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HERE'S MOST FOR YOUR MONEY IN A BINOCULAR 


Army and Navy officers, Clipper Ship 
pilots, forest rangers, explorers—those 
whose work calls for a binocular—prefer 
the Bausch & Lomb instrument. If you're 
buying a binocular for pleasure, you 
needn't risk the disappointment of a 
blurred, distorted image, the fatiguing 
eyestrain, the fragile insecurity of an 
inferior glass. Know the pleasure of 

owning the instrument that is the choice 
of more than 90% of American sports- 
men who buy top-quality binoculars— 
a Bausch & Lomb glass. At left, Bausch & 
° Lomb 7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86. 



















BAUSCH & LOMB 
Discocecbars 


THE WORLD'S BEST...BY ANY TEST 
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NLY ZENITH 
HAS THIS! 


DETACHABLE 
FOR RECEPTION IN TRAINS, 
PLANES, AUTOS, ETC. 


95 


Prices 
Slightly 
Higher 
West of the 
Rockies 


The shape and size of 
an overnight bag styled 
like expensive luggage. 





The ONLY PORTABLE RADIO Guaranteed to Play 
Where Other Portables Fai/...or Your Money Back 


Engineers of the Zenith Radio Corporation again 
give you a most remarkable invention... the Patented 
Detachable Wavemagnet in a portable radio which 
you can carry in one hand, self-powered with a light, 
one-piece battery pack. Under all ordinary circum- 
stances it works without outside aerial... without 
outside wires or ground. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL...PLAY...OR WORK 


Take this wonder portable where ordinary portables 
w:ll not work efficiently; in a train, airplane, bus, ship, 
auto or any windowed building where metal con- 
struction keeps out reception. The secret of why it 
works, while others fail is in the Patented Detachable 
Wavemagnet, which is exclusive with Zenith. 

Check up on your next train trip. See how many 
Zeniths are playing we//... and how many other 
makes fail to do so. Your money back if Zenith fails. 


And that’s not all! At home, in the office, in hotels, if 
you want to save your battery, plug intoany light socket 
--- 110 volt AC or DC. That will automatically dis- 
connect your battery and save it for outdoors or travel. 

Has storage space for earphones (extra equipment) 
for use at ball games, fights, or enroute where you 
want privacy in reception without loudspeaker. Head- 
phones are excellent, too, for the hard of hearing. 


UNDER NO OTHER NAME BUT ZENITH..:; 


... can you obtain this radio or a portable that és, has, 
and does so many things! Patented Wavemagnet— 
built-in yet detachable—combination battery and light- 
ing current operation—loudspeaker and earphone 
reproduction—adjustable to varying conditions—re- 
ception at home or travelling. Don’t buy until you see 
and hear the Zenith Universal Portable at authorized 
Zenith Dealers everywhere. 


De Luxe Edition in Genuine cowhide .. . priced slightly higher than regular airplane cloth cover 


IT’S A NEW INVENTION—IT’S DIFFERENT 
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ZENITH IS AGAIN A YEAR AHEAD 
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tarpon wit 
a trout rod 


You make a real “‘strike’’ when 
you ask for Old Overholt. For 
there’s no question about the superb 
quality of this famous Pennsylvania 
straight rye—130 ycars of popularity 
is proof of that. And you can buy Old 
Overholt today at such remarkably low 
prices that this richly flavored whiskey 
is a treat too good to miss. No 
wonder Old Overholt is 
the largest-selling U.S. 
bottled in bond ryc! 
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A Dog's World of Smell | 


HEN a retrieving dog points a 
second bird while holding the 
first one in his mouth, his feat is 


hard for us humans to understand, for 
we are wholly ignorant of the operations 
of a dog’s olfactory tract. 

I have seen my dog Pat coming in to 
me with a rollicking lope, happy as a 
dog can be, because he was bringing me 
in a bird. Suddenly he has changed his 
gait, thrown his head in a different 
direction, and altered his entire attitude 
from one of joyous triumph to one of 
tense alertness; poised himself as if 
adjusting himself to a new situation; 
then gone into statuesque point at an- 
other bird—and all this time he has 
held his retrieved bird in his mouth. 

Let us assume that the retrieved bird 
is alive, and struggling to get free from 
its captor. The bird is bleeding, and 
blood has a strong odor. The dog is 
panting volumes of saliva from his 
mouth. This mixes with the feathers 
and blood and the special effluvium that 
the bird is throwing off because it is 
frightened. The dog is getting all this 
up his nostrils; in his mouth are feathers 
to taste; he has the blood to swallow. 
But he will stand there, stanch on point, 
holding his retrieved bird, and quivering 
with emotion because he scents a second 
bird 10 yd. away. 

We can rule out the untenable theory 
that a dead bird or animal does not give 
off a confusing odor simply because it is 
dead. I can smell a dead pheasant, even 
one that has been recently killed. But I 
can’t smell a live grouse, even if it is 
held very close. 

Greater than a dog’s keenness of scent 
is his ability to sift out and recognize 
many kinds of odors simultaneously 
Humans speak of the smell of the woods 
Hunting dogs are primarily interested 
in the smells of the woods. We are 
conscious of the aromatic odor of the 
conifers, or the more acrid scent of the 
hardw is, or the pungent scent of 
sumacs, as the case may be. But at best, 
no matter how keen our sense of smell, 
we are aware of only one important odor 


The hunting dog, though, is conscious 
of everything that has happened in the 
area he is exploring, just as if it still 
was happening before his eyes. He 
knows a rabbit passed here, a squirrel 
played there; against this tree he knows 
a fox relieved a call of nature; a deer 
passed along here; he knows by scent, 
and not by sight as humans do, that here 
are bird droppings; the odor of decayed 
organic matter cloys his nostrils; small 
birds are in a near-by bush; a woodcock 
dug for worms in that soft ground; a 
pheasant scratched gravel by that pool 


ULTIPLE phone conversations can 
be sent over a single wire at the 
and there is no confusion, be- 


same time 
cause all unwanted sounds are me- 


chanically filtered out. But the myriad 
extraneous scents of the woods are not 
mechanically eliminated for the dog. All 
these countless patterns of scents and 
odors, ephemeral or enduring, are regis- 
tered in his brain. His brain then tells 
him what to do. 

Because I myself have the power to 
smell objects, the keenness of the hunt- 
ing dog’s scent is not so much a cause 
for wonder. But because I have little o1 
no power to filter various scents of equal 
or nearly equal strength, it is hard to 
understand the animal's miraculous gift 
to do so J. B. M. 
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Al EYE COMFORT 
+ EVEN IN BRicuTecr exept | 


Your eyes are delicate mechanisms. It’s punishment 
to subject them to overbright light and glare. Best protection 
you can give them is with Ray-Ban, the special glass developed by 
Bausch & Lomb, world-famous manufacturers of optical instru- 
ments, eye examination equipment, ophthalmic lenses, products 
for better vision. Ray-Ban, built to government specifications for 
use of Army and Navy fliers, has the unique property of filtering out 
excess light and glare, at the same time transmitting mostof light 
useful for seeing—makes vision efficient, comfortable and safe. 


Write for folder describing 
smart, stylish Ray-Ban Sun 
Glasses. Bausch & Lomb, 141 
Lowell St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ray-Ban lenses are available in your 
prescription through regular optical 
channels. 





BAUSCH & LOMB COMFORT AND SAFETY 


FOR SHOOTERS, TOO, 


WITH THE RAY-BAN 
e SHOOTING GLASS 
This special adaptation of 
Ray-Ban is acclaimed by 
rifle, pistol, skeet and field 
shooters everywhere. Large ' 


lenses give full range of 


ANTI-GLARE vision. Frame is face-fitting 


SUN GLASSES “orb | 
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Outdoor Lifers 


Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


HE remarkable thing about 

Macllirath’s life is that he ever kept 
still long enough to write “Will a Pan- 
ther Attack?” He's tried his hand at 
farming, hunting, commercial fishing, 
guiding, lumbering, railroading, truck- 
ing, steamboating, cattle punching, land- 
scape gardening, flying, selling on the 
road, and real-estate speculation. Now, 
at last, he’s turned to outdoor writing 
and fiction. 

Born in Kansas, he was brought up by 
his Pennsylvania Dutch grandfather. 
“Grandpap,” Macllirath “was a 
war horse of the old school of pioneers. 
If there was any hard way to do a job, 
he preferred it to the easy way. His one 
fear seemed to be that I might grow 
soft. So he constantly cleared land and 
plowed out stumps, and so did I, from 
my thirteenth year on. I was swinging 
an ax from the time I entered grade 
school, and I did my hunting with a 
13-lb. Kentucky rifle, the barrel of which 
was 44 in. long.” 

From the farm Macllrath headed east 
to absorb Boston culture for five years, 
then assembled the parts of a formal 
education from Valparaiso (Ind.) Uni- 
versity; the University of Washington, 
at Seattle; Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston; and the Illinois College of Pho- 

tography Some- 


Roy 


relates, 


where along the 
path the bug of 
rd literature got into 
his veins, and he 
never recovered 


from it, but he had 


a lot of other am- 
bitions that made 
him defer writing. 


One, which struck 
him in 1918, was to 
be a combat aviator 





and shoot down 
Germans the way 
he did ducks. But he took his final 
prelim test on November 11, 1918—just 


as the shooting stopped. Another am- 
bition was to explore far places, but he 
never worked up the proper’ con- 
nections. He remarks modestly, “I think 
Martin Johnson did the work I was cut 
out to do—and did it a lot better.” There 
was a time also when he admired two- 
gun men, but he reports he's cured of that. 

One lingering ambition is to go to 
India and kill a big tiger. MaclIlrath has 
no illusions about his nerve, though; 
and thinks he'd like to practice on a 
couple of cubs first. However, he may 
end up by going after gorillas instead, 
having less qualms in that direction. He 
explains: “My friends tell me that if a 
gorilla saw me in the woods, he'd just 
think it was another gorilla.” 


F YOU don’t mind, John E. Coffin would 

just as soon not tell any more about 
himself than he has to. He might let slip 
something that would get his friends 
talking again. 

The author of “The Golden Gladiator” 
has been gun-shy in this way ever since 
he caught the Dublin Pond silver trout 
he mentions in this story. (He told you 
the full tale in “Warrior in Silver” a 
year and a half ago.) Silvers, he ex- 
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rare, and whenever 
one was caught the local newspaper 
used to write it up. Since Coffin works 
on this paper, he dutifully turned in a 


plains, were very 


six-line squib about his catch. But 
between then and 
press time, one of 


his humorous co- 
workers built the 
story into nearly 
half a column, eulo- 
gizing the angler as 
well as the fish, and 
had it printed un- 
der a by-line, using 
not his own name, 
but Coffin’s! 

It took a long 
time to live that 
down, but Coffin 
had partial revenge. 
His particular fishing companion, join- 
ing in the general riding, remarked dry- 
ly that he supposed next he'd be reading 
about that silver in OuTpoor Lire. And, 
of course, he did. 

However, Coffin will admit that he’s 
married, lives in Keene, N. H., and is—to 
put it mildly—fond of fishing. “Once 
upon a time,” he writes, “golf threatened 
to sway me from rod and reel, but with 
my wayward slice the game proved too 
expensive, even using 50-cent balls. So 
it’s fishing from April to January; and 
if you listen to my wife I go six times 
a week.” 

Actually, he explains, it’s only three. 


MAW ADAMS wasn't the only dis- 
covery J. Beresford-Wood made dur- 
ing the trip he writes about in “Maw 
Adams Finds the Mossbacks.” For he 
informs us: “Of all the experiences I've 
had in the outdoors, 
none was grander 
than my first boat 
trip down a Michi- 
gan trout stream. I 
believe my hunt for 
the utopia of trout 
fishermen is over.” 

This hunt has 
occupied a good 
many of Beresford- 
Wood's 31 years, 
too. A lifelong resi- 
dent of Buffalo, 
N. Y., he remem- 
bers catching his first fish, a shiner, at 
the age of 4—and making his mother 
cook it for dinner. He grew up to bea 
newspaperman, and though his specialty 








is business and financial news, he’s 
written quite a few hunting or fishing 
stories and columns for his paper, the 
Buffalo Evening News. He’s married, 
has a 10-year-old daughter, and was 
presented last winter with a son, who 
already holds his right thumb in the 
proper position to handle a fly rod. 
Going after those Michigan rainbows 
is his dessert fishing, Beresford-Wood 
explains. His usual fare in spring and 
early summer is two or three days a 
week on western New York trout 
streams. Later he tries for Lake Chau- 
tauqua muskies and the scrappy and 
plentiful smallmouths of the Niagara 
River. Fall brings the woodcock, pheas- 
ant and partridge seasons, then ducks, 
deer, and finally rabbits. In winter he 
doctors his gunstocks, ties lots of Maw 
Adamses, and attends a weekly casting 
school in a Buffalo armory, frequently 
acting as dry-fly instructor himself. And 
if that isn’t enough, he’s an active skeet 
shooter, and past secretary of the 
Western New York Skeet Association. 
All of which adds up to the fact that 
his wife might have become a fishing- 
and-hunting widow. But escaped 
that fate neatly—she usually goes along. 


she’s 


OME of our con- 
tributors are a 


bit shy about con- 
fessing their  per- 
sonal triumphs and 
weaknesses. Not so 
Suzanne K. John- 
son, who shoots 
big bears in the 
berry bushes. She 


tells all, franklyand 
in gratifying detail: 

“Born Suzanne 
Kingston, in the 
spruce woods of northern 





New 
wick, where I ran wild for 12 years be- 
fore I was captured and sent to school. 


Bruns 


“Career After school, 
teacher's certificate. Taught one year in 
the woods and decided I wasn’t meant 
to be a schoolmarm. Trained as a nurse 
in Burlington, Vt., and became a good 
one. Went home to Canada for a visit in 
1936, and met a Virginian who was up 
there hunting. He never had a chance. 

“Present home: Hilton Village, Va. 

“Present occupation: A two-year-old 
son. 

“Hobbies: Horses and hunting. 

“Dislikes: The cold winters we have in 
Virginia. |Editor’s note: And the lady’s 
a Canadian! ] 

“Disposition: 


acquired a 


Very Irish. I call it 


‘mildly temperamental’; my husband 
calls it ‘tempestuous.’ 

“Ambition: To convince Virginians 
who hunt deer with dogs that still- 
hunting is more fun. 

“Secret longing: For my little son to 
become a woodsman like his grand- 


father, Paul Kingston, the greatest tim- 
berman who ever drove a stick down a 
wild New Brunswick river.” 





OMEWHERE in your past there 
must be a memorable incident 
perhaps exciting, perhaps humorous 
that can be told in our new “This 
Happened to Me” page. If you pass 
it along, and we can use it, we'll pay 

you FIRST-CLASS RATES! 

Forget about literary style. Just 
tell your story simply in 500 to 1,000 
words, typewritten if possible, and 





TELL US WHAT’S HAPPENED TO YOU! 


send it to: Adventure Editor, OuTpDooR 
Lire, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., inclosing full return 
Don't bother with drawings, but send 
us photos of the persons involved, if 
you can, to guide our artist. 

Sit down and write your tale right 
now! Give all facts: What? Where? 
Who? When? How? And remember 
—it must be the unvarnished TRUTH. 


postage 
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A Wise Bird Flies to 


CURTAIN FALLS LODGE 


Seaplane service to remotely located fishing camp in center 
of Quetico and Arrowheads. Virgin fishing waters. 


TROUT—BASS—WALL EYED PIKE—NORTHERN PIKE 
GOOD FISHING GUARANTEED NO FISH—NO PAY 


CURTAIN FALLS LODGE . ELY, MINNESOTA 























3 In the Unspoiled Wilderness of the 
Superior-Quetico Forests 
Service and supplies that provide the tenderfoot as much sport and 
fun as the veteran. 
Stag—or with the family - - - - - - - Luxury or rough it 
| Wilderness Outfitters Inc. - - - Basswood Fishing Lodge 
Write Bob Watts, Manager, Ely, Minnesota, for booklet 
x 
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COME BATTLE A TUNA 
OFF THESE SHORES!... 






TFITTING : 
COMPLETE OUTFIT Bigg I (~“\ Clarence M. Frost, well-known big-game 
For Mops end Booklet write Sig Olson, Monoger ‘Sp angler, set a new United States tuna record 


on August 9th, 1939, when in Ipswich Bay 
(Massachusetts waters) he foughtand landed 
a 736 pound bluefin. In this same Bay, the 


NO THWOOD RESORT Come to OAK BLUFFS, MASS. year previous, Ben Crowninshield, another 
Thrills 





BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO.WINTON.MINN. ‘ 
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ectenty. Sess. Pike. etc. Guides. A forest On Martha’s Vineyard Isle famous sportsman, broke the United States 

retreat. Our boats on 16 lakes. Log Cabins; Rustic Stamping Ground for Deep Sea record with a tuna that weighed 710 pounds. 
Jining age ounge. . - ‘* ° ° 

, : S > > ; , 

Sohn 6 © Genial © 6 Qik Set and Surf Fishe rmen Again, this year, giant tuna are here. Man, 

Weekly $30 to $35 each. Hot and cold shower In addition to good fishing, we assure you oh man, what a fight they give you! Why 

Come! Enjoy the best! American Plan Only every modern convenience. Suites & rooms lon't you come to Massachusetts now and 

Mr. & Mrs. Fred A. Baker, Props., Marcell, Minn. with private bath American or Europear ‘ y , ks , 

plan, Finest quality food served. Good bath try your skill and luck with these “fighting 
pes aie ing, yachting, all sports. Restricted clientele yiants’’ of the deep? 
Write for booklet & P 


Massachusetts, you know, is famous for 
its grand salt water fishing. Boats, tackle, 


VARIETY IN FISHING AT some _— guides, places to stay are available at rea- 


sonable rates. Plan now to come fish these 
- > - —— waters and have the fun of a lifetime. 
| Sportsman and Family Fishing Resort 
| SED Tae 4 eS > MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
Hundred 1 tell re 


New Ocean View & Cottages 











surf and bay —for ama- 











Deep sea, een de sens Shite Gilbane COMMISSION, State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. 0-2 
teur or expert! Tuna, albicore, ete vt: bathar Goan tan Send me complete data on Massachusetts Sale 
flounders, weakies, croak- OWN VEGETABLE AND SEAFOOD FARMS Water Fishing. 
blues — Houn ' ge cers For World's Fair or Shenandoah Valley, route via | 
ki and bass. Fishing piers, Name caaenes 
ers, kings saty, too HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, Wachapreague, Va. 
clubs and equipment. Variety, too, A.H.G. MEARS (OWNERSHIP & MANAGEMENT) | | Address 








bathing beaches, 
ns, outdoor | 





in entertainment— 
Boardwalk attractio 
sports. Large and small hotels, cot- 





Plan Your Vacation Trip Now 


Te ak enema TROUTDALE CAMPS ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
ag | On Lake Moxie, Somerset Co., Maine. On a Fishing—H " ting Recreational Resort 
private road just off route 201 at The Forks. I f er vacationist, Every convenience . . . 
TROUT ond = ALMON t ming . » Canoeing and Mountain 
4 auiet f ot awa f ‘ ONE CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Rest of f ; I ( th bath a large office, Expert 
, | ee jersey cow Vegeta- 
urden. Rates reasonable. Booklet 








J. M. HARRIS, The Forks, M RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop 


<———=... | Real Sport on the Allagash! 



















Pictorial Bo« me ee rig. NJ- Musquacook, Clear and Little Pleasant Lakes é 
2, Convent n Hall, ‘ : Unfre ue te wilderne Bear, Deer, Partridge, D Ww : G ! fishing for Bass, Salmon, 
A ind To } t AS} I Now until Sept 40 
( € e ) acs: , § er sation diversions fo 
“me ; . ; :, A z i e famil Mi “pees ( ~7 Mon 
I is an unspoiled and 1 nO ub D to Seale , 
Ladies’ Home, Write for exciting details, ball } ® Restricted © : = 
s $35.00 Weekly © Booklet “~~ =] 
FRED McGOWAN = 4 { 
ASHLAND MAINE | HILLSIDE CAMP CLUB sox47.1, BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
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THERE'S THE THRILLING YELL OF 


SASL” 


OFF 


PANAMA 





4 of 7 Sailfish caught last Spring in Panama Bay in 
4 hours by William B. Hall in picture), Walter C. 
Gorman and J. ( fyrick of Sailfish 
Club. Largest weighed 162 Ibs. 


the Pacific 


ROM May to November, the thrilling 
cry of “SAIL” resounds across Panama 
Bay, one of the world’s finest sailfishing 
grounds. For gameness and size, these 


Pacific Sailfish satisfy the skilland stamina of 


the most ardent sportsman. Average weight 
of the 469 Sailfish caught off Panama's 
Pacific coast last season exceeded 110 Ibs. 


Panama, with more miles of coastline than 
any country ten times its size, offers the 
sportsman a choice of game fishing. Black 
marlin and tarpon, as well as Sailfish, pro- 
vide spectacular thrills and sport. Valuable 
trophies for prize catches are offered by the 
Panama National Tourist Commission. 
Accommodations are easily arranged; costs 
are surprisingly moderate. Make your plans 
for Panama this season. E njoy ALL Panama 
this year...an adventure in contrasts. 
Write Air Mail today for your FREE copy 
of new booklet: “FISHING IN PANAMA” 


*PANAMA « 


OF THE WORLD 


(ROSS-ROADS 


PANAMA Nationa. Tourist COMMISSION 


Apartado 914 Panama, R.de P 














told That 
TARPON| S—, 


. es The Sixth Annual Tar 
in ) ] 
pon Round-l pishow on 
{ / and hundreds of anglers 
/ ~ /\ are having the time of 
- *\ 
. % / their lives, battling with 
* 
Y \ f the vamest fish that 
" swims. Come on down. 
Boats, guides, bait and 
h _ tackle are ready. All kinds 


+ ' ot fish. Good accommoda- 
. tions. Fun for all the 
family. For fishing folder 

write today to G. L.. Neal, 


Cham! 


+t Petersbur 


cr ot Commerce— 











All Over the Map 


WITH 
P, A. PARSONS 


BOBCAT weighing 42 lb. was killed 
near Cadillac, Mich., last winter. 
That’s a lot of cat. But a bigger 

one was killed 5 years ago in Iosco Coun- 
ty, Mich., according to Art Leitz, conser- 
vation officer, who we ighed critter him- 
self, and states it balanced scales at 62 
lb. Anthony’s “Field Book of North 








martmum 


Mammals” 
recorded weight for this species as 44 lb., 


American gives 


which makes it likely that this Michigan 
gargantua busted all records. 

Ohio bears are increasing, 
in Shawnee Forest area...dJ. T. 
Baraboo, Wis., qualifies for title of Wis- 
consin’s most successful hunter. At close 
reported to con- 


especially 
Walker, 


of last open season he 
servation department a kill of 20 differ- 
ent kinds of game. Bag included deer, 
fox, gray squirrel, cottontail rabbit, Can- 
ada varieties of ducks, 
sharp-tailed grouse, 
chicken, and 


geese, nine jack- 


snipe, woodcock, 
ruffed prairie 
pheasant. A bear would have made his 
score just about perfect.... Waterville, 
Me., newspaper early in spring printed 
following in fish and game column; “A 

the ice at Norridge- 
wock the other day, receiving injuries so 
serious that it was necessary for wardens 
the animal.” No, Maine 
ens don’t get excited over injured 
Proofreader slipped up on word “moose,” 
that’s all. 

A panther was killed recently at Jones, 
Okla., which is not than a few 
minutes’ drive from the business section 
of Oklahoma City. Local residents still 
find it hard to believe. .. A new one for 
the book: Chesley Dixon, plug-casting tm 
Lake Wewoka, Okla., caught a 3-lb. gold- 
fish. Women hunters shot 1,562 deer 
during California’s last season. 
That was 3.6 percent of all the deer le- 
gally killed in the state. Nothing that 
women can do will surprise us since they 
railroad smoking cars. 


grouse, 


mouse slippe don 


ward- 
mice. 


to execute 


more 


open 


have invaded the 
Just about the time we've boarded the 
7:53 and got all wrapped up in the morn- 


ing paper, a feminine voice is apt to be 


heard asking us for a match. 


Texas has planted 200 wild Cuban 
guinea fowl in the southern part of the 
state, as an experiment. It is hoped 


they'll prove to be as good a game bird 
as in Cuba. If they succeed, more will be 


imported. Atlantic salmon fishing in 


Maine’s Dennuys River ought to be good 
this season. More than half million 
fry planted in stream in 1936, and re- 
sults should now be apparent. Cha- 
chalacas, or Mexican pheasants, are in- 
creasing in Texas. Center of their range 
in state is along the Rio Grande, through 
Zapata County. Now they have spread 
north of the river valley into northern 
Willacy County. Good game birds. 


With the publication of “Biological 
Survey of the Connecticut Watershed,” 
New Hampshire has completed an ex- 


haustive examination of all fish-bearing 
jeaters within the state, with detailed 
description of their natural food supplies, 
temperatures, oxygen content, and other 








| DICK STEVENS, Prop., 


| Send for 





M. E. Blanchard 


(ANOE- CRUISING OUTFITS RENTE 
LAKE GEORGE 
CAMP ON STATE —— 


ISLANDS FRE 


Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen utens'ts, 
axe, grate, etc. 9 sufficient for a party 
of 2. 30’ for snag weeks. 

Send for jolde Oo 
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ECRAIG- WALKER CO. 


TROUT FISHING’S FINE 


In the Famous Ausable River 
1 the East Branch, and only 4 miles to 


Plenty of Brown Rai nbow and Brook 


“We ll stoc ked by ate. Ba 


Good food 


easy disté 





tior 


"ADIRONDACK MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Upper Jay, New York 





ROYAL CHINOOKS—TUNAS 


River and Deep Sea Trolling—Surf and St 
Fishing 
Famous Columbia River Salmon 
Streamlined Tunas 


ream 


Where the Columbia greets the Pacific 
Golf—Ocean Beach Speedway—Fun 
WRITE WIRE 


ROYAL CHINOOK 


Ilwaco, Washington 











Birch Point Resort 


On Marsh-Miller Lake, Wis. 


Housekeey cottages fully equipped ed 
the big pines. Some of Wisconsin’s finest Black 
Bass and Pan Fish. We have everythwr for the 
whole f Write for illustrated folder 


BLOOMER, WIS. 





FLY FISHERMEN! 





Excellent trout fishing | at and near the ranch 
Day tri; y car or saddle horse. Pac h 
st th . ork of the Flathead Ider re 
for superlative virgin stream fis g ent 
big game hunting season it re 





THE GORDON RANCH 











SEELEY LAKE MONTANA 
Hunt the high ranges where it is always cool in 
Summer. Good trout fishing. Comfortable hor 
ranch. Reliable pack of hounds. Lion and bobeat 
throughout the year, bear, elk, deer, turkey, 
quail, and ducks in season 

Mule packtrain, saddle mules, covered trucks 


h oven cooks 


Cottonwood, Arizona 


good real Dut 
Spring Creek Ranch, Box 401, 


canips 

















L. A. 





7 oP a a 
MIXED BAG HUNT'S: 


Hunt world record trophies! Ko- 
diak, grizzly, biack bear; cari- 
bou; mountain sheep and goat; 
moose. Individually 
parties. No extras; 
planes, boats i 


Kenai 
planned 
Kj } horses, 

cluded. 15th successful year. 


CABLE AOORESS AGTA*BOR 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


ALASKA GUIDES, inc. 
Hunting G Fishing i 
PROPERTIES | 
for Sale or Lease | 
FOR SALE: 
Virgin Timber Frontage 


On Lynx, in Vilas Co N. Wisc. Sar beach 
3,000 ft. shore line, “ $2.00 front, can be d led 
No neighbors or resorts. Road to property. Finest 
fishing deer hunting. Many lakes. Ide f 
resort or I te estate. See this belore b 
McDOWELL, WINEGAR, WISC. 


Three Adirondack Fishing 


and Hunting Camps 
Sacrifice ote-er oF am nerengel 


Located Wild and Be tif Beaver I 
splend f t 1« ‘ u 
hav < it 
Largé t timbered lots. Gener 


FISHER FORESTRY & REALTY CO. 
Lyons Falls, New York 


OUTDOOR LIFE 











co ——————— 








factors which affect their fish produc- 
tion. New Hampshire was a pioneer in 
such a scientific biological survey. With 
the facts before them the department of 
fish and game is enabled to proceed with 
stocking and improvement plans certain 
to benefit the sport of angling. This last 
volume of the series shows a total of 
2,503 miles of stream suitable for trout, 
and 183 lakes covering an area of 27,289 
acres, 

New kind of ice fishing. Massachu- 
setts angler, out on opening of trout sea- 
son in the Bay State, had a fine fly rod 
broken because of the temperature, 
which ranged from 19 to 23 degrees 
above zero. Drop of water froze on line, 
jammed in a guide while fisherman was 
playing a pound trout, and tip snapped 


BYRD AIN'T , 
GOT NOTHIN | 
ON ME! 







Ontario Fly-Fishing in July 


HE NAGAGAMI River, near Horne- 

payne, Ont., affords excellent fly-fish- 
ing even in July, writes a correspondent. 
Setting out from camp headquarters 
with canoes, guides, and supplies, the 
party found a profusion of trout, includ- 
ing many really large fish, the second 
day out. Fishing only with artificial flies 
they caught no trout less than 214 Ib., 
and several that reached 6 lb. Most of 
the fishing was done from canoes. 

There are lakes in that vicinity with 
big pike and wall-eyes. The fishermen 
saw much game—ducks, geese, deer, 
bear, and moose. This region is spoken 
of as still unspoiled. 


Massachusetts Giant Tuna 


ig season was Massachusetts’ biggest 
for striped bass and weakfish in more 
than fifty years. Even more significant 
was the number of giant tuna taken off 
that coast. One of 820 lb. was caught, 
but as the angler taking it had to have 
help in landing it, this great fish could 
not be entered as a record. But one of 
736 lb. was captured in Ipswich Bay to 
set a new United States tuna record. 

August and early September are the 
best months for giant tuna in Massachu- 
setts waters. Ipswich Bay is an excel- 
lent spot for these fish; off Gloucester is 
another; and inside the tip of Cape Cod, 
where commercial netters take hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of these fish an- 
nually, is still another. 

Rod-and-reel fishing for these big 
game fish is a recent sport in these wa- 
ters, and the first bluefin to be taken 
thus in the Provincetown area was boat- 
ed in August, 1939, although many great 
fish had been hooked only to break loose. 
A famous big-game-fish guide, who re- 
cently looked this section over, pro- 
nounced it one of the most promising 
spots for tuna fishing that he had seen. 

Charter boats are now available at all 
the places mentioned herein, and Mar- 
thas Vineyard and Nantucket as well. 
Last year they were so plentiful around 
Nantucket that they drove the mackerel 
onto the beach. Some of the charter 
boats supply tackle, but it’s safer to 
bring your own. Take a 24-oz.-tip tuna 
rod, and a 12/0 reel with a line no small- 
er than 24-thread, and a 39-thread is 
safer. Trolling with a mackerel bait 
brings the best results. 
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For Great Occasions 







CAN i VEN 
SINER 


SCHLITZ 


One glance at the new cream, gold and brown label on the famous 
Schlitz Brown Bottle will tell you that there’s news inside. And there is: 
It’s an even finer Schlitz—a beer brewed for the great occasions of life 
...a beer that’s dry and brilliant and buoyant, without a trace of bit- 
terness. Try it—discover for yourself how good a bottle of beer can be! 


Copyright 1940, Jos. Scuiirz Brewinc Company, Milwaukee, Wis, 











5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 
Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout the season. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. Send for illustrated folder. 


’ 
reen s Camps 


ae NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN., 























on. Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE's7s0" 


On the west arm of Lake pp nage 





A camp secluded and quiet yet « $3 Only 
one night on eeper from Toronto put ht in 
the heart of Ontario's best fishir vd hunting distr 
Or you can drive ver good auto roads t within one 
mile of camp First cla accom ! ms at Lodge 
Separate sleeping cottages. Imma ! ean quarter 
comfortable bed excellent table f fruit meats 
and vegetables from our own garden Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single $6.50 double rh includes 
experienced guides, boat and motor serv For ir 


ther information write 


L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo, be be 


“Ohio. After June Ist, 
Monetville, Ontario. 





Cameron, Samoset Lodge, 








Lake of the Woods 
VIRGIN MUSKIE & BASS WATERS 


Five locations. Cabins, meal boats, motors 
guides Housekeeping cabins alse Folder or 
request. Apply to 


CLARK & CROMBIE 


Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 











De eee BRR ARRAN Ni NN 


* 7 
+ — Fi ] - 7 ve ’ 
4 y I 7 | 
; ightin ish. ¢& 
4 > 
>| Lake trout, speckled trout, bass and > 
>| muskies. Four fighting fish to delight Pe 
3 the angler The lakes and streams >} 
3 of Algonqun Park offer diversified fishing thruout ¢ 
3 the summer months. Folder on Request i 
>! . . fe al , . . . . 4 
3 LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP . 
+ Lake Traverse, Ont. Via Box 48, Pembroke {| 
4 > 


A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness 


SIX POINT LODGE 










More Prize Muskies and Salmon Trout hove 
been cought ot Calvert's than of any other 
camp. “Field and Stream” Prize Contests for - 
the past 26 years prove this statement F 
Marvelous Bass, Trout and Pike fishing. 





Cruiser for charter. Canoe trips out- 
fitted. Write for folder. 


E. Calvert 


RAINY RIVER «+ MTARIO™ 











JAMIESON’S CAMP 


SABASKONG BAY, 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


An ideal place to spend your vacation and fish for prize 


| muskies, bass, walleye pike, northern pike and salmon trout. 


oe 


| 


| 
| 


A delightfully situated camp on Silent Lake. Sepa ‘ 
sleeping cabins. Clean, screened, heate Maids i Wil 
derness charm without its hardships. Leading fisher n re 
ognize this spot as one of the st bass waters i Qmntari 
Safe bathir Shoot, canoe sa explore Bountif table 
Finest home-cooked food Fres egetal R milk 
cream. Our own ¢ s. White sheet — is Bay blankets 
Elevation 1400 feet. No hay feve er ur Booklet. | 
Motor to door. L. B. Greene, Room i305, 220 E. 42nd st., 


_N.Y.C.—AFTER JUNE Ist PAUDASH, ONT., CANADA. 





Tackle Testers Are Waiting 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes 
Jame fish that make your gear ing and’ your nerves 
tingle re iving in w for you a r French River 
Stay at comfortable, Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley Bay 
Private Cottage Central Dining Roor 


OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 





Guests can drive to our door. 





CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tote timagami 


A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve. 





Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Write 


Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can. 





on highway No. 70. Separate island camp 
Big Muskies, Bass, Pike, Northern’ Pike, 
Lake Trout, Moose, Deer, Bear and Ducks. 
Meals, Cabins, Housekeeping cabins, Boats, Mo- 
tors, Guides, Write for Folder. 

H. CANAVAN, Nestor Falls, Ontario, Canada 
‘MUSKIES TROUT BASS 
“Berry Lodge” 

You are assured of success if you ff n Dryberrs ck 
Windy Porcus Varelub, Beacl or Te 1 Pom for 
LAKE TROUT, MUSKIES, and N. P IkE LU nexee i 
BASS and WALL-EYES in Berry Lake. You always ge 

your limit New camp and equip t good se 
guides Canoe trips, camera shooting irg ter 
For particulars and folder, write Art Vick, Berry Lodg 





[——ELMGREM‘S CAMPS —— 


Hunting in season. Beautiful rustic lodge and log cabins. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information to 


JOHN JAMIESON 


Box 992-N ; _Fort Frances, Ont. 
Located on Lake of the Wood where you get prize 


MUSKIES, LAKE TROUT, WALLEYED PIKE NORTH- 


ERN PIKE, AND GOOD BASS FISHING. A new camp 
has been erected om Cedar Lake, 25 mi. north of Qui- 
bell, on the Canadian National Railway. Main camp 
easily reached from highway out of Emo. Camps open 
May Ist. All accommodations guaranteed. Write or 


wire for full information to 


M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA 


For an Enjoyable ¥ acation—Come to 


CAMP WE-NA-NAK 


A Fisherman's Paradise—In the Wilds of Northern On- 
tario. Splendid fishing in the home and BACKWOODS 
LAKES. Bass, Pickerel, Grey and Salmon Trout. Well 
furnished, clean log bungalows, with stone fireplaces or 
wood stoves. Screened verandas. Good beds with new 
inner spring mattresses..Clean linens. The best of fresh 
and wholesome food. Hunting, Fishing, Boating, Tennis. 
Fish Shore dinners. Guides. We give U.S. patrons benefit 
of exchange on American Currency. Booklet. Fred J. 
Schmeler & Sons, Box 51, Magnetawan, Ont., 


CANAVAN‘S CAMPS 


SABASKONG BAY 


Lake of the Woods 


Main camp located 4 mile north of Nestor Falls 





Dryberry Lake 


STONE‘S CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
MUSKIES, BASS, WALL-EYES, TROUT 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR, DUCKS 


New main camp with sleeping cabins Cruisers 
houseboats. American plan only. Write for full 
formation. 


DES. STONE P.O. Box 90 KENORA, ONT. 


via Kenora, Ontario 





& 
in- 














Lake of the Woods, Ont., Canada 
Remote Island camp—American plan only. 
Two modern houseboats with baths, hot and 


cold running water. 

Muskies, Bass, Walleyes, G.N.Pike, Lake Trout 
Moose, Deer, Ducks 

Siour Narrows, Ontario, Canada 

Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


Address: 
June 15th; 


Winter 
After 


Canada. 














stic proy 


idly 


Huge main log lodge and ru cabins 
Illustrated booklet and full information gl: 


TIMAGAMI LODGE 





ide 
sent on request. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO WILDS 


LAKE TIMAGAMI in the TIMAGAMI FOREST RESERVE 


A marvelous vacation country where you will enjéy the thrills of Ontario’s finest fishing. 
Small-mouth Black Bass, Speckled Trout, Salmon and Lake Trout, Wall-eyes and Great Northern Pike 


splendid accommodations for the whole family. 


TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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New Jersey's Sea Fishing 


OR early season fishing on the New 

Jersey coast, I would recommend 
Forked River. Boats are available there 
Winter flounder fishing in Barnegat Bay, 
thereabouts, usually very good 
early as the middle of March, and con- 
tinues through April. 

From May 30 on through the summer 
boats can be obtained at Forked River, 
Barnegat City, Seach Haven, West 
Creek, Parkertown, Tuckerton, New 
Gretna, and Naked Creek. These party 


is as 


boats fish in Barnegat Bay, Little Egg 
Bay, Great Bay, Little Egg Inlet, and 


also outside in the ocean. 
For excellent surf fishing Island Beach 


and Long Beach Island can be recom- 
mended. Island Beach is reached by 
crossing over the bay at Toms River, 


going to Seaside Heights, and from there 
fishing all the way down to Barnegat In- 


let. A good portion of this stretch is 
very good for striped bass and large 
summer fluke. Long Beach Island is 


reached by crossing to Ship Bottom from 
Manahawken. The island over 20 
miles long, with a good road running al- 


is 


most the entire length, and with the 
beach accessible from all points by a 
short walk. Surf fishing is usually best 
through August and September.—G. J. 
Eshleman. 

— 








Around Willoughby Lake 


ILLOUGHBY Lake, in Orleans 
County, Vt., in the northern part 
of the state, is a good headquarters for 
the trout fisherman. Within a radius of 


about 30 miles are many brooks, rivers, 
and lakes, where you can get trout all 
the way from the little fellows up to 


some big ones. 
A cruise around the northern shore of 


Willoughby would give you some excite- 
ment, if conditions were right. There 
are many small streams which enter this 
lake, and at these places are to found 


trout that have run down the streams and 
grown to a good size.—Mitchell Hunt. 


Maine Trout River 


HE SHEEPSCOT RIVER, which 
empties into the ocean below Wiscas- 
set, Me., a good bet for trout and 
salmon, and offers a variety of fishing. 
Along a 35-mile stretch from Freedom 


is 


to Alna there are ponds, streams, fast 
water, dead water, and meadows with 
plenty of these fish. Another recom- 


mendation is that there are no closed 
yaters and no bass. The western branch 
of this river, starting at Branch Brook 


| near Palermo, is 14 miles long and 
equally good. This river is everywhere 
easily accessible. 

There is always a good stage of wa- 

| ter in the river, which is a natural 

| trout water. At its mouth, there is good 
fishing for striped bass. 

Another good bet in the same gen- 
eral area is Roughingham Meadows, 
near North Searsmont. The Roughing- 
ham stream has consistently yielded 
good catches. Bartlett and Thompson 
brooks, both emptying into the mea- 

| dows, are good trout streams. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 




















EXCELLENT FISHING! 


Small Mouth Bass, Lal Trout 
Wall-Eyed Pike, Great Nor ‘thos 1 Pil 
UNSURPASSED HUNTING! 
Moose, Deer, Be Small Game. 
Write for 
LAKE PENAGE LOG CABIN CAMPS 
R. R. 1, Whitefish, Soo Line, Ont., Canada 











‘Where to GO 


Fis 


G 


Ask Us 


mu oi iN 





Fishir n June... Lake & 
be ot the ve r) 
ot: = Galore, _Muskies June 20, Bass July 1 
ekeeping I Main I ge Family accommo- 
C Sand Be: 1. Ju the place for a good rest 
good Sst . Wi or \ Folder. 
CAMP CHAMPL AIN 
Len Hughes Trout Mills, Ont., Canada 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks, Grouse, in season 


Are Big & Plenty up Ghost River Way 
in Northern Ontario. Come on! 
For a far ral er’s \ ; 

nan ni Nor a Pik pt 7 ag 

WENDIGO HUNTING LODGES 


Ghost River Ontario, Canada 


TROUT, MOOSE, DEER, BEAR—— 











BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 


Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 


I ; 7 Ib. and¢ ests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Nc Our fishing off tt! 
beaten tra unc you there in cc 
fort. Canoe I ba Rivers. Practic 
irgir 1 territor 1, Deer, Bear in season. 





~ Bill ‘Bruce’ s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


Joe’s Camps & Lodges 


In Northern Ontario—North of Fifty 
iges on ¢ in Lake Also light house 


, « 
I ‘ N , Trout 





B ‘ We i e@ i 1 Indian guides. 


\“ 


JOE’S CAMPS, QUIBELL, ONTARIO, CANADA 











LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
peaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from ‘New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill, folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


_Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P R.) N. Ont., Canada 









The RANGERS LODGE 
LAKE BAPTISTE, ONTARIO 
BASS PIKE 


A log cabin camp an and his family. Off 

the main trail t of ea aeCE The FISHING is un 

excelled. Cool, restful. Excellent f 1 Comfortabl rr 

ished log cabir nd main lod Rathing beach. Ca 

boats, guid Reasonable rat Booklet on reque 

THE RANGERS LODGE : 
Ontario, 


for the fist 


Canada 








Lake Baoptiste 


Vv HUNT 


On the We last fr at 
ing U Ranch, wi th “ite € i 
guides, f« 
Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep, Goats, 
Grizzly, Cinnamon, Brown, Black and 
White Faced Bear, Canada Geese, Grouse, 
Prairie Chicken, Great Variety of Ducks. 
Also good hing. Rates and folders on request. 


FLYING U RANCH 


70-Mile House, B. C., 








s Fl 
ood 


the famoi 
and experi 


1 





Jack Boyd Canada 


SHOOT BIG GAME 


in Northern British Lelambia 


annin), Goats, 











Hunt oe ur leep 

Moo Caribou "“Getasty, M » B and Timber 
Wolves, with rplane and saddle horses. Sure 
sec s thr sgalore. Experienced licensed guides 
re onable prices. Comfortable camps, 15 years 


Pat Cameron Guides, Hudson Hope B. C. 
Write for particulars to Box 36, Muskogee, 


Sheep—Goat—Grizzly—Moose 
Mule Deer—Elk 


On 30- Bey Trips. 
Only No. 1 outfits and g It’s good business 
for us to please vot It’s Dod isiness for you to 


write us if you w 1 a trip. 





ant tl at nd of 
HAGGBLAD BROS. 


LUSCAR ALBERTA, CANADA 


Okla. 
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Unspoiled Quebec Area 


HERE is now accessible by road 
territory in Quebec which offer 
sport to both fisherman and hunter. It 
includes a chain of large lakes com 


mencing with Lac du Cerf and reaching 
far into the wilderness. These lakes 
abound with gray trout and great North- 
ern pike, and fish of more than 20 Ib. are 
often taken. There are also many small 
lakes filled with brook trout of large 
size and excellent quality. Deer, bear, and 


ruffed grouse are plentiful. The scenery 


is fine and the climate delightful. 

This area may be reached by auto- 
mobile over Route 11 from sapere 
turning left off this road % mile west of 
3arette, and turning left again out of 
Kiamika—taking the road along which 
the telephone line runs. It also m iy be 
reached over Route 35 from Ottawa, 
turning to the right off this road upon 
the first road north of Notre Dame du 
Pont Main. Boats, canoes, supplies, and 
camping equipment are obtainable 


Cerf, where accommodations al 
John O. Wingrave 


Lac du 


available. 


Newfoundland Fishing 


also 


HERE are over 200 salmon rivers in 

Newfoundland, with not a single foot 
of posted water, a fact which should 
bring joy to the heart of every angler 
Newfoundland salmon reach weights of 
10 lb. or more, and most of the river 
can be waded. Also, practically all the 
island’s lakes and streams have brook 
trout or sea trout. In some rivers the 


average of these fish runs as high as 8 lb. 


Trout in Utah 


HERE is good fly-fishing for trout in 
the Uintah Mountains of Utah. To en- 
joy it, however, it is necessary to pack 
part of the way. The Chain Lake country 
is good, as is also the Timothy Lake 


country. Another good trout section is 
the Grandaddy Lake. 


This Uintah fishing may be reached by 


driving from Salt Lake City on U.S 
highway No. 40 to Duchesne, then over 
a dirt road perhaps 60 miles out of 


Duchesne, then by saddle horse and 
pack outfit for 30 to 40 miles. An altern- 
ative rout would be from Salt Lake City 
to Kamas, then to Mirror Lake from 
Kamas over a dirt road, and then by 
pack to the Grandaddy lakes. I have 
found the fishing in that section to be 


excellent.—W. FEF. Anderson. 


New Mexico Trout 


HE mountain areas of northern New 
Mexico, and the Mogollon range in the 


southwestern part of the state have 
many clear, cold trout streams affording 
good sport. The best fishing is to be 
found in the Gila wilderness area, and a 
pack trip is necessary. Also, there are 
high mountain lakes in the Pecos and 
Taos mountains which afford excellent 
trout why? 

In th p> o Grande River from Embudo 
to the Colorado line; the lower Red 
River; the Pecos, Chama, lower Brazos 
and others of the larger stream the 
trout attain very good size Drainage 
canals in the middle Rio Grande Valley 
have be stocked with rainbows, which 


1ave flourished 


Among the good trout lakes are Eagle 


Nest, east of Taos; Bluewater, 30 mils 
east of Gallup; Horse Lake, west of Park 
View; Storrie Lake, near Las Vega 
Cherette Lakes near Wagon Mound 


of Espanola; and 


‘arrizozo 


Santa Cruz Lake, east 
Nogal Lake near ¢ 


WE FIND THE GAME 





You Bag 


@ For unrivalled big game hunting opportunities. 
come to the vast territory of the Canadian Rockies. 
Here Bighorn, Dall and Stone Sheep, Mountain 
Goats, Grizzlies, Moose, Caribou and Elk, Black 
Bear and Deer are plentiful according to district. 
Our scouts keep us reliably posted on hunting con- 
ditions—giveé us information as to location of game 
and other details — yours for the asking — abso- 
lutely FREE. Let us put you in touch with competent 
guides and outfitters. Write or wire A. O. Seymour, 
GeneralTourist Agt.,3427 Windsor Stn., Montreal, Que. 


CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS + NO PASSPORTS 
When sending POSTCARDS to 


CANADA please remember 
POSTAGE IS TWO CENTS 


FIGHTING TROUT & SALMON 


Trout Fishing Exceptionally Fine 
Deer, bear & bird season Sept. 15 to Nov. 30. Ap- 
proximately 400 sq. mi. virgin country under lease on 
Little Tobique River and tributaries. Canoe trips, ex- 
pert guides. Best of cabins, beds and foods. Easy to 
reach. Satisfied sportsmen my best ad. References and 
folder on request. 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox, Nictau, New Brunswick, Can. 














ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


offers an ideal place tor 


HUNTING & FISHING 


for Deer, Duck, Geese, Snipe, Woodcock, Sea& Brook Trout 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Only 32 hours from Quebec, or 7 trom Gaspe. Incl. rates. 
Anticosti Division OL—P.O. Box 69, 
Montreal, Canada 














NORTHERN QUEBEC**:....." 


Speckled Trout 
Ouananiche—Pike 

Bear—Partridge—Ducks—Geese 
CLUB PANACHE ONATCHIWAY CLUB 


200 sq. miles 250 sq. miles 


Salmon Trout 
Moose—Deer 











Spe Trout Record Speckled Trout, 

M ‘ Deer ind Salmon Trout, Pike— 

Be ( fortable Moose and Bear (new 

‘ Competent irea never fished or 
hunted in before). 

Per nd Manouan Rivers for OUANA- 

NICHI Y inquiry invited References. De- 
riptive folder on request. Write or wire. 


J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 














IN ALL CASES, THE 


INFORMATION GIVEN COVERS ONLY 








ALASKA 


Hunting: Polar Bear, Wolf, Wolverine, Coy- 
ote, Marmot, Squirrel (no limits). Caribou (res. 
5, nonres. 2) closed south of Yukon River. 
Large Brown and Grizzly Bear (no limits) open 
only to res. in nonrestricted areas. Black Bear 
(res. no limits, nonres. 3) Ist and 3rd Judicial 
Divisions closed. Fishing: Trout, except Dolly 
Varden (no size-40). Dolly Varden Trout and 
all other fish (no limits). Warning: Fishing 
regulations were in process of revision at time 
of going to press; consult authorities. Licenses: 
Hunting: Res. $1; nonres. $50. Fishing: Not 
required. 


ALABAMA 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). White Lake 
Bass (10”°-15). Rock Bass (4%%"-15) Bream 
(4144-25). Crappie, White Perch, Calico Bass 
(8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Jack Salm- 
on (12”~=10). (Aggregate all game fish, 35.) 
Licenses: Res. $1; nonres. $5, 7-day $2. 


ARIZONA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Coy- 
ote, Jack Rabbit (no limits). Cottontail Rab- 
bit (6) Yavapai, Navajo, Coconino, and Apache 
Counties closed). Fishing: Black Bass (10-10, 
not over 15 lb. and 1). Channel Catfish (12”-10, 
not over 15 lb. and 1). Carp, Sucker, Ring 
Perch, Charr (no limits). Crappie, Bluegill, 
Bream, Sunfish, Striped Bass, Bullhead (no 
size-aggregate 20, not over 20 lb. and 1). Trout 
(no size-15, not over 10 lb. and 1; Oak Creek 
and Grand Canyon National Park, no size-10). 
Special regulations for all fishing in Lake Mead 
and Colorado River bordering Arizona and 
Nevada. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3.50, hunting only $2.50, fishing only $1.75. 
Nonres.: Hunting and fishing $25; small game 
and fishing $10; fishing only $3; Lake Mead 
and Arizona side of Colorado River below Lake 
Mead only, 15-day $1. License required for 
predators. 


ARKANSAS 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Squirrel, Mar- 
ion County only (6). Fishing: Trout (12”-6). 
Black Bass (10”-15). Crappie, Calico Bass 
(8”-15). Wall-eyed Pike, Jack Salmon (14”-6). 
Bream (no size-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting, not required for 
rabbit or squirrel; fishing, with artif. bait, $1.50. 
Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $5, 10-day $2. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hunting: Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, 
Cougar, Jack Rabbit (no _ limits) Fishing: 
Striped Bass (12”-5). Shad (no size-5). Cat- 
fish (no size, except in Lake County 9”~-50 lb.) 
Steelhead and all Trout, except Golden Trout 
(no size-10 Ib. and 1, not more than 25 fish; 
some local size and catch regulations). White- 
fish (no limits). Note: Part of San Lorenzo 
River closed for trout and whitefish. Salmon 
(local regulations). Black Bass (9"-10; Clear 
Lake, 9”~5; Districts 134 and 4A, 9”-15). Cal- 
ico Bass, Crappie (no size-25; Clear Lake, no 
size-10; District 454, no size-15). Sunfish (no 
size-25; District 454, no size-15). Sacramento 
Perch (no size-25; Clear Lake, no size-10). 
Golden Trout (5”-10 Ib. and 1, not more than 
20 fish). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing 
$2. Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. A hunt- 
ing license is required for jack rabbit but 
not for predators. 


COLORADO 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, 
Coyote (no limits). Fishing: Trout, Grayling 
(7"). (No catch limit on squawfish, carp, suck- 
er, or whitefish. Daily catch limit on all other 
fish, aggregate of 10 lb. and 1, not over 25 fish 
—trout in Monument Lake, 10 Ib. and 1, not 
over 10 fish.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $5, small 


Raccoon, 


10 


game and fishing $2. Nonres.: Hunting $25; 


fishing $3, 10-day $1. 


CONNECTICUT 


Fishing: Striped Bass (inland waters, 12”= 
none). Bullhead (no _ size-30). Lake Trout 
(10”-none). Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-10). 


Yellow Perch, White Perch (7”-aggregate 15). 
Black Bass (10”-10). Calico Bass or Crappie 
(7"-10). Season closes 15th: Trout (6-15 fish 
or 10 lb.), Shad (no limits). Licenses: Res. 
$3.35, 3-day $1.35; nonres. $5.35 or fee charged 
nonres. in applicant’s state, 3-day $1.85. 


DELAWARE 


Fishing: Crappie, Sunfish, Yellow Ned (no 
size-12). Eel (12”-none). Brook, Brown, Rain- 
bow Trout (6”-6). Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, 
Wall-eyed Pike (10”-6). Calico Bass (no size- 
12). Licenses: Res. $1.25; nonres. $7.50, 6-day 


$3.25. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-5). Crappie (6”- 
5). Bream (4"-5). No size or catch limit on 
any fish except in Tidal Basin. Licenses: Not 
required, but permit (free) is necessary for 
Tidal Basin. 


FLORIDA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Panther, Opossum, Rabbit, 
Fox, Flying Squirrel (no limits). Bear (Volu- 
sia County closed) (no limits). Deer (only 
Collier and Dixie Counties open-1). Fishing: 
Black Bass (12”-12; Brevard and Osceola Coun- 
ties 12”-8; Lake County 12”-6). Bream (5”= 
30; Gadsden and Leon Counties 5”-20). Speckle 
Perch (7”-30; Osceola County 8”-30; Gadsden 
and Leon Counties 7”-20). Pike (no size-—30). 
Jack (mo size-15). (Aggregate all game fish, 
40; Gadsden and Leon Counties, 25.) Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting, state $5.50, county of res. $1.25, 
county other than county of res. $3.25; fishing 
$2.25, not required in county of res. Nonres.: 
Hunting $25.50, 10-day $10.50; fishing $5.50, 
10-day $2.25. 


GEORGIA 


Hunting: Rabbit (no limits). Fishing: Rain- 
bow Trout, Brown Trout (8”-20). Brook or 
Speckled Trout (7”-25; Chattahoochee National 


Forest, 7”-10). Other game fish (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting, state $3.25, county 
$1; fishing $1.25, not required for fishing in 
county of res. with natural bait. Nonres.: 


Hunting, state $12.50, county $5; fishing $5.25. 
Special permits: Chattahoochee National For- 


est, res. and nonres.: Season $10, 10-day $5, 
l-day $1. 
IDAHO 

Hunting: Bear (1) some counties closed. 


Fishing: Salmon (no size-2 in designated wa- 
ters). Trout, a few designated waters close on 
10th (6”), Bass (6”), Crappie, Catfish, Sunfish 
(no size) (aggregate 25, or 15 lb. and 1). Crappie 
in Benewah County (6”-15). Jefferson County 
closed for black bass, calico bass, and crappie. 
Whitefish (no size-50 lb.) Dolly Varden Trout, 
designated waters closed until 15th (no size-25 
Ib.) Perch (no size-35). Sturgeon (no limits). 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2, fishing $2. Non- 
res.: Hunting and fishing $50; fishing $5, 10-day 
$2. 


ILLINOIS 


Hunting: Squirrel, opens Southern Zone on 
15th, rest of state closed (5). Fishing: Rock 
Bass, Crappie (5”-15), White Bass (7”-15), Yel- 
low Bass, Bluegill, Sunfish (no size-15) (ag- 


*" gregate 25). Buffalo, Carp, Bullhead, Perch, 
Catfish, Spoonbill Cat, Sheephead, Blackfin, 
Chub, Herring, Longjaw (no limits). Lake 


Trout (1% Ilb.-none). Whitefish (2 1Ib.-none), 


Trout, except Lake Trout (7”-8). Pickerel 
(16”), Pike (12”), Black Bass (10”) (aggregate 
10). Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.50, fishing 75 


cents. Nonres.: Hunting $15, fishing $3. 
INDIANA 
Hunting: Red Fox, Gray Fox (no limits). 


Fishing: Carp, Gar, Dogfish, Sucker, Catfish (no 


limits). Brook, Brown, Lock Leven, and Rain- 
bow Trout (7”-aggregate 15). Bluegill, Red- 
eared Sunfish, Crappie, Rock Bass (5”=ag- 
gregate 25). Silver, Yellow, Black, Kentucky, 
White, or Striped Bass (10”-aggregate 6). Pike 
Perch (10-6). Pike or Pickerel (no size-6). 
Yellow Perch (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 


Hunting and fishing $1.50. Nonres.: Hunting and 
fishing $15.50; fishing only $2.25, 14-day $1. 


IOWA 


Fishing: Sheepshead, Carp, Buffalo, Quill- 
back, Gar, Dogfish (no limits). Bullhead (no 
size-25; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 


Lee County no limits). Sucker, Redhorse (no 
size-15; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
Lee County no limits). Perch, Yellow Perch, 


Crappie, Striped, Yellow, Silver, and Calico 
Bass (7”-15). Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout 
(7"-aggregate 8). Catfish (12”-15). Northern 


Pike (15-8; Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, 
and Lee County 15”-15). Wall-eyed, Sand, and 
Sauger Pike (13”-8). Black Bass (large-mouth 
12”, small-mouth 10”-5; in Mississippi and 


Missouri Rivers and Lee County both species 
10”-5). Warmouth and Rock Bass, Sunfish, 
Bluegill (5”-15). Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish 


(5 lb.-none), Sand Sturgeon (1 Ib.-none) open 
only in Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, and in 
inland waters of Lee County. In inland waters 
except those of Lee County aggregate daily 
catch of all fish on which there is a close sea- 
son and a daily catch limit, 25. In Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers and inland waters of Lee 
County aggregate possession limit on all fish 
on which there is a daily catch limit, 30. Li- 
censes: Res. $1; nonres. $3, 6-day $1.50. 


KANSAS 


Hunting: Coyote, Rabbit (no limits). Fish- 
:ng: Black, Kentucky, or Spotted Bass (10”). 
Ciappie (7”). Channel Catfish (12” Yellow 
Perch (6”). Drum Perch (10”). Bluegill (6”). 
(Aggregate all game fish, 15—in state iakes, 10.) 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1, fishing $1. Non- 
res.: Hunting $7: fishing $3, 15-day $1. 


KENTUCKY 


Fishing: Black Bass (11”-10). Trout (7”-10). 
Crappie (8”-15) Rock Bass (Goggle-eye), Jack 
Salmon (Wall-eyed Pike), Striped Bass (no 
size-15) Licenses: Res. $1. Nonres. $2.50, 
7-day $1.00 


LOUISIANA 


Fishing: Black Bass (10”-20). Yellow Bass, 
White Bass, Crappie (7”-25). Sunfish (5”~100). 
Licenses: Res. Angling $1, nonres. $2. 


MAINE 


Fishing: Salmon (14”). Trout (6” in brooks 
and streams, 7” in lakes, ponds, and rivers). 
Togue (14”). Black Bass (10”). White Perch 
(6"). (Aggregate 7'% Ilb., but not more than 25 
fish in brooks and streams; 10 lb., but not more 
than 25 fish in lakes, ponds, and rivers). Li- 
censes: Res. $1.15; nonres. $5.15, 15-day $3.15. 


MARYLAND 


Fishing: Catfish (7”=none). Sucker, Carp, 
Eel, Gudgeon (no limits). Trout, all species, 
Deep Creek Lake only (8”-10). Rainbow Trout, 
open only in Youghiogheny River below Swal- 
low Falls, Garrett County (7”-10 All other 
waters closed to trout fishing. Striped Bass 
(Rock) (’ not over 15 lb.-none). Susque- 
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Guide for July 


THE PERIOD FROM JULY 


(14”-none 
10°-10; 


hann Black Bass, open 
Vv Deep Creek Lake 


abc 


a Salmon 
e tidewater only 
) 


9”—1¢ ike, Pickerel (14”-none). White and 
Yellow Perch 7”-non Sturgeon (20 Ib- 
none). Sluefish (Tayl 8”-none). Licenses: 


e 
Res. $1.25; nres. $5.50, 7-day license for 
Deep Creek Lake $2.25, 1-day $1.25. Licenses 
not required for fishing in tidewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fishing: Trout, Dukes County closes 
(6"-15; Onota Lake, 9”-10 lb. but not 
than 8 fish; Deerfield River and its diverted 
waters, 12”-5; Millers River and its diverted 
waters, 9”-15; great ponds stocked with trout, 


15th 


more 


6”-5). Salmon (12”-5). Yellow Perch, Horned 
pout (no size-30). Great Northern Pike, 
Muscallonge 15”—none Pickerel (12”-10). 


Pike Perch (12”-5). White Perch, inland waters 
(7"-15). Black Bass (10”-6). Licenses: Res. 
$2; nonres. $5.25, 3-day $1.50. 

MICHIGAN 

Hunting: Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bobcat, Red 
Squirrel, Fox, Woodchuck (no limits). Bear 
(local regulations). Fishing: Brook, Brown, 
and Rainbow Trout (7”=-15; Rainbow Trout in 
Lake Charlevoix 7”-5). Landlocked Salmon 
(10"-5). Northern Pike (14”-5). White Bass 
(7”-10). Rock Bass, Calico Bass, Crappie, Yel- 


Bluegill, Sunfish (6”), Warmouth 
Bass (no size) (aggregate 25). Perch (in Les 
heneaux Channels of Lake Huron, 6”-25; in 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters, 6”—50; 
special limits in other designated waters). Mus- 


low Perch, 


kellunge (30”-none). Pike Perch (Wall-eyed 
Pike) (14”-5; in Great Lakes and their con- 
necting waters 14”-10 Mackinaw or Lake 
Trout (no size-5). Whitefish (no size-7). Buf- 


falo, Bullhead, Carp, Garfish, Cisco, Dogfish, 
Garfish, Herring, Lawyer, Mullet, Pilotfish, Red- 
horse, Sauger, Shad, Sheepshead, Smelt, Sucker 
(no limits). Black Bass (10”-5; Smallmouth 
Black Bass in Great Lakes, 10”-10). Licenses: 
Res.: Deer and bear $2.25; small game $1; fish- 
ing $1 Nonres.: Deer and bear $25; small 
game, Zones 1 and 2, $5, Zone 3, $15; fishing 
$2, 10-day $1. 


MINNESOTA 


Fishing: Yellow Perch, Catfish, Carp, Dog- 
fish, Redhorse, Sucker, Sheepshead (no limits). 
Whitefish (16”-none). Buffalo (15”=none Bull- 
head (no size—50 Trout, except Lake Trout 
(no size-15 Lake Trout or Landlocked Salm- 
on (no size-5). Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger, Great 
Northern Pike (no Muskellunge (no 





size-8 


size-2). Crappie, Sunfish, Rock Bass (no size- 
15). Black Bass, Yellow Bass (no size-6). 
Licenses: Res. 50 cents, nonres. $3. 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”-25). Crappie (8”= 


25). Sunfish (5"-25). (Aggregate all game fish, 
50.) Licenses: Res.: $1.25, family license $2.25; 
nonres. $3.25. 


MISSOURI 





Hunting Rabbit, Wo limits). 
Squirrel (6 Fishing: opens 
15th (13”-8 Trout (8-1 Jack Salmon, 


Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel, Little Pickerel, Pike 
Perch, Grass Pike, Northern Pike, Sand Pike, 
Muskallunge (13”-4). Silver, White, and Striped 











Bass (8-12 Crappie, Yellow, Calico, and 
Strawberry Bass, White Perch (7”-12.). Yellow 
and Ringed Perch 7°=25 Bluegill, Bream 
(5”-12 Black Bass (10”-8 Rock Bass, Red- 
eye, Goggle-eye (6”-12). Aggregate of above, 
25.) Warmouth Bass, Sunfis! Indian Fish, 
Black Perch (no size-25 m, Sheepshead 
(9”=25). Carp, Gar (no limits). All fish not 
mentioned above (no size-25 lb. and 1 fish a day, 
a person, or a boat). Licenses: Res.: Hunting 
and fishing, state $2.65, county $1.15; hunting 
only $2.15; fishing only $1.15. Nonres.: Hunt- 


JULY, 1940 





TO JULY 31 INCLUSIVE 





Seasons, Bag Limits, and License Fees 


In presenting this comprehensive monthly digest of fish and game 
laws, compiled by Arthur Grahame from official sources and covering 
the facts you need to know when planning trips, we have made every 
effort to insure accuracy. Space limitations, however, prevent listing 
local exceptions to general laws; so you are urged to consult state or 
local authorities before taking either game or fish. 

Size and daily catch, or bag limits, are given in parentheses after 


names of species. 


ing $15.15: 


charged n 


MONTANA 


Hunting: Mountain Lion, Lynx, Bobcat 
Wolverine, Wolf, Coyote (no limits). Fishing 
All game fish (no size-aggregate 15 fish or 15 lb 
and 1, but not more than 5 of catch, except 
Sunfish, Yellow Perch, Ring Perch and Bullhead, 
under 7” Licenses: Res.: Game birds an 
ing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, 10-day $2.50. Li- 
t required for predators 


fishing $3.15, 6-day $1.15—or fees 


ynres. in applicant's state. 





fish- 
cense r 


NEBRASKA 














Hunting: Cottontail Rabbit (10). Fishing: 
Perch (no size-25). Carp, Buffalo, Sucker 
limits Trout 10 size-10, in state-owned 
lakes 5 Black Bass (10”"-5). Crappie, R 
Bass, Bullhead (6”-15). Sunfish (no size-15 
Wall-eyed Pike, Sauger (12”-5). Catfish (10”- 
10 Northern Pike (15”-5 (All game fish, 
except Carp, Buffalo, and Sucker, aggregate 
25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1.10, fishing 

ng and fishing $1.60 Nonres 

r fee charged nres. in 

state: fishing $2.10 or fee charged 
applicant's state. 


NEVADA 


Hunting: Wildcat, Bobcat, Lynx, Wolf, Wol- 
verine, Coyote, Squirrel (no limits). Fishing: 
Trout size-10 Catfish (no size-—50 All 
other game fish (no size-10 lb. or 25 fish 


Special regulations for Lake Mead, and 

rado River bordering Nevada and Ar a 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50 
Nonres.: Hunting $10, fishing $3. Special non- 
res. 15-day fishing permit for Lake Mead and 


the Colorado River below Boulder Dam in 
Nevada and Arizona, $2. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fishing: Yellow Perch (no size-10 Ib. but not 
more than 40 fish). Lake Trout (15”-2; Big 


Diamond Pond, Big Greenough Pond, and Stin- 

: Shad, Whitefish, Bluefin 
Brook Trout (6”-5 lb., but 

pecial Limit Waters, 


> > 


son Lake, 12”-2 
size-—aggregate 12) 
not more than 20 fish; in 


7”, not more than 10 fish Salmon (15”-2; Big 
Diamond Pond, Umbagog Lake, and Con- 
and Androscoggin Rivers, 12”-2) 

or Golden Trout (12”-4). Pickerel 

no limits in waters open entiré 


ned Pout 





no size-40). Muscallonge 
no limits Pike Perch (10”-none; no | i 
Canobie Lake White Perch (7”-10 Ib.; 
limits in Massabesic Lake. Black Bass (9"= 
l l Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$2.50. Nonres.: Fishing $4, 3-day $1.50. 
NEW JERSEY 
Fishing: Striped Bass (Rockfish) (18”-none 


Black Bass, Oswego Bass (9”-aggregate 10; in 
Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries, 9”-none Rock 





in Delaware River and Bay 
between N. J. and Del. and tidewater tribu- 

ries, limits; in Delaware River between 
N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between Trenton 
Falls and Birch Creek, 6”-20). White Bass (9”= 
none; in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries, and in Del- 
aware River between N, J. and Pa. and tribu- 
taries between Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, 


size=20: 


6”—none Calico Bass, Crappie (6”-aggregate 
20; in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. 
and Del. and tidewater tributaries, 6”—none). 
Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch (14”-25; in Dela- 


ware River and Bay between N, J. and Del, and 


tidewater tributaries, 12”-none; in Delaware 


River between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries be- 
tween Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, 12”~10). 
Landlocked Salmon (7”-10) open entire month 
in Delaware River and Bay between N. J. and 
Del. and tidewater tributaries, and in Delaware 
River between N. J. and Pa. and tributaries be- 
tween Trenton Falls and Birch Creek; closes 
5th in all other waters. Trout (7”-10) closes 


] 


Delaware River 


5th in all waters, except in 

ind Bay between N. J. and Del. and tidewater 
tributaries (6”—-none) and in Delaware River be- 
tween N. J. and Pa. and tributaries between 
[Trenton Falls and Birch Creek, (6-20). (Daily 


atch limit all game and food fish in inland wa- 


ters, 25.) Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing 
$3 f g only $2.10. Nonres.: Fishing 
$5 é for fresh waters, inland tidal 
wate Delaware River. 





NEW MEXICO 


Huntin; 
mits Fishing: 


Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote (no 
Trout, Salmon (6”; Pecos 
tributaries above town of Pecos, 
or 10 lb. and 1). Bass (9”=15 Ib, and 
ppie, Ring or Yellow Perch, Bream, 
Bluegill (5”-aggregate 20). Channel 
tfi 10”-25 lb. and 1). Bullhead (no size- 
20 Licenses: Fishing: Res. $2, nonres. $3. 


License not required for predators. 


NEW YORK 





Fishing: Yellow Perch, Crappie, Calico Bass 
no limits except by local regulations). White 
Perc! 10 size-25). Sauger (no limits). Otsego 
Whitefish (9”-10 lb.). Lake Trout, Landlocked 
Sa:mon, Ouananiche (15”-3). Whitefish, Striped 
Bass 16"-none). Brook, Brown, Speckled, 
Rainbow, Steelhead, and Red-throat Trout (7”- 
10 Pickerel, Pike, Pike Perch (12”=no limit 
n waters open to netting, 10 in »ther waters). 
Black Bass, Oswego Bass (10”-8; special limits 


Lake George and Glen 
Lake closed, Muskalonge, 24”-none; in Chau- 
County 24”-1). Short-nosed Sturgeon 
T: Lake or Sea Sturgeon (42”=-none). 
Bulll 1 (no limits; Sacandaga Reservoir, no 
George closed until 15th. Great 


lesignated waters), 


$ize-3 Lake 


Northern ike (Saint Lawrence River, 20”-10; 
Sacandaga Reservoir, 16”-5). Licenses: Res.: 
Hunting and fishing $2.25; fishing $1.65. Non- 
res Fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Grip on Life 
ete. GIBSON’S 

story, “Sir Rattle- 
snake,” was keenly in- 
teresting, particularly the part about 
the reptile’s tenacity to life. In my 
work, I’ve had to do considerable mount- 
ing of birds, animals, and snakes, and 
have observed the varying degree of 
muscular reaction which takes place in 
them, from several moments up to many 
hours after the coup de grace has been 
administered. The degree and duration 
of such reaction depend largely, of 
course, upon the species, that of the 
dove being the weakest and shortest, 
and that of snakes the most violent and 
prolonged. 

Last summer I captured a 3-ft. garter 
snake near a bog. Having caught it 
uninjured, I decided to preserve the 
specimen, so I placed it in a sack and 
took it back to my shop, where I thor- 
oughly chloroformed it. Then I took 
color notes, measurements, and photos. 
Starting to skin the snake, I made the 
usual belly cut from chin to tip of tail, 
exposing the reptile’s innards and in- 
ducing bleeding. During this operation 
there wasn't the slightest movement to 
be seen. The snake was then immersed 
in a crock full of strong arsenic solu- 
tion, which kills the smell so evident in 
a freshly killed snake. 

Other business called me away from 
my place, and I was gone for five hours. 
You can imagine my surprise when I 
returned to the shop (which had been 
well locked in my absence) and found 
the crock empty of everything but the 
solution! It was with a rather eerie feel- 
ing that I searched about for the opened, 
bloodless snake. Finally I found it 
under a folded tarpaulin 20 ft. away 
from the crock. Though under the kill- 
ing effects of chloroform, arsenic, and 
bleeding for six hours, that snake had 
power enough to get out of the con- 
tainer, and hide. Even when I put the 
reptile in a sure-fire killer, alcohol, it 
churned and threshed around for fully 
five minutes. 

The battered,’ and apparently dead, 
rattler’s attack on Gibson was not, I am 
sure, mere muscular reaction. It struck 
deliberately at his arm, whereas with 
muscular reaction, there would have 
been a sort of pointless flailing, unchar- 
acteristic of a live snake, and with no 
definite purpose or effort.—William H. 
Hedrick, West Allis, Wis. 
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IFTY years ago my 

father moved to the 
plains of western Kan- 
sas. There were plenty of rattlers there 
then, and as I grew up I killed, or 
helped to kill, several hundred prairie 
rattlesnakes. I am not questioning Tom 
Gibson's story, because our experiences 








have been different—mine, in California, 


being confined to less than a dozen in- 
stances. 

But Gibson says that a rattlesnake 
hisses and, when he’s in fighting mood, 
has his mouth wide open. Now, bull 
snakes and hognose snakes hiss, but 





never a rattler that I’ve encountered. 
Of the few occasions I've run across 
them in California, two of the reptiles 
were in fighting mood but neither of 
them hissed or opened its mouth except 
to strike. 

The prairie rattlers I used to see in 
Kansas were small—a four-footer being 
considered large—but each _ carried 
enough venom to kill a person with a 
well-placed bite. Several of my friends 
were bitten, an old schoolmate dying of 
the effects. I don’t think it’s safe to rely 
on a rattler’s warning you before he 
strikes. A neighbor of mine was bitten, 
and he maintains that the snake struck 
first and buzzed later.—C. J. Cook, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 


Cheer for the Channel Cat 


EDITOR ERE’'S a word in 
Outdoor Life: praise of the low- 

ly channel catfish, a 
good friend of the Missouri angler. Not 
having many lakes suitable for bass, 





MIGOSH! NOBODY EVER 
CHEERED FOR ME BEFORE 





crappie, or bluegill in our section, we 
try our skill on the cat, and one about 
16 or 17 in. long, played on a 5ft. rod, 
will show us plenty of sport. 

I've tried most baits, and my conclu- 
sion is that fresh shrimp tops the list as 
a cat catcher. And as for eating pleas- 
ure, try catfish browned to a turn; I'll 
bet my rod, reel, and boots it can’t be 
beat!—K. L. Cunningham, Novinger, Mo. 


Nothing But Perfection 


EDITOR Y congratulations 
Outdoor Life: to Van Allen Ly- 

man (who takes issue 
with my conclusions regarding the ac- 
curacy of the .22 short) on his rifle and 
his shooting. He has, I think, gained the 
utmost accuracy possible from the little 
cartridge as it is loaded at present. But 
he must pardon me if I say, “Not good 
enough.” 

To be specific, Lyman reports a %-in. 
group at 25 ft. He can do better than 
that. At 25 ft., 4-in. groups, or all in one 
hole, are not beyond the capacity of the 
short, but I regard this 25-ft. range as 


_ about the limit of its dependable ac- 


curacy. 

At 50 ft. he reports %-in. groups, but 
the diameter of the 10 ring on the stand- 
ard N.R.A. gallery target is .15 in., and 
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a %-in. group will have too many 9’s to 
please the match expert. We have 
plenty of 50-ft. indoor matches here, 
and our crack shots regard anything 
less than a perfect score from prone as 
beneath notice. The .22 Long Rifle will 
do it, the short will not. 





WE BOTH SEEM 





Lyman’s *s-in. group at 75 ft. is fine, 
but the 10 ring is only .335 in., and a 95 
or 96 is poor shooting for a match score. 

It wouldn’t be any problem for the 
ammunition makers to give us a better 
short. Let them load a few hulls with 
Lesmok or semismokeless, as they used 
to do, for us gun cranks who are always 
seeking perfection. To be sure, we'd 
have to clean our barrels oftener, and 
more thoroughly, just as we do now with 
the special Long Rifle stuff, but we’d be 
glad to do it in return for a short upon 
which we could depend in range work. 
Charles H. Chapman, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Experience Gets Results 


EDITOR ISHING tackle has 
Outdoor Life: changed quite a bit 
since I first took up 
the sport more than 30 years ago. I’ve 
tried a lot of it, and now I think I’ve 
worked out a good, simple outfit. 

I've an old reel, made years ago, that 
runs as smoothly as it ever did. I take 
it apart every spring, put the parts in 
gasoline, clean well, and use just a little 
good oil on them. My 5%-ft. rod, also 
an old-timer, has stood up well. For line, 
I use a good 9 or 10-lb. test, and find it is 
more sporting than a heavier one. When 
I go after bass, I tie a kidney or keel 
weight securely, and then attach a 
nickel spinner. To this I add a Royal 
Coachman fly, except in the fall, when I 
use a Yellow May or a Yellow Sally up 
to the time the leaves begin to fall on 
the water, when the bass don’t hit well. 

In the spring, a bucktail is a fine lure 
because it imitates the leg motion of 
young crawdads, and they’re what the 
bass are looking for. The kidney weight 
will keep the hook riding up if the swivel 
is removed. é 

To make the fly or bucktail ride up 
like a minnow, I always use a strip of 
pork rind. I cut it to the desired length 
and punch a hole for the hook from the 
underside up through the tough upper 
skin. That way the hook rides high and 
catches the fish in the top of the mouth, 
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so there is less danger of losing him. 

The main thing in game fishing, it 
seems to me, is always to keep out of 
sight, and never wear a white hat or 
white clothing, which frighten the fish. 
—G. V. Millet, Kansas City, Mo. 


No Kicks About Kick 


EDITOR HOSE sentiments of 
Outdoor H. K. Burrell’s about 

the .30/06 are mine 
too, and I can’t see where Jack O’Con- 
nor is justified in insinuating that it 
has too much recoil. 

My trouble is that, in addition to sup- 
porting a gun, I have to support a wife 
who also likes to shoot! Naturally we 
cannot go in for expensive ammunition, 
and since Uncle Sam provides. .30/06 
hulls at a low price, that’s our gun. Yes, 
my wife (who weighs 94 lb.) uses it too. 
We have a .22 which she'll consent to 
use on an indoor range, but in summer, 
every Sunday after church, we go to 
the local club’s outdoor gallery, where 
we each shoot fifty rounds at a total 
cost of only $3. 

During the deer season we take our 
guns out, and so far my wife has got 
two bucks, one shot each. Me, I’m too 
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busy looking for horns, so for three 
years I haven't had a shot. And the 
boys at the gun club who shoot the 


.30/06 don’t ever mention sore shoulders, 
so I guess we must be a bunch of he- 
men!—Ralph R. Foster, Detroit, Mich. 


Don't Fight, Boys 


ATELY, it seems to 

me, the “What's on 
Your Mind?” pages 
clearing house for a lot of 
The readers of OvrT- 
poor Lire are scattered all over the 
world, and it’s natural that they dis- 
agree on things from time to time. How- 
ever, let’s not get into name-calling con- 
tests, but send in more letters about our 
hunting and fishing experiences, or ex- 
pressions of our preferences in guns and 
tuckle, game and fish. I’d like to hear 
more about what others do afield, and 
futile bickering.—Robert E. Coon, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Titanic Toothache 


EDITOR ECENTLY I _ was 
Outdoor trekking through 
the bush here in Af- 
rica, when I was suddenly startled by a 
sound like the factory whistle on the 
Kiberanga sisal estate. I wondered how 
on earth I could have heard it, it being 
a great distance away. Resuming my 
trek, I had about concluded that I'd 
wandered into some sort of an acoustic 
pocket, when I was brought up short by 
another noise, now much nearer. This 
time it sounded like escaping steam. 
Cautiously I made my way into the 
bush, which was thick and high. The 
sound seemed to be coming from a littl 
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are just a 
foolish arguments. 


less 
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HERE SHE COMES! 








clearing, and I quietly approached its 
edge. There I found the source of the 
noise: it was an elephant apparently in 
great agony. The brute was rubbing its 


offside tusk against a tree, although 
each rub seemed to cause even greater 
pain. Peering closely, I saw that the 
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tusk was in bad condition, and that the 
elephant was evidently trying to break 
it off, but without avail. I realized then 
that the poor beast’s trouble was tooth- 
ache, a gigantic toothache; every time 
the elephant rubbed the tusk a spasm 
would pass through its entire body 

But obviously this was one case where 
I was in no position to give first aid, so 
I regretfully resumed my trek.—P. J. 
Sinclair, Tanganyika, Africa. 


How Many Points? 


EDITOR RECENT writer, 
Outdoor Alfred seeler of 

Utah, warts the East 
and West to get together on a standard 
method of counting the points on a 
buck’s antlers. To me the matter seems 
simple: just count the points as you 
find them. For instance, I got a deer last 
fall and he had 12 points, six on each 
side. But if I had shot him in Utah, he'd 
have had only six points, and, I presume 
two legs, because you only count one 
side. But here he had 12 points and four 
legs, and he sure knew how to use them! 
Ray Snyder, St. Ignace, Mich. 
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Preserve the Wilderness 


O* THE SUBJECT 
of road building, 
I thoroughly § agree 
that there should be 
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with J. G. Hills 


some curtailment of the present pro- 
gram. Why can’t we have both im- 
proved country (with roads, camping 


sites, etc.) for those who want it, and 






AS | LIVE AND BREATHE! 
A REAL LIVE TREE! 








virgin country (with no improvements 
other than trail markers) for those of 
us who like to pack into camp for our 
hunting and fishing? 

Although we have an abundance of 
improved sections the country over, it 
seems that we must continue to build 
roads, always reducing the area of vir- 
gin country. And once these sections are 
improved, they can never be returned to 
their natural state. If this road building 
and clearing continues at the pace of 
the last few years, especially since the 
establishment of CCC camps, before 
long our sportsmen will have to go to 
Canada to find wilderness, not to men- 
tion finding game or fish.—W. A. Nor- 
man, Berkeley, Calif. 


Instruction in Shooting 
EDITOR AY UNFORTUNATE 
Outdoo accident in Los 

Angeles focused atten- 
tion on firearms, and moved pub- 
lie official to advocate that guns be kept 
out of the hands of anyone under 21. I 
firmly disagree with him. My opinion is 
that all parents with true. sporting 
blood should undertake to teach their 
children to handle firearms when the 
children are old enough to understand 
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one 


the responsibility attached to shooting 
If more sportsmen would organize 
classes of instruction for youngster 


under expert supervision, we could teach 
thousands of boys and girls how prop 
erly to handle a gun. Such a school was 
organized in a Midwestern city, and I 
was fortunate enough to have a hand in 
teaching the children. The results were 
marvelous. This is a much better plan 
than that of denying the children the 


opportunity to shoot, especially when 
we consider that there are thousands 
of expert shots under 21, many of them 
champions.—Roy LE. Griffin, Jr., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 





WELL! GUESS WILBURS OLD 
ENOUGH FOR A BEAN SHOOTER > 
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HAT do you think 
Life: of a man who 
buys a .22 Hornet rifle 
for his 10-year-old son, just for plinking 
at tin cans? The funny part is that this 
father is an authority on guns, game, 
and fishing, and that’s what makes me 
see red. One week-end I took his kid 
upstate for some 'chuck shooting. After 
we'd started out I asked him if he had 
his safety on “safe.” His reply was, 
“What's a safety?” 

Well, when I heard that, I just 
grabbed his gun (by the way, it had an 
8X, 3-ft.-long 'scope on it) in one hand 
and the kid in the other, and took both 
back to my car. We returned to the city— 
there was no ’chuck hunting that day. 
It burns me up that a man who knows 
better will send a kid out with a dan- 
gerous, high-power gun without show- 
ing him how to use it, and how to act 
in the field. 

It seems to me that kids under 16 
shouldn’t be allowed to handle a rifle or 
shotgun without proper guidance.—S. 
Warsaw, New York, N. Y. 
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Outdoor 


Curing the Hog 


OT liking the game 
hog any more than 
does W. R. Moths, I'd 
like to point out that if he’d reported 
the man he speaks of to a Pennsylvania 
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game protector, the state laws would 
have taken care of the offender. The 
fines, I figure, would have amounted to 
$460, and this probably would have 


changed the game hog’s attitude, even 
though he was “well-to-do.” 

It's the duty of every sportsman to 
help apprehend those two-legged skunks, 
and I call upon you fellows who squawk 
about them, to do a little less hollering 
and a little more helping. If you do, 
you'll insure a bountiful supply of wild- 
life for the future.—A. C. UAl, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Two-Legged Predators? 


ANY sportsmen 

out here are in- 
dignant about one of 
the resolutions adopted by the cattlemen 
at their convention in San Francisco. 
This resolution protests against “the ex- 
cess number of game animals in certain 
sections which is causing destruction of 
grazing lands.” It recommends that the 
Fish and Game Commission take “im- 
mediate steps to reduce the number of 
game animals in such areas” and sug- 
ests “legislation empowering the Com- 
apply known principles of 
vame management.” 

We sportsmen know that there is not 
one place in California where deer or 
any other game animals are too plenti- 
ful. Yet the cattlemen would like to see 
all game, and especially deer, destroyed. 
It's my opinion that the money spent by 
hunters last year in the state, an aver- 
age of about $100 for each of 43,093 deer 
killed, is of economic benefit to all of 
California.—R.E. Stout, Lone Pine, Calif. 
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You meet many a 


HIS is the yarn of a guy—it prob- 

ably will fit a good many of us in 

some respects—-who knew quite a 

few of the whys and wherefores 
of trout fishing, but who seldom made 
any outstanding catches until Maw 
Adams came into his life. 

If you're acquainted with the Adams 
family at all, it’s probably Paw Adams 
you know, for Paw has quite a reputa- 
tion in Michigan trouting circles. Yet 
Maw is the real boss of the family, 
relegating Paw to the background as 
the nemesis of the log-jam mossbacks. 
This guy I mention met her purely by 
chance. And since then more trout, 
particularly large rainbows, have come 
to his creel through Maw’s efforts than 
in all other ways combined. 

I know, because I’m the guy. 

I first became acquainted with Maw 
one day when the girl friend and I, 
meandering along one of the sand ruts 
that natives call roads, emerged from 
a car-enveloping tangle of shrubbery 
to come abruptly upon the bank of a 
dark and fast, but deceptively smooth- 
flowing stream. There was little white 
water except where jutting logs, relics 
of lumbering days, poked bleached ends 
into the current, bobbing continually 
as they met the surge of the water. A 
great blue heron gave up its one-legged 
vigil and flopped ponderously away. 

The stream looked good. We hadn't 
been having much luck on the Platte, 
Cedar, or lower Manistee; and this 
stretch, which turned out to be the Au 
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float’ party on the Au Sable and Manistee during the caddis-hatching season 





In trout lures, as in human beings, the female 
of the species proves more deadly than the male 


By J. BERESFORD-WOOD 


Sable, appeared particularly inviting. 

Then around a bend from down- 
stream came an angler, carefully work- 
ing his way, waist-deep in water, shoot- 
ing his fly out in flat loops toward the 
hiding places. A beautiful cast above 
a large log jam close to us left a light- 
colored fly upon the stream. Just as the 
lure began to swing around the water 
bulge caused by a protruding log, a 
good fish streaked out, snatched it, and 
bolted as the hook was set. It wasn’t 
much of a fight. Three-pound leaders 
don't last long around log jams, and 
the trout apparently knew it. 

“Too bad, old fellow,” I called to the 
angler. ‘That baby would have gone 
16 inches.” 

“‘Nope—15,”" he rebuked, “but they 
run heavy in this water. Seen 121!,- 
inch fish go a pound.”’ He waded over 
to the log jam, disengaged his fly from 
a snag, then worked over to the bank 
and up to our vantage point. 

“Best darn fly I ever used,” he 
boasted. ‘Tied it myself.’”” He dangled 
the soaked feathers before me. The 


* fly at first glance looked like an Adams. 


At the tail of the fly, however, was a 
novel touch—a bit of yellow chenille. 
“See that egg sac?” he said. “It’s 


meant the difference between fish and 
no fish for me on many a day. And it’s 
why I call the fly ‘Maw’ Adams. Come 
on down to my camp and I'll give you 
and your wife a couple of them. The 
wife’s lonesome for some woman com- 


pany anyway.” Then he added: “My 
name’s Lee.” 

So we introduced ourselves, and 
walked along a river trail to Lee’s 


camp site, where the girl friend and I 
were presented to his wife and I, for- 
mally, to ‘Maw” Adams. 

Lee, I discovered, knew the trout 
streams in the northern part of the 
lower Michigan peninsula better than 
anyone else I had ever met, excepting 
a few natives. Somehow he was able 
to get away from the office two months 
every year, and he used his vacation, 
evidently, in seeing how many square 
miles of Michigan sand he could cover 
with his tent. Along trout streams, 
of course. 

We talked for an hour or more before 
Lee redonned his waders with the ex- 
pressed intention of showing me a few 
of the merits of Maw. I collected my 
gear and pulled on rubber boots which, 
Lee assured me, were entirely inade- 
quate for the depth of the water and 
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would promptly be filled. But who cares, 
when a new adventure holds forth its 
allure ? 

Now mind you, I wasn’t completely 
sold on the stream, Maw Adams, Lee, or 
myself, for I had spent ten hours or 
more each day for a week on stretches 
of water as promising as this, only to 
return with mere handfuls of eight 
and nine-inch fish. I was skeptical. 
I wanted action. Probably I had fished 
improperly, used the wrong flies or 
unnecessarily heavy leaders, but of 
course I preferred to think that the 
fish just weren’t striking. 

I had seen Lee raise and hook a good 
trout, however, not more than an hour 
before, and the recollection of that 
tended to revive my _ spirits. We 
dropped into the icy water immediate- 
y in front of the camp and started to 
work the same stretch Lee had been 
fishing when we met him. The bottom, 
as in practically all streams in the 
vicinity, was of coarse, darkish sand, 
broken by still darker lines of water- 
logged timber. 

“Just for fun, bend on your favorite 
fly and go ahead of me,” Lee suggested. 
“T’ll tell you where the fish lie as we 
work along, and use Maw myself.” 

Shadows already were sending their 
irregular patterns out over the water, 
so I decided on a large Fan Wing Royal 
Coachman. Large flies work pretty 
well on most Michigan streams, I re- 
called. 

We waded slowly upstream, Lee about 
fifty yards behind me. Following his 
instructions, I cast into the abundance 
of likely ‘“‘hides.”” Within five minutes 
I netted a keeper. 

Concentrating on the water before 
me, picking my way around the deep 
holes, I lost myself in the charm of the 
wild surroundings; almost forgetting 
that Maw was following me under the 
handicap of disturbed waters. Dusk 
mellowed the harsh outlines of the ever- 
present spears of dead timber when we 
rounded the bend where the girl friend 
and I had first sighted Lee. We climbed 
up the bank and compared notes. Three 
fish apiece—but his were larger. 

As we sat on the bank, a large trout 
rose in the tail of a pool a few hun- 
dred feet upstream. Without a word 
we both rose, worked along the bank 
to a point within casting distance of 
the fish, and reéntered the water. The 
trout was the kind I had been looking 
for. Standing side by side, we cast al- 
most blindly in the general direction 
of his majesty as the rapidly falling 
darkness hemmed us in. 

“Got ’im,” grunted Lee. His arched 
rod, silhouetted against the sky, told 
volumes. It was bent almost double 
as the fish fought to reach some snaggy 
retreat. “Got to stop him, or I haven't 
a chance,” Lee almost shouted. It was 
impossible by now to see the fish’s mad 
dashes; but occasional upthrusts of 
white spray, outlined against the oily 
darkness of the water, gave indica- 
tions of the battle’s progress. 

“He’s tiring now.” I watched Lee 
work the fish toward him, held my 
breath as he lowered the net, then saw 
a writhing mass of silver scooped up- 
ward. “Fifteen and a half inches,” he 
announced— (Continued on page 52) 
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Lee watches the stream nerv- 
ously, knowing that all hell 
will break loose if a moss- 
back catches sight of Maw 


Center: the author 
didn't realize that 
a discovery was in 
store for him when 
he saw this figure 
coming around the 
bend. At bottom, he 
helps Lee (left) un- 
load the canoe for a 
trip on the Manistee 
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“ AY, I've lived in antelope country 
all my life, and I ain't never yet 
seen a buck without horns.” 

“Well, I've spent my life in 
antelope country, too, and I know dad- 
burned well that antelope do shed their 
horns!”’ 

And so the argument has gone, ever 
since the days of Sitting Bull, although 
naturalists are agreed that antelope 
shed their horns each year. As for the 
laymen’s argument, well, strangely 
enough, both sides are right, and have 
been all along. That doesn’t make 
sense? The answer to the riddle lies in 
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in 


the fail- 
ure of the debaters to 
define the word “‘shed.’’ The man who 
said he'd never seen an antelope buck 
without horns was dead right. Neither 
has anyone else. The fellow who con- 
tended that they shed their horns was 
equally right. The reason? The bucks 
shed their horn cases, leaving a slender, 
straight core or spike, the beginning of 
a new horn. 

The length of the spike varies with 
the antelope. Roughly, it’s about equal 
to the distance from the head to the 
prong of the old horn case—-from five 
to eight inches as a rule, or long enough, 
in an adult buck, to be plainly visible 
at a distance. Hence the paradox of 
antelope always having horns, though 
regularly shedding them every year. 





DEC. 


By 


CARL A. NORGREN 


For years it's been hotly 
debated whether they lose 
‘em or keep ‘em; and here, 
indisputable pictures 


and text, is the evidence 


pec. 15. 193 
1938 Hav- 
ing listened to 
the horn argument for years, 
and having read letters about it in the 
outdoor magazines, I determined to 
gather and present evidence that would 
settle the question in a manner at once 
interesting and incontrovertible 
through pictures. The accompanying 
series of photographs required nearly a 
year to make, starting with the shed- 
ding of the first horn of the buck on 
November 2, 1938. 

The first fact to get clearly in mind 
is that antelope have horns and that 
horns are not antlers, nor are antlers 
horns. Deer antlers, for instance, are 
composed completely of bone. They 
grow from the skull and are fed like 
other living matter during growth. All 
antlers are deciduous, that is, they fall 
off each year, usually after the rutting 
season. The antelope is the only rumi- 
nant I know of, which sheds its horns. 
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Antelope horns (or any horn growth, 
for that matter) are composed, not of 
bone but of a fibrous material cemented 
together by gluelike secretions. In the 
case of the antelope, the horn is made 
of hair, and here is the first interesting 
fact that I discovered in my study. The 
hair from which the antelope horn is 
made is a special hair, grown just for 
the purpose. 

Prior to shedding the horn case, there 
is only the ordinary quantity of hair 
around the base of the old horn. But 
within a few days after the horn case 
drops off, an abundance of gray hair 
grows around the base of the spike, and 
climbs up its sides like a bald-headed 
man’s dream come true. This hair is 
entirely unlike the body hair of the an- 
telope. The body hair is coarse and ex- 
tremely brittle, with a pithy center and 
very poor anchorage in the skin. The 
horn hair is more like human hair 
firm, solid, fine, and strong. As the 
necessary cement is secreted at the 
base of the horn the amazing horn- 


building process begins and goes for- 
ward 
tures 


rapidly, as the 


indicate. 


pic- 
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When the horn 


case drops off, the spike is 
covered sparsely with gray hair up to 
the “‘ring’’ near the tip. This gives the 
core a grayish, frowsy appearance. The 
tip, however, is ebony black, smooth, 
and usually tipped with a white point 
commonly called “ivory.” That tip is 
extremely sharp, and if the buck at this 
period had the courage he gains later, 
and if his spike were hard enough to 
withstand battle, he’d be a formidable 
fighter. But the horn at this stage re- 
sembles nothing so much as semihard 
rubber—being hard to the touch, yet 
flexible. Although there’s no evidence 
of tenderness, like that of antlers in the 
velvet, the antelope is now very much 
aware of the absence of his old fighting 
equipment. 

One of the bucks which I observed 
was terribly cocky as a rule and 
usually ‘“‘on the peck,’’ always ready to 
touch horn. At times he was downright 
mean. But after shedding, he became 
very docile, and I was able to take hold 
of his spikes and feel their springiness 
as well as the sharp points of the new 
horn. He didn’t particularly relish the 
flexing operation and pulled away. I 
am of the opinion that his resistance 
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was due to a natural dislike of being 
held, rather than to any feeling of sen- 
sitivity in the horn. Certainly there is 
no exterior tenderness. 

Whatever the exact character of the 
horn-cementing material, it does not 
feel sticky to the hand, but it forms the 
hair into a solid mass almost at once. 
The spike in the early stages has the 
feel of a damp hand—clinging but not 
tacky. Then as the horn growth prog- 
resses, uncemented hairs stick out all 
over the finished horn surface like the 
whiskers of a coconut. These stray 
hairs are gradually worn off and by 
summer the horn presents a fairly pol- 
ished, dead-black appearance. The gray 
cast vanishes with the hair, although 
the horns of young bucks are rather 
ash-colored the first year or two. In 
hunting antelope, I have noticed that 
any buck sporting a pair of horns that 
look really black against the sky usual- 
ly has a satisfactory head. 

In varying degrees, 
tiny growths 
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form all 

over the surface of 

the beam, sometimes forming extra 

prongs and weird shapes. It’s a wonder 

to me that, with the random character 

of the horn growth, anything like sym- 
metry is possible. 

I have noticed that, in general, the 
horn form repeats itself in an indi- 
vidual, from year to year. For instance, 
if the conformation was a spreading 
one, this will be repeated. Again, cer- 
tain individuals apparently have ten- 
dencies toward freakish horns, and 
these also repeat with remarkable sim- 
ilarity. 

Just what goes on inside the new 
horn is difficult to determine. It is ob- 
vious that the spike from which the 
case has just slipped now becomes the 
new case or outer horn; therefore a new 
core must form within the expanding 
spike. At the moment of separation, 
the inside of the outer case is smooth, 
with uncemented hair in evidence. The 
outside of the spike is smooth, 
again with hairs in evidence, so that, 
inside and out, the hair-cementing proc- 
ess goes on in its own peculiar way. 

I have already referred to the ring or 
bump near the upper end of the spike, 
plainly visible in the pictures of early 
development. This enlargement appar- 
ently is the anchor or bond between the 
old horns and the new, during the few 
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months when there’s relatively no 
growth and the horn is in normal use- 
through the rutting season. The inside 
of the case is so smooth and tapered 
that there must be some tie direct to 
the core, since there appears to be no 
strong bond between the antelope head 
and the horn case. After shedding, the 
case presents a thin edge, almost crum- 
bly in character, which in itself could 
have little strength. 

Since the horn is made of hair, and 
the core grows within the horn, I am 
of the opinion that antelope horns con- 
tinue to grow in length until they are 
shed. In the later months the change is 
too slight to be readily detected, yet 
there does seem to be a change even 
after the first full growth which slows 
up development in July. However, the 
absence of an abundance of 
horn hair around 
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JULY 1, 1939. The buck's horns are full-beamed 
ond nearly full-grown. Until they're shed again 
in the fall, there will be little change in shape 


the base of the horn, later in the au- 
tumn, rather argues against this. If 
the itself does not continue to 
grow, then the apparent growth may 
be due to the (Continued on page 97) 
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Wind in the east 
Wind in the west 


fish bite least. 
fish bite best. 
When the wind is in the north, 

The prudent angler goes not forth. 


But when the wind is in the south, 
It blows the hook in the fish’s mouth. 


INCE the beginning of time, fish- 
ing has been associated with luck. 
“Any luck?” or “What luck?” 
have become the standard forms 
of greeting when two anglers meet. 
The descriptive phrase ‘“fishermen’s 
luck” has long been a byword signify- 
ing the results of ill-fortune. While 
there no doubt was ample reason to at- 
tribute the success (or lack of it) of 
an angler's efforts to luck, back in 
the unenlightened days of Izaak Wal- 
ton, today there is no reason why a fish- 
erman cannot have a fairly clear notion 
as to his prospects for a day’s sport, 
even before he unlimbers his tackle. 

It may seem hardly possible to reduce 
the vagaries of fish behavior to an exact 
science where two and two will always 
equal four. Nevertheless, fish are un- 
thinking creatures—their actions are 
guided by the promptings of instinct 
and nature’s laws. By the simple proc- 
ess of understanding those laws, we 
should be able to know—#in advance 
what the fish will do under an existing 
set of conditions. 

There are several important factors 
to take into consideration. Take, for 
instance, temperatures. Air tempera- 
tures have their effect only indirectly, 
by the chilling or warming of the sur- 
face of the water. Yet for reasons not 
yet explained, fishing is best as a rule 
when the temperature of the air is from 
ten to fifteen degrees warmer than the 
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water. As soon as 
the air tempera- 
ture drops below 
the temperature 
of the water, then 
the fish are apt 
to go on a sSit- 
down strike. 

A good exam- 
ple of this can 
be seen any eve- 
ning in the trout 
season when, aft- 
er the sun goes 
down, the air be- 
comes chill with 
the approach of 
night. As soon as 
the air tempera- 
ture falls below the water tempera- 
ture, fog or mist will appear at the 
surface of the water. Never yet have 
I seen the trout fa:l to stop feeding 
when this happens. We have all seen 
a cold north wind spoil the fishing for 
a day or two. Air temperatures again, 
colder than the water. Again, sun and 
high summer temperatures will often 
heat the surface of a long, flat pool in 
a trout stream so that the fishing be- 
low that flat will be poor while the fish- 
ing above it will stay quite good. Test 
with your stream thermometer, and 
you'll find that there is sometimes a dif- 
ference of as much as five degrees be- 
tween the water at the head of the pool 
and the tail of the flat. 

Water temperature, of course, has a 
direct effect on the fish. Trout are in- 
active and indisposed to feed early in 
the season, when the streams are in the 
low forties. Then you will usually find 
them in the pools and backwaters, out 
of the faster currents. Knowing that, 
obviously you will have better success 
(I almost said “luck”) if you fish your 
lure as close to the bottom as possible, 
avoiding the fast water and giving more 
attention to the slower, deeper pools. 

When the water temperature rises 
to fifty-five degrees F. and above, then 
the fish will feed at the surface and 
the dry fly comes into its own. That's 
a pretty good rule to remember when 
you are deciding what method to use. 
If the water temperature is under fifty- 
five degrees F., you'd better stick to the 
wet fly and subsurface lures. 

We usually get our best dry-fly fish- 
ing when the water is from sixty-two 
to seventy degrees F. Over that the 
trout become uncomfortable, and gath- 
er near the spring holes and feeder 


The cold dope, from a leading au- 
thority, on how the phenomena of 
nature make or break your fishing 


By JOHN ALDEN KNIGHT 


streams until things cool off a bit. I 
some streams, where the water is wel 
aérated, good trout fishing can be ha: 
at temperatures ranging well up in ths 
seventies and even in the low eighties 
but in most streams this is not the case 

Stream temperatures as a rule ar 
about the same at all depths; the flov 
of the water takes care of that. It 
lakes, the story is much different; not 
only do temperatures vary from level t: 
level, but the levels change from sea 
son to season. Luckily, however, thes« 
changes occur in a definite yearly cycle 

During the winter, surface tempera 
tures are lower, as is evidenced by the 
covering layer of ice. When the spring 
sun and wind have broken the ice, tem 
peratures in a lake are fairly uniform 
from surface to bottom. As we all 
know, the fishing for trout and salmon 
is usually excellent “when the ice goe 
out,” and it is then that we are apt to 
get the best fishing of the year. 

As soon as a succession of warm days 
arrives, however, the lake rearranges 
itself into its summer phase, forming 
three distinct bands or layers of tem 
peratures. The upper layer, the epilim- 
nion (that’s the hard way of saying it), 
is usually fairly thin and of almost 
uniform temperature. The lower layer 
(the Greeks had a word for this one, too 
—hypolimnion) also is of fairly uni- 
form temperature. This layer, as might 
be expected, is much colder than the 
top layer. Between these two layers 
lies the thermocline (temperature slop¢ 
or heat slope). Usually the thermo- 


cline is a fairly thin band, but it has a 
wide temperature range. It acts as the 
buffer or cushion between the hot up 
per layer and the cold lower layer. 
All very well, you say. 


So what’ 
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What effect does this have on fishing? 
Well, we know what happens to the 
ilmon and trout fishing two or three 
eeks after the ice goes out. As the 
ike begins to form its summer ther- 
.ocline, the fish desert their shallows 
and shore lines, head for deep water, 
and stay there until the frosts of early 
fall chill the shallows enough to per- 
iit comfortable cruising once more. 
you happen to be familiar with the lo- 
ition of the temperature bands in your 
ike, you'll be abie to find your fish 
more easily, when this happens, than if 
you just fish blind and trust to luck. 

For example, the chart reproduced 
toward the end of this article shows the 
depth of layers and the temperature 
curve of a lake in Pike County, Pa. 
Now, suppose we want to find the best 
smallmouth-bass fishing. We know 
that smallmouth bass prefer tempera- 
tures of from sixty-two to sixty-seven 
degrees F. The chart shows us that 
these temperatures are found at a 
depth of between fourteen and seven- 
teen feet, in the thermocline. Thus, a 
rocky bar at about that depth will hold 
more bass than localities that lie above 
or below that temperature range. 

The habitués of the lake I have 
charted had found, by trial and error, 
that they had their best luck with small- 
mouth bass at depths 
of from fourteen to 
seventeen feet. One 
summer, however, 
this rule did not ap- 
ply. Not knowing of 
thermoclines, they 
concluded that the 
supply of bass was 
dwindling and that 
the lake needed re- 
stocking. Fortunate- 
ly for them, a pro- 
fessional limnologist 
visited the lake. He 
found that, because 
of an unusually 
windless summer, 
the thermocline was 
much deeper than in 
former years and 
that the bass were down around the 
twenty-five-foot level. Once this dis- 
covery was made known, the bass fish- 
ing was as good as ever. 

You can apply the temperature rule 
to other game fish in lakes. Trout like 
water between sixty and fifty degrees. 
Salmon like theirs a trifle colder—say 
fifty-five to forty-five degrees. Lake 
trout prefer from fifty to forty degrees. 
When trolling for lake trout, it is just 
as unproductive to troll below their 
temperature band as it is to troll above 
it. Just “going deep” isn’t enough. 

With a maximum and minimum 
thermometer, it is a fairly simple mat- 
ter to plot the layer arrangement and 
temperature curve of your lake. Your 
chart will show you at just what depths 
to find different temperatures and, with 
them, the fish that prefer to live in 
them. 

Water conditions 
or “purging” water levels 
portant too. 

Spring floods are beneficial. They 
remove the ice from the streams with 
little damage and permit the trout to 
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floods, “working” 
are all im- 
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migrate with less difficulty. Sum- 
mer floods, however, raise the very 
devil with things. The fish are 
driven out of their summer quar- 
ters and into the backwaters, where 
they are often stranded. Insects 
and wild growth are scoured from 
the stream bottoms and destroyed. 
It takes a trout stream several 
years to recover from the effects 
of a really bad midsummer flood. 
Fishing in lakes that are working 
or purging is seldom very good. 
This condition is brought about by 
the weeds in the lake which reseed 
the lake bottom each year. These 
millions of drifting seeds make the 
water murky so that the fish can- 
not see well enough to feed active- 
ly. In addition, the pressure of ex- 
tra vegetable matter in the water 
steps up the carbonic-acid content 
so that the fish are affected physi- 
cally and do not feel like feeding. 
High water levels (as distinguished 
from floods) are beneficial to the fish- 
ing. Low water levels drive the fish 
out of their summer homes and into 
deeper water, and the fishing suffers 
thereby. Thus, in periods of low water, 
you will find the fish concentrated in 
the deeper parts of lakes and streams. 
On the salmon rivers, water levels 
are important. In 
a given pool, 
should the water 
be too high, the 
fish will not stay 
in their usual 
resting stations 
because of the 
heavy current. 
Should the water 
be too low, they 
will move on to 
a pool that af- 
fords them more 
cover. The guides 
on the salmon riv- 
ers have learned 
at what levels to 
expect good fish- 
ing in the various 
pools and runs. A 
difference of as little as an inch or two 
in water level will often determine 
whether a pool will hold fish or will be 
completely empty of salmon. 
Again, the trend of the barometer has 
a definite effect upon the behavior of 
the fish. They can sense a decrease in 
atmospheric pressure, no matter how 
slight it may be. This is nature’s warn- 
ing of the danger of approaching 
storms, and feeding is temporarily for- 
gotten; the fish seek the protection of 
deep water until a rise in pressure tells 
them that the danger has passed. The 
reason for this is not completely under- 
stood. It is unlikely that pressure, of 
itself, is the answer. Fish respond read- 
ily to a rise or fall in the glass of as 
little as one or two one-hundredths of 
an inch. Yet to compensate for this 
change, a fish would have to alter the 
depth of its location in the water only 
one-eighth of an inch. Even a very slight 
wave action on the surface would more 
than offset the pressure changes of 
average barometric fluctuation. A 
trout rising through five feet of water 
undergoes a change of pressure against 
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his sides of 2.16 pounds per square 
inch than one-sixth of an at- 
mosphere, or better than five inches of 
barometric change, if that were pos- 
Yet somehow the fish are sensi- 
tive to barometric changes, and their 
actions are guided by this knowledge. 
You can tell beforehand not only where 
to look for your fish but about how 
they will respond to your offerings, 
merely by knowing what the barometer 
is doing. 

In case you haven't a barometer, 
there are other means of telling that 
the glass is falling. Gulls flying in- 
land, the “rain song” of a robin, leaves 
on the trees turning upside down in a 
light these and many other 
signs of nature will tell you the story. 
One old salt on a Nova Scotia fish 
wharf told me that it was common 
knowledge among the fishermen of the 
Grand Banks that seals “jumpin’ in 
schools” are a sure sign of bad weather. 

And this brings us to the little poem 
at the beginning of the article. Con- 
trary to ancient belief, wind direction 
and wind velocity in themselves have 
little or no effect on what fish do. A 
fish, below the surface of the water as 
he is and lacking a compass, has little 
chance of telling which way the wind 
is blowing, even if he cared to know. 
Nevertheless, the direction of the wind 
is important in the sense that it indi- 
cates what the barometer is doing, and 
the poem has been a pretty good fishing 
guide all these years. ‘‘Wind in the 
east—fish bite least.” An east wind 
usually means rain or storms, a falling 
glass, hence: bad fishing. ‘Wind in 
the west’’—clearing weather and a ris- 
ing glass—hence: “fish bite best.’’ And 
the other lines also can be translated 
into barometric terms. 

However, don’t confuse barometer 
readings, which indicate coming weath- 
er, with weather conditions already ar- 
rived. Rainy days often produce fine 
fishing. During the approach of the 
storm, the barometer usually has fallen 
as far as it will, and by the time the 
rain has arrived the glass probably has 
leveled off or is starting to rise. 

Knowing this, it’s not difficult to see 
why so many bait fishermen prefer to 
fish on a rainy day. The period of fall- 
ing pressure (Continued on page 69) 
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SUZANNE K. JOHNSON 


» A 


N THE side of a little New 

Brunswick hill I first saw her 

a big black bear. Her head 

and part of her body were hid- 

den from me by a pile of old burned 

logs. She was not more than fifty feet 
away. 

My .303 carbine came to my shoulder 
and I waited impatiently, hoping the 
bear would move a little and give me a 
chance for a head shot. With Fred's 
.300 Savage jammed, I wanted that first 
shot to be a good one. Fifty feet is 
pretty close quarters. 

The bear was eating blueberries and 
seemed in no hurry to raise her head. 
The tension became too 
much for me. I put the 
bead of my front sight 
on the spot where I 
figured the bear's heart 
would be and eased off 
the trigger. 

At the impact of the 
bullet she went down, 
then with a growl and 
a plunge stood erect. 
The bear was much 
longer and much big- 
ger than I had expect- 
ed, so I knew that my 
shot must have hit far 
back amidships, instead 
of near the heart. She 
saw us immediately, 
and started toward us, 
sullenly 
head from side to side. 
Her mean little eyes 
shone brightly, and I 
could set the hairs 

















wagging her 












standing up on her neck, forming a 
regular ruff behind her ears. 

I have a dim recollection of realizing 
that Fred was standing by my side, his 
jammed rifle held clubwise over his 
meme. «4 « 

But I'm rushing things a bit. Let’s 
go back to the beginning. 

To experience that moment on a New 
Brunswick hillside, I had come all the 
way from the state of Virginia. My old 
home is in New Brunswick, and one pur- 
pose of the trip was to visit my family; 
but I must admit I was hoping for some 
hunting too. And when I ran into Fred 
Kingston, a nephew of mine, the die 













was cast. Fred is still in his teens, bu 
already is a man in size and in know] 
edge of the woods. It hadn't taken m 
long to persuade him to come with m 
on a bear hunt in the Bald Mountain: 
not far from the family home. 

From the very start of our excursio! 
we saw game, and lots of it. Not tw 
miles from the settlement, our first da 
out, we came upon a big bull moos 
with a fine set of horns. He did not ap 
pear afraid or in any hurry to ge 
away; he seemed to know that th: 
moose season was closed. The moos 
is usually referred to as ungainly, bu 
when this big bull took off through th: 
brush and across the down timber, th 
great strides of his long, slashing tr: 
seemed both graceful and majestic. 

We were traveling on an old portag 
road which led to the firewarden’s sta 
tion on Big Baldy, the highest peak i: 
the Bald Mountains. About the middl 
of the morning we saw a spike bucl 
wave his snowy flag at us and boun 
away. He did not tempt us; we hope 
for a ten-pointer at least. 

We lunched twice during the day 
once at Baker’s Spring and again a 
Glory Hole. Early in the afternoon w 
saw a fine cow moose, but we looked in 
vain for her calf. Perhaps she had left 
him in some shady thicket while sh« 
searched for food. But it was more 
likely that the previous spring, when 
the calf was still too young to defend 
himself, some enterprising black bea: 
had made a meal off him. 

Few bears will dare the wrath of a 
mother moose in an open attack, but 
they slink along watching from a dis- 
tance until a chance comes to grab off 
the youngster and make a get-away be- 
fore the mother moose is conscious of 
danger. I was brought up in the moose 
woods, my ancestors have lived there 
for generations, and we know that th« 
black bear is a terrible scourge to the 
moose of New Brunswick. The sight 
of this cow moose without a calf re- 
newed all our old grudge against the 
bears we hoped to seek out and kill. 






































Time out on the hunt, for 
Bob, Leo, Mrs. Johnson, 
and Fred. At top is the 
pelt of the ranger bear 
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When two New Brunswick killers pop up at 
arm’s length, you pull the trigger and hope 


It was late in the afternoon of 
this first day on the trail that I 
had my first chance to strike a 
blow for the calf moose. 

A team loaded with our grub 
and duffel was following behind 
us, and Fred had stopped to speak 
to Bob Nolan, our driver. I 
hastened on toward a little stream 
that ran past a deserted logging 
camp. For three hours I had 
been walking steadily along the 
portage road, and all that time 
I had kept on the alert for any 
movement among the trees, any 
suspicious-looking black spot. But 
now I was tired and thirsty. I 
passed the long bunk house of the 
old camp without a glance, put 
down my rifle, stretched out on 
my tummy at the edge of the 
brook, and - 

“Woof! Woof!” 

A black bear jumped up in 
plain sight not a hundred feet 
away, just around the corner of 
the camp. I raised my head in 
time to see him make off into the 
bushes. I did not have time to 
reach for my gun; I just lay gaz- 
ing foolishly in the direction he 
had taken. 

Having stated on several occa- 
sions just what I was going to 
do .to the first bear that dark- 
ened my path, I naturally felt 
deflated as Fred joined me and 
we trudged along the two more 
miles to Camp Exchange, where 
we planned to spend the night. 
It took me several days to muster 
up courage to tell Bob and Fred 
of my fiasco of the afternoon. 

After my twenty-mile hike I 
was pretty well done in, but Bob 
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and Fred built a good fire in the 
stove and soon had supper under 
way. The camp became quite 
cheerful and homelike. I often 
marvel at how efficient men are 
when it comes to camping. How- 
ever, even Bob’s ingenuity was 
unequal to fixing Fred’s rifle. In 
some manner which we never did 
figure out, Fred had managed to 
jam a cartridge in the chamber 
of his .300 Savage, and jammed 
it stayed, despite our efforts. 

The next morning Bob was up 
and had fed the horses before 
daybreak, and we were on our 
way by the time the sun came 
up. We traveled through a coun- 
try of white spruce, a rough 
country of hills and valleys, each 
valley with its own little brook 
bed down the middle. The green 
forest closed us in on every side. 
By noon we had come to another 
old hunting camp. Bob stopped 
to give the horses a feed of oats, 
but Fred and I decided to push 
on ahead. 

The road went dead uphill for 
about a mile, and then we came 
out into a new world of great 
burned-over plains. Blueberries 
grew everywhere. The bushes 
hugged the ground, but they bore 
fruit in lush profusion, great balls 
of frosted blue as big as the end 
of my thumb. Surely this should 
be a paradise for bears. 

And it was, apparently, for just 
at this point I ran upon my big 
female bruin, and stung her into 
action with my first shot... . 

Maybe I should have been re- 
joicing at the thought of aveng- 
ing (Continued on page 8:5) 













The author with the .303 


carbine that scored twice 














Mrs. Johnson trades her hunting coat for an apron 
and skillet at the fire station. But on the trail, 
at left, she leaves the old woods ceremony of boil- 
ing the kettle to Fred, and merely passes ber cup 
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The bolden bladiator 


se HERE’LL we go tomor- 

row—Dublin Pond or For- 

est Lake?’ Charlie asked, 

sandwiching his question 
between a couple of swigs of ice-cold 
beer. It had been hot, fishing that after- 
noon, an especially warm day for early 
June in New Hampshire, and you know 
how thirsty you can get. 

“You name it; I don’t care where we 
go. But I sure would like to tie into 
another silver.” 

“Let's try a puddle with some fish in 
it for a change. How about some rain- 
bows down at Forest Lake?” 

“O.K.,”" I answered, as I finished my 
can. “Now how about ‘ 

“Oh, John,” interrupted the wife, up- 
stairs getting the kids ready for bed, 
“there's a special-delivery letter for you 
on the desk. It’s from Rip, I think.” 

I reached over for the letter and 
noted the postmark. “It’s from Rip, all 
right. Wonder what he wants.” 

As I read the note, apparently scrib- 


bled in a hurry, a sardonic grin must 
have come over my face. 

“What,” Charlie asked, “are you 
smirking about? Does he want to bor- 
row your pet bait can?” 

“No; Rip’s trying to be funny. List- 
en to this. ‘Dear John: In a copy of 
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four years to get a silver trout out of 
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Dublin Pond. Why don’t you come up 
to Sunapee, Sunday, and try for gold- 
ens? I'll lay you a dollar to a blind 
pumpkin seed you'll land one in four 
minutes, not years... if you hang on- 
to him. I waited until they started to 
bite before writing this, so how about 
it? Rip’.” 

“Well, that isn’t so funny. I think 
he’s got something there,’’ Charlie com- 
mented. ‘After all, you've caught a sil- 
ver but you’ve never hooked a golden.” 

So I phoned Rip, informing him we'd 
land in his midst the next morning, and 
he'd either put up or shut up. 

The rising sun greeted me as I loaded 
my tackle into the car next day, and a 
few minutes later I was pounding at 
Charlie’s back door. 

“Come in,” he called. “I'm just check- 
ing up on the barometer to see how the 
fishing’s going to be. Be with you ina 
minute.” It never matters what 


the reading may be; we go fish- a 


ing anyway, but Charlie always 
consults the barometer just the 
same. That ritual over, we drove 
off for Lake Sunapee. 

Rip was waiting for us at the 
wharf. The amenities performed, 
we began to pile our tackle into 
his boat. 

“Hope you guys brought enough 


rods!” Rip said ironically on the 














third trip from the car to the boat 
“And say, what are those night crawlers 
for?” 

“What do you suppose they’re for 
lunch? I generally don’t like to leave 
‘em at home when I’m going fishing 

“Night crawlers are no good aroun 
here, unless you’re fishing for perch 
And even then you’d do better with 
shiners.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “that’s what the 
old-timers use for silvers, and the sil- 
vers are closely related to the goldens 
so I read.” 


“There are no silvers around here 
and I don't care whose cousins ars 
whose. You might as well leave your 


crawlers here. They'll keep better than 
out in the boat.” 

“What, leave them here?” 

“Sure, I have plenty of bait... some 
good fresh smelt.”’ And if that weren't 
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Charlie consults a 
barometer before he 
starts any fishing 
trip. He goes right 
ahead, however, even 
if the needle's low 


"| hope you brough 


enough rods," say 
Rip, as his guest 
load their fanc 


tackle on the boat 
The Sunapee vetera: 
prefers drop line 
when after golden 
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Snaring Sunapee trout 


has its ups and downs 





—forty feet each way 





By 
JOHN E. 
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Rip caters to the saibling's taste for fresh-cut smelt 


enough to convince me that we wouldn't 
need night crawlers,’’ Rip added, ‘‘Gold- 
ens like smelt.. In fact, I never caught 
one with anything else.” 

So we deposited the garden hackle 
under the boathouse, jumped into the 
motorboat, and headed for the opposite 
shore. As we parted the miniature white- 
caps that came rolling toward us, I had 
a hunch that fishing would be rather 
quiet. A little ripple on the water works 
out well, but I'd never had any luck 
when the water was going places the 
way it was that morning, and I men- 
tioned the fact to Rip. 

“Pretty much of an east wind,” he 
commented, “but it will be better over 
here. At least more comfortable, even 
if there may not be so many fish.” With 
which he cut the motor. 

I started to bellow about dropping an- 
chor where there wouldn’t be much do- 
ing. Then a loud splash told me it was 
too late. I reached for my fly-rod case, 
but Rip stopped me. 

“Listen,” he said, “these goldens 
wouldn't know what a fly was if their 
mothers taught them. And say, Char- 
lie, never mind your steel rod, either. 
We bob for them.” 

“Bob for golden trout?” Charlie and 
I scoffed in unison. 

“Sure. Best way. Oh, of course you 
can try live bait with your rods if you 
want to. Even if you don’t get any- 
hing that way, you'll at least find out 
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what greased fish lightning 
is. But my advice is: bob.” 

By this time Rip had a 
bobbing line rigged up, with 
a one-inch portion of smelt 
attached to his No. 2 trout 
hook. Giving it a heave, he 
began to pay out line. Foot 
by foot, yard by yard, down 
it went, until I thought he 
was planning to fish for 
Chinese mandarins. 

“Say,” asked Charlie, 
“how far down do you fish 
for these things?” 

“Oh, about forty feet. 
They’re still in pretty shal- 
low water at this time of 
the year. Here, stick on this piece of 
smelt and get going.” 

He tossed us some bait—then made a 
wild swing and began, hand over hand, 
to pull up his line. 

“What's the matter?”’ Charlie asked. 
“Forget to spit on your bait?” 

“I said something in my letter about 
catching a golden in four minutes. 
Well”—he tugged away a moment more 

“there it is!” 

“The least you could do would be to 
wait until we got our bait down. Now 
you've probably caught the only golden 
left in the lake.” 

Charlie and I rigged up hand-bobbing 
lines and feverishly sent our baits to 
bottom, lifted up the prescribed six 
inches, then turned to admire the beauty 
of the day’s first catch. 

Rip’s golden was a corker, not unlike 
the silver trout of Dublin Pond. In gen- 
eral shape it is as gracefully propor- 
tioned as its relative, the common brook 
trout—-square-tailed and large-finned. 
The golden trout, (alias Sunapee saib- 
ling, alias aureolus) is a fish of unusual 
beauty, especially during spawning sea- 
son, when its whitish lower body 
changes into the resplendent, deep- 
orange color from which it derives its 
name. The fish is nevertheless attrac- 
tive in June, when the underbody is still 
white and iridescent silver, inconspicu- 
ously dotted wth small yellow spots. It 
has a dark sea-green back, lacking any 
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The Sunapee Swing is demonstrated by Rip as Charlie hauls in a fish for himself 





semblance of the brook trout’s mot- 
tling, and a small mouth—not notice- 
ably small as you look at it, but uncom- 
fortably so if you’re trying to get a 
hook into it. 

This trout is said by most authori- 
ties to be a charr, perhaps widely dis- 
tributed during the glacial period. It 
is known to survive at Lake Sunapee 
and Dan Hole Pond in New Hampshire, 
Big Averill Lake in Vermont, and in 
Floods Pond, Maine, all four of which 
have water very cold and deep, with 
temperatures of 38 to 45 degrees at a 
100-foot depth. 

Only in comparatively recent years 
did the Sunapee saibling become intro- 
duced to anglers, receiving its name in 
1887; and to a surprisingly large num- 
ber of New Hampshire fishermen it is 
still a total stranger. Many persons 
have never even heard of the species, 
let alone seen a specimen, so it may be 
easily understood why Charlie and I 
were so ignorant of the proper methods 
of fishing for these fellows. But we 
were willing to learn, and we sat there 
bobbing away. 

Not ten minutes after Rip caught 
his first one he pulled another out of the 
depths, hand over hand, culminating 
with a wide sweep to bring the trout 
over the side of the boat. 

“Huh! Four years to catch a silver!” 
he jeered. 

“Yes, but my silver would go three 
times that size. Don't they build gold- 
ens any bigger?” 

“I got one Thursday, nineteen inches 
long. And last year I caught one that 
went a little over four pounds. Isn't 
that good enough?” 

Here Charlie broke in: “Oh, oh, I got 
a bite! Perch, I guess—just a nibble.” 

“Nibble? Well, maybe you think 
you'd get a tug with forty feet of line 


out. Pull up, and put some more bait 
on, Charlie. Chances are that was a 
golden.”” Sure enough, the hook was 


bare when it reached the top. 

Four times more, Charlie had the 
same kind of nibbles before he sudden- 
ly went into the wild, convulsive “Suna- 
pee Swing,” (Continued on page 64) 
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HEN a dog comes of good 
hunting stock and then, de- 
spite all your efforts, refuses 
to learn to retrieve, the rea- 
son may be downright stubbornness, 
bad previous training, or an innate dis- 
like of dead game or birds. Harsh meth- 
ods won't get you anywhere, but there 
is a good chance of success if you try 
making a game of the training routine. 

That's the system (and it’s been a 
highly successful one) worked out by 
Maxwell Riddle of Ravenna, Ohio, well- 
known in the Middle West as a writer 
on dogs and horses. Although he’s still 
a young man, Riddle has trained a good 
many recalcitrant springers to retrieve 
ducks, pheasants, and other birds, and 
the proof of his skill is the hunting 
dogs he’s turned out. He has taken 
springers that were virtual dunces as 
pups, and trained them so that they be- 
came accomplished retrievers at less 
than one year of age. Other trainers 
who have followed the Riddle system 
have had like success with problem dogs. 

Riddle comes by his fondness for dogs 
quite naturally. About a generation ago 
his father was a leading owner and 
trainer of bloodhounds. Then about ten 
years back, young Riddle, when he was 
just out of college, took a vacation trip 
to the Mexican Sierras, where he met a 
sportsman who had some _ trained 
springers with him. After watching 
them work, Riddle fell in love with the 
breed, and has specialized in springers 
ever since. At present, other duties 
make it impossible for Riddle to take 
on any outside dogs for training, but he 
makes no mystery of his methods. Any- 
one who wants to take the time to do 
the job right can, he claims, turn out 
excellent retrieving spaniels. 

The springer has always been a work- 
ing breed, although a good many have 
been bred solely for show purposes. The 
name of the breed is ascribed to the 
kind of work they were intended for at 
one time, to spring game rather than to 
set or point it. Originally known in 
England as the Norfolk spaniel, he is 
high on the leg, sturdy in build, and 
very adaptable to retrieving work. 
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Sunburst, a springer 
owned and trained 
by Maxwell Riddle, 


shows perfect form 
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4 Pee ae 
When a dog s stub- eae 


born, pry open its 
jaws, draw the head 
down to the ground, 
and insert the dum- 
my bird in its mouth 


Riddle’s method of training stubborn 
dogs involves no harshness. By making 
the training routine a game instead of a 
distasteful, painful task, he gets his 
springers to enjoy the work. You can 
force a dog to retrieve by twisting its 
ears, pinching its toes, or otherwise 
hurting it, but you can’t make the dog 
like his task or perform it with spirit. 

Once Riddle came into possession of a 
springer that had been force-broken. 
The dog had developed an abhorrence 
of anything with feathers, and was con- 
sequently useless in bird hunting. She 
wouldn't retrieve unless the handler 
called her in, walked with her to the 
kill, then ordered her to fetch. Riddle 
determined to find out if the springer 
could be trained properly at that late 
cate. 

First he gave her a basket and coaxed 
her to carry it around. When she did 
that he petted her and rewarded her 
with a piece of cooked liver. Eventually 
the dog found that she wasn’t going to 
be hurt or punished. Then Riddle de- 
vised a dummy by covering a stuffed 
salt sack with the skin of a freshly 
killed rabbit. He got the dog to retrieve 
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that on command, but when a dummy 
made of guinea wings or duck feathers 
was substituted, she refused to touch 
it. Memories of painful pinches and 
twists were still too fresh, too closely 
allied with feathers. It looked as if 
matters had arrived at an impasse. 


O RIDDLE tried a new tack: first 
he’d throw out the _ skin-covered 
dummy, which the dog picked up read- 
ily, and then the feathered dummy. By 
coaxing, and some scolding, he finally 
persuaded the spaniel to pick up the 
feathered retrieve. When she did that 
he praised her and gave her a treat. The 
dog soon learned she was going to be re- 
warded, not punished, and the rest was 
easy. She had learned the job was fun 
There are many little points, accord- 
ing to Riddle, that are often overlooked 
in teaching a spaniel to retrieve. Most 
trainers drill the dog thoroughly in 
dropping to shot, but the same trainers 
may neglect equally important things 
such as proper manner of delivery, and 
retrieving from water. 
“A spaniel,’”’ says the young trainer, 
“should be trained to deliver the re- 
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trieve from a sitting position. Otherwise 
the dog will get sloppy, and may drop 
his bird ten or fifteen feet from the 
hunter. If your dog does that, turn your 
head and look in the other direction. 
Then he'll bring his retrieve up to you, 
to get you to see it. Never look directly 
at a dog when you want it to deliver.” 

Another thing that the dog should be 
taught, Riddle contends, is to grasp the 
retrieve in the middle, not at one end. 
Usually training is begun with a stick 

a foot-long piece of tree limb—as a 
retrieve. The trainer should show the 
dog how to grasp the stick so that it 
will balance in its mouth, and therefore 
be easier to carry. Later, when the dog 
is retrieving ducks or other birds, it 
will carry them the easiest way, instead 
of dragging them by the neck or tail. 

Often a spaniel in training will refuse 
to pick up a pigeon, say, because of dis- 
taste for the bird or through stubborn- 
ness. Riddle has found that, in most 
cases, a dog which will not retrieve a 
bird from the ground will not hesitate 
to retrieve the same bird from water, 
apparently because the cold water 
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Retrieving a Game 


Maxwell Riddle, outstanding trainer, proves 


that a good dog won't shirk the job it loves 
By WALTER E. BURTON 


makes the body heat of a freshly killed 
bird unobjectionable, if not unnoticeable. 

When Riddle runs into a case of stub- 
bornness he puts a collar on the dog, hooks 
the index and second fingers of his left 
hand through it (so that the dog cannot 























pull away), and with the remaining fingers _* 
pries the dog’s jaws apart, pulls the head o 
“9 


Blossom was less than 
three months old 
when her training be- 
gan. In the photo 
above, she's being 
taught, with the aid 
of a 20-foot line, to 
return to her trainer 


Whoa! The pup de- 
cided to keep on go- 
ing after Riddle's 
call, but now she's at 
the end of her rope. 
lf they are not 
hurt or terrified, the 
spaniels quickly learn 
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gently to the ground, and forces the re- 
trieve between its jaws. This is not 
painful to the dog, but neither is it par- 
ticularly pleasant; so the spaniel soon 
decides to do the picking up without 
much hesitation. Then he’s rewarded 
with liver or some other delicacy every 
time he does so. 

Water training, the other point that’s 
so often neglected by those who train 
spaniels for retrieving, is vitally im- 
portant. A dog, in hunting, often has to 
bring back a duck that’s fallen into a 
lake or swamp. Riddle starts his water 
training when the dog is only a few 
weeks old, by taking it down to the 
river on his farm and letting it paddle 
around. A spaniel is naturally a lover 
of water. At first the pup is a bit un- 
graceful at swimming, but it soon im- 
proves. Then it’s easy to teach the dog 
to bring back sticks, stuffed birds, and 
finally freshly shot game. 


IDDLE’S object is to make a spaniel 
R an accomplished retriever by the 
time it’s one year old. He usually starts 
to work on a pup as soon as it is able to 
get around; taking it out into the fields 
and woods, he lets it get stranded or 
lost, and then find its own way out. 

Under this system the pup soon 
develops self-confidence—and con- 
fidence is important in a hunting 
dog. If a pup is kept shut up for 
five or six months before being tak- 
en out to see the world, it will al- 
ways retain enough shyness to in- 
terfere with good performance. By 
way of illustration, Riddle points 
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to the traffic accidents that befall house 
dogs; they are kept cooped up to such 
an extent that when they do happen to 
get loose, they just don’t know what to 
do about cars. 

After the spaniel pup becomes ac- 
customed to the world around him, for- 


mal education can be started. General- 
ly, Riddle starts its serious training 
when it is about three months old. But 
training can be started at six weeks. 
As a matter of fact, Riddle has seen a 
five-week-old springer so well trained 
that it would not touch its food until 
commanded to do so, although its com- 
panions were eating. 

Three fourths of a springer spaniel's 
training comes at the beginning, when 
it is taught to come when called. The 
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important fundamental here 
is obedience. After that it 
will learn with comparative 
ease. 

Riddle employs the stand- 
ard method—tying one end 
of a twenty-foot length of 
light rope to the dog’s col- 
lar and, holding the other 
end, allowing the dog to 
walk out to the limit. If the 
pup doesn’t do this volun- 
tarily, Riddle has someone 
coax it out with a cookie. 
Then he calls it to him, and 
gently draws it in with the 
line. The dog gets a treat 
when it has been hauled in, 
and the process is repeated 
until the springer learns to 
come in at the 
eall, without 
any pull on the 
line. 

Next, he 
must be taught 
to stay put 
when his mas- 
ter is not mov- 
ing. That is 


















very important—a dog not 
properly trained to sit at 
command, while his mas- 
ter pauses in the course of 
a hunt, will soon become a 
nuisance. He may flush 
birds while his master is 
climbing a fence, smoking, 
doing any one of a dozen 
things that would prevent 
him from shooting. And it 
is dangerous for the ani- 
mal: one of Riddle’s ac- 
quaintances shot his dog 
because it wandered into 
some bushes without his 
knowing, whereupon he 
shot at what he thought was a rabbit. 

To teach a dog to stay in one place is 
not difficult. The trainer puts one hand 
on the dog’s rump, the other under its 
chin. Then by pressing down on the 
hind quarters and up on the chin, he 
forces the dog to sit; at each repetition, 
the trainer gives the command “Sit!” or 
“Down!” He may have to do this sev- 
enty-five or more times before the dog 
learns to sit at command, but it is time 
well spent. And the dog must learn to 
sit until he is told to move. The trainer 
does that by walking around the pup, 
holding it in place with his hand and 
forcing it back each time it moves. 
Gradually the dog can be taught to sit 
when the trainer raises his arm in the 
air in front of him in lieu of speaking. 















































Water-retrieve training is 
important, and should 
be taught correctly. In 
these photos, Sunburst 
makes a pick-up, and ev- 
ery move is a sound one 









Liddle schools his dog's to walk at heel 
during yard training, and also to walk 
properly on leash. The springers learn 
to walk at the hunter's left heel because 
the latter generally carries his gun in 
his right hand. To break the dog in to 
this, Riddle attaches a short leash to 
its collar, holds the dog firmly at his 
left side, and whirls a short length of 
rope propellerwise in front of him. 
Should the dog venture too far forward, 
he gets a clip across the nose, a few of 
which teach him to stay back, and the 
whole system soon becomes second na- 
ture. Then, at the raising of the hunter’s 
arm or his command “Down!”’ the span- 
iel will sit at the hunter’s left heel. 


SPRINGER has to have game ex- 
perience early in its training, so 
Riddle makes a practice of shooting rab- 
bits and birds and bringing them to his 
dogs immediately. He then lets the pups 
drag the dead game about the yard, so 
they'll soon become accustomed to it. 
Many trainers believe that a dog can- 
not be trained in less than a year or two 
without ruining it, but Riddle expects 
his spaniels to be pretty good hunters 
at the end of their first year. Of course, 
the difference is in the dogs. A spaniel, 
trained for retrieving, is a short-range 
dog. That is, it must stay close to the 
hunter, within thirty or thirty-five yards, 
and act only on command. On the other 
hand, a pointer or a setter is a long- 
range dog, moving out hundreds of 
yards from the hunter, and it requires 
well-developed confidence to be capable 
of acting wisely without command. Ob- 
viously, then, it takes longer to instill 
confidence and ability in a setter or a 
pointer, than to teach springers to obey. 
One thing is certain: it is better to 
teach a dog, by kindness, to do a job 
that he likes, than by harshness to make 
him want to shirk a job that he loathes. 
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Not big, as game fish go, but scrappy 


HEN, in the spring, the air 

is warm and the water still 

cold, your boat has been put 

in order, and you just can’t 
stand being tied to the shore any longer, 
you can go fishing for mackerel. One of 
our best and most valuable food fishes, 
it should be more widely known as a 
fine game fish, also. 

Game fish? Yes! The mackerel be- 
longs to a large family which includes 
various types of tuna, bonito, albacore, 
kingfish, and wahoo. Every one of that 
crew is a grand scrapper. The common 
mackerel, though one of the smaller 
members, shares that family trait. It 
is found all along the North Atlantic 
Coast from southern New Jersey to 
Nova Scotia. In the spring it is the 
forerunner of all other offshore fishes, 
at least around New York City, and can 
be taken in great numbers by chum- 
ming. As if the mackerel itself didn’t 
give enough excitement with its play, 
you always have the chance of hooking 
into a mackerel shark, better known by 
the fancy name of mako. Then too, the 
blue shark and sometimes .the white 
shark follow the mackerel schools. You 
don’t mention these chaps in the same 
breath with such tame and sluggish 
creatures as sand sharks, nurse sharks, 
and hammerheads. The sharks which 
trail along with mackerel are all of the 
so-called man-eating varieties, and are 
esteemed by many as real game fish. 

These mackerel are as migratory as 
birds. They pass our coast on their way 
to Nova Scotia. In the fall, when the 
weather is snappy and the water is get- 
ting cold, the same schools come back. 
On their return journey they can be 
taken by jigging two or three feet below 
the surface of the water. When using 
six-ounce outfits with six-thread line, 
and a one or two-ounce yellow diamond 
lead squid with a triple-gang hook, 
these mackerel weighing from two to 
four pounds put up a lively scrap. 

Schools of mackerel are easy to find 
as they forage through shoals of sand 
eels. Sea gulls and terns as well as 
“Mother Carey’s chickens’ are seen 
wheeling and whirling over them. If 
you want to experience a top-flight 
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thrill, just be 
around when a 
family of whales 
is feeding in the 
same school 
you're fishing in. 
Often they object 
to having your 
boat so close and 
try to chase you 
away. Usually 
these whales are finbacks, which reach 
fifty or sixty feet in length; and if 
you're like the rest of us you'll be more 
than willing to give them elbow room. 

One day last fall Ed Thompson and I 
were cruising about fifteen miles off 
Asbury Park, N. J., in search of mack- 
erel. We had as a guest a commercial 
fisherman who had ridiculed our use of 
light tackle. He claimed that he could 
outfish us at least two to one by using 
hand lines. We were eager to prove 
him wrong. We saw a herd of whales 
working in a shoal of sand eels. From 
the way the gulls acted we knew that 
mackerel were feeding among the sand 
eels as well, so decided to try for mack- 
erel, whales or no whales. 


TRANGELY enough, the yellow lures 

Thompson and I were using seemed 
to settle in the water with more action 
than the hand line of our guest. We had 
no trouble in getting fish when the lures 
had reached the five and six-foot levels. 
Ed and I were fishing on either side of 
our friend and we really were busy. 
Each time we lifted a fish aboard we 
made sure that we splashed the hand- 
liner or hit him with a fish. Each time 
we told him he’d better drop his hand 
line and take to the sportier method of 
fishing. This was an object lesson with 
point, and before long the hand-liner 
began to get rattled. Our motor was 
turned off, and we were so busy that 
we didn’t notice that the whales were 
closing in on us. We waked up when 
one good-sized whale came up astern 
and another started to blow only twen- 





The fun is fast and furious when you locate a school of these fish 


ty-five feet away. The commercial fish- 
erman emphatically remarked that 
there wasn't a fish in those waters 
worth hanging around for, so we got 
out of there—-and none too soon. On 
his next breach, the whale that was 
astern of us came right up where we 
had been. 

On that particular day the three of 
us pulled in about 250 mackerel in two 
hours of the hottest action I’ve ever had 
while fishing. Ed and I had made good 
our boasts, taking more fish with rod 
and reel than could be caught on a hand 
line. 

In Nova Scotia the tuna fishermen 
follow the mackerel because the giant 
tuna play in and around the mackerel 
nets. It’s reasonable to suppose that 
tuna are wherever the mackerel are; 
and some day someone will chum up 
giant tuna among the mackerel schools 
in New Jersey waters, but so far no one 
has been able to do it. 

A fresh mackerel is delightful eating, 
every bit as good as a bluefish, and of 
about the same substance. When we 
take more fish than we can eat or give 
away we salt them down in the good 
old New England way so that we have a 
winter's supply of fish. If we still have 
some left over, we put them in the 
freezer to use as trolling baits the next 
year. It is often the case that it is im- 
possible to chum giant tuna with the 
usual mossbunker bait in the late sum- 
mer. At those times ground-up mack- 
erel may turn the trick. 

As to their rank as a game fish, 
mackerel (Continued on page 77) 
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Rad braces for a fight, but this time it's 
a small bass. Above, the shining lake sur- 
face doesn't betray the tangle underneath 


te O YOU like to fish,” my barber 
commented. ‘‘Well, you sure can 
get ‘em up there.” 

With my wide open I 
crawled out from beneath the hot towel. 
“The shave can wait,’ I said. “Now, 
you can catch what, up where?” 

“Bass, I think. And it’s a lake some- 
where in the Santa Monica Mountains.” 
“Ever fished there?" I came back. 

“No, I just heard about it from the 
sandy-haired man who runs the clean- 
couple of down.” 


ears 


ing shop a blocks 
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“Oh,” I said and relaxed 
in the chair. I had listened 
to too many secondhand 
stories about superlative 
California angling. Still, I 
made it a point after that 
to take some of my clean- 
ing to the designated 
establishment a few blocks 
-away. There I met and 
finally became acquainted 
with Rad. 

“What about this bass fishing?” I 
inquired gently, during my third con- 
versation with him. 

“Well, they say there are plenty of 
bass and big ones,’ Rad answered 
readily, “but I’ve never been there. I 
know about where the lake is, but 
Tyler can tell you more about it than 
I can.” 

“Did he ever fish there?’’ I pressed. 

“I don’t think so,” was the reply. “But 
he knows a man who has been to the 
lake. I'm going down by Tyler’s shop 











now. Come along and we'll try to learn 
something definite.” 

Had my new acquaintance not made 
this last suggestion, it is probable that 
my little investigation would have died 
very dead. But shortly Rad and I were 
seated in the back of Tyler’s plumbing 
shop, up to our ears in fishing chatte: 

“No,” admitted the latter, “I’ve nevei 
been to the lake, but I know how ti 
get there. It’s a reservoir formed by 
an old dam in a steep-walled canyon 
Hard to get to and never been fished 
much, but it’s supposed to be full of 
bass. A lawyer friend told me about it.’ 

“Did he ever fish the lake?” I per- 
sisted. 

“No, George doesn’t care about fish- 
ing,’ answered Tyler. “He got his in- 
formation from a former caretaker 
You see, the property is changing 
hands, and George is assisting in the 
legal work. He told me he could fix it 
for a fishing trip.” 

“Why don’t the three of us take a 
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They went after bass 
on mere hearsay —and 
suddenly stumbled on 


unsuspected treasure 


By 
PAUL W. GARTNER 
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look at this reservoir?’’ Rad asked. 

And so the excursion was arranged. 
It was mid-July. Not soon will I forget 
that hike down the tangled canyon, 
with the thermometer hovering around 
85 degrees before 9 a.m. We emerged 
from the brush to look out over the 
head of the narrow lake, where an al- 
most unseen stream entered. The 
ancient dam was hidden from view by 
the windings of the canyon. 

It was an unhappy moment. The 
canyon walls were so sheer that it ap- 
peared impossible to negotiate the shore 
without mountain-climbing equipment. 
But the main reason for our chagrin 
was the weedy condition of the water. 

“We might as well rest awhile be- 
fore starting back,’’ was Rad's dis- 
appointed comment. 

“A bass in that water,” Tyler chimed 
n, “is plenty safe.” 

“Let’s have a look,” I suggested, 
limbing along the rocky shore. 

We discovered that there were a few 
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The author's red and white lure is good for one shining warrior 












narrow lanes of 
clear water among 
the weed beds. In 
addition, we found 
that we could handle 
ourselves along the 
shore for 200 feet on 
either side, although 
sometimes we were 
forced to climb eight 
or more feet above 
the water. From the 
higher points it ap- 
peared possible for 
a bait-caster to work 
with a floating plug. 

Indifferently we 
rigged up our out- 
fits. Rad and I had 
brought collapsible 
bait-casting rods and 
a limited selection of 
lures. Tyler, ever the 
fly-fisherman, had 
stuck to the longer 
implement, despite 
the inconvenience 
the disjointed pieces had caused as we 
were breaking through the tanglements 
of the canyon bottom. Now it appeared 
that he might be able to place a bug 
or spinner in clear spots beyond the 
reach of our plugs. 

3ut as Tyler himself remarked, “‘Sup- 
posing I do hook a good bass in one of 
those clean holes—then what? I'd 
never land him without a boat.” 

So, with everything stacked against 
us, we went to work. From a high rock 
I drove a short cast to loosen and wet 
my line, while Rad, from a _ rocky 
shoulder directly opposite my position, 
flipped a bright-colored wobbler into 
the clearest lane of water available. 
3ut even our most accurate casts 
generally brought in a stringer of 
vegetation, despite the fact that the 
baits were seldom out of sight in the 
brown water. With the brilliant sun 
warming the surface, surely the fish 
were deep down. To keep on casting 
seemed a waste of time, and my interest 
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Unhappily, Rad tries to pick a plug for fish that prefer grasshoppers 


soon dropped to zero. 
tackle, found a cool spot beneath a 
scrub tree, and watched the half- 
hearted casting of my companions. In 
a little while now we'd be on our way. 

I was almost dozing when my wan- 
dering gaze caught a lazy dark move- 
ment in the weedless lane of water 
before me. A bass, idling along the 
soupy surface! Why, I couldn't imagine, 
unless it happened to be sickly. But 
I went into action with a jointed 
minnow plug. A cast which fell short 
of its mark proved that the fish was not 
too sleepy, for it charged within a foot 
of the moving bait. This gave me heart, 
even though I did reel in a weed 
stringer. So I let fly again, and this 
time the plug splashed well beyond 
the fish. A dynamic bit of bronze 
struck upward, breaking the surface 
in the momentum of its rush. 

“He’s on!’ I yelled. “Bring the land- 
ing net!’’ Then I remembered I was at 
least eight feet above the water; and 
to coax the game through the dense 
vegetation just off the neighboring 
beach was out of the question. 

What did I do? Just what you'd 
have done—kept an almost-too-tight 
line and prayed the bass would not 
be able to bore into the weeds. Nothing 
sickly about that fish after all, I de- 
cided as the plug rattled in the air at 
least four times. I found Rad and 
Tyler at hand with advice, even though 
they couldn't help me net the fish. 

At last I found I was regaining line; 
and presently, half hidden by verdant 
streamers, the dark fighter splashed 
beneath the escarpment on which I 
stood. Surely this fish weighed close 
to four pounds, and, despite the heat, 
I grew cold as I saw it was held by a 
single trailing hook. For some time I 
held the largemouth’s head above the 
surface; then, with a deep breath, 
I started to lift hand over hand. 

Then the fish bumped the rough 
rocky wall, and the contact apparently 
brought it back to life. It tumbled to 
the water, and (Continued on page 67) 


I put down my 
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By 
GEORGE 
CRANSTOUN 


HIS is the story of a horse round- 
up that ended with roping deer. 
Either of them is no job for a 
weakling. When done native fash- 
ion in Mexico, each is a good short cut 
to the proverbial wooden overcoat. If 
you are curious to know how good a 
man you are, try both. Should you escape 
without serious damage, you will have 
become acquainted with a flock of new 
thrills. Nothing afterward can startle 
you very much. 
I have a ranch near Caborca, a little 
town in northwestern Sonora. When we 
run out of smoking tobacco and have to 
smoke the local mixture that smells like 
corral gleanings, we call it another 
name. But it’s a friendly little town 
where we all swap the same lies, talk 
the same gossip, and trade the same 
horses. I raise and trade horses for a 
living, and somehow or other my family 
always eats. It isn’t always possible to 
figure out how we do it, but we always 
do. That’s a grand thing about this 
country. You work when you get hungry 
enough, and the rest of the time you 
just rest. 
This rodeo and roping-deer business 
started in the latter part of November 
last year. I was sitting on my corral 


fence watching my foreman, Dolores 
Pino, break out a raw colt. The colt 


was one bred right on the ranch, out of 
a Morgan stallion from the States and 
a native mare. Such a breeding pro- 
duces fine saddle horses, fast, but full of 
hell. Hearing a couple of riders come 
pounding up, we turned, and said ‘“how- 
dy” to Jimenez Mendez and Rafael 
Vanegas, known as “Gordo.” They had 
ridden out to our place, about one anda 
half miles from town, to tell us that a 
horse round-up was to take place in La 
Cienega within a few days, and to ask 
us to take part. That suited us fine. 
Five days later Dolores and I were 
drinking our morning coffee well before 
daylight, waiting for the rest of the 
gang from town to arrive. They came 
riding up, and by the time the first 
streaks of lavender and pink brightened 
the eastern horizon, we were on our 
way at a pace that ate the miles fast. 
Gordo and breakfast awaited us at La 
Trasquila. Gordo’s vaqueros had been 
rounding up horses for the last three 
nights, catching them as they came in 
to water at the ranch. Now there were 


about 200 head in the corrals—gentle 
horses, broncos, mares, and _ colts. 
Among them were two of my mares 
with unbranded colts. Snaking these 
out, Dolores and I soon had them 
branded, and turned them into the 


ranch pasture, there to await our return. 

When we had eaten breakfast, and 
cut out all the animals we wanted, we 
left for La Beruga, our number now in- 
creased by Gordo and one of his vaque- 
ros. At La Beruga we picked up Victor 
Mason and his son Ramon. Ricardo Liz- 
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zaraga and two vaqueros joined our 
party at El Bamuri, as well as a gallon 
jug of mescal to make the eighteen 
miles to Cienega seem a little shorter. 
A grand time was had by everyone, 
with frequent races, pulls at the jug, 
and some loud but inharmonious sing- 


ing. By 3 o'clock we were in Cienega, 
about fifty miles from our starting 
point. During the day we had often 


seen deer, but we were pressed for time, 
and left that part of our fun until the 
round-up was over. 

Other ranchers and vaqueros were ar- 
riving singly and in groups. As soon as 
we had watered and fed our saddle ani- 
mals, all turned to and worked on the 
corrals to get them in shape for the 
round-up. As the corrals there are used 


only twice a year, during round-up time 
they were in pretty bad shape and ha 
to be repaired. La Cienega is a little 
placer-mining town, set in the low hills 
and its main business is to supply the 
wants of the placer miners back in the 
mountains. On a Saturday night, it’s a 
wild town. The miners come in, fill uy 
on mescal, and see the girls. The town’s 
one policeman always finds business out 
of town over a week-end, and he can't 
be blamed for that. 

La Cienega has the priceless gift of a 
water supply which comes from thret 
springs. As the horses come in at night 
to drink, we surround them and run 
them into the corrals. That’s no trifling 
endeavor. These horses are as wild and 
wary as the deer, and a whole lot faster 
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You can ride for hundreds of miles in 
this country and never see a fence ex- 
cept the small, fenced pastures at the 
ranches. Most of the stock have never 
known anything but the open range, 
and only come in when the water holes 
are dry. Then they always come at 
night, and act just like the antelope and 
leer. It takes fast and furious work to 
herd them into a corral. 

Gathered around our fires that night 
were seventy-five of the finest and 
bravest riders in the world. Few among 
them had not busted their first bronco 
by the time they were twelve years old. 
Raised on the back of a horse, they 


fear no animal and can ride about any- 
thing that walks. The Cienega gets only 
the cream of the riders, for this is the 
very stiffest of testing grounds. The 
man who comes there and then fails to 
hold up his end is literally laughed off 
the range. 

In fancy, you are my guest at this 
round-up, and I make you acquainted 
with my friends. You'll like the sound 
of their names, musical and sonorous, 
like distant bells! There are Ramon 
Sonora of the Rancho Sonora, Gordo 
Vanegas of La Trasquila, the Masons of 
La Beruga, Ricardo Lizzaraga of El 
Bamuri, Costello of La Primavera, Efpy 


Out sailed Dolores’ riata, and it fell 
over the speeding buck's head. Ramén 
cut in to slap his own rope on as the 
author galloped after the other deer 


| strations by 
EGGENHOFFER 


Aguirre of El Datil, Salcido of La 
Olivia, Ventura of Las Sernas, Ayar of 
El Deseo, Tisnote of San Diego, Sony 
Jarquis of El Plomo, Rafael Mendez of 
El Depot, Moreno of La Glorriana, my- 
self from the Rancho El Gringito, and 
some sixty more, too numerous to men- 
tion. Bearded, long-haired, in our sweat- 
stained, dusty trail clothes we were a 
tough-looking lot as we talked, brewed 
our coffee, heated our jerky and tor- 
tillas, and relaxed for a few minutes in 
preparation for the rough work to 
come. As darkness gathered, we sad- 
dled. Our horses, knowing from past 
experiences what was coming, were ex- 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW HOW GOOD YOU ARE, TRY ROPING BUCKS! 
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ceptionally frisky. They had had a good 
rest while we were working on the 
corral. 

About 8 o'clock the range horses be- 
gan to come in, and from then on 
through the night until just before day- 
break, there were periods of fast and 
furious action followed by short times 
of relaxation as we waited for another 
bunch to arrive. On the first night of a 
round-up we usually do not bother with 
singles, but work only on the big 
bunches containing from ten to fifty. 
When morning came, we had about 400 
head in the corral. By the time the 
round-up was over, there were well over 
a thousand, despite the many we re- 
leased each day as they were cut out. 

In the morning we rested our tired 
bodies with an hour or two of sleep. 
Then the real fun and work began. We 
had to cut out wanted animals, brand, 
and doctor them. By noon that work 
was finished, and we got to the job of 
picking out broncos and riding them to 
a standstill. There are no judges or 
stop watches. You select your horse, 
slap a rope on him, and snake him out 
to where the other boys can dump him 
and slip a blindfold on him. As soon as 
he is back on his feet, you pitch your 


saddle on him, and climb aboard. Then 
you either ride him until he’s had 
enough—or you get dumped. Generally 


I seem to get dumped, or at least my 
bruises make it feel that way, and that 
ground is hard. This time I managed 
to stick to my bronco, although when I 
lost a stirrup it looked pretty ticklish 
for a while. 

Dolores picked out a big, ornery-look- 
ing gray that gave him as mean a spill 
as you're apt to see. The gray was one 
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The gray was one of 
those ornery, twist- 
ing buckers that put 
head into belly and 
swap ends in a hurry 
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of those twisting buckers that are twice 
as hard to stick to as any other kind. 
Dolores gave him a good ride, but when 
the horse made a complete swap of ends 
with his head in his belly, Dolores met 
the scenery coming up to meet him. It 
looked as though the vaquero were out 
for a nonstop record, the way he went 
sailing through the air. That spill cost 
him a quart of mescal, for that is the 
rule of the range. The night watch gets 
it, and many a quart have I had to buy. 

The last morning of the corrida found 
me with some forty-five horses I had 
bought, and about a dozen or so of our 
ranch horses. Altogether, what with 
these and those of El Bamuri, Beruga, 
Trasquila, and Caborca, there were 
about 200 head for us to take back. 

At last we were ready to go. Dolores 
and I stood our horses at the gate, with 
a gentle lead horse each, and with the 
other men lined up outside. At a nod 
from me the gate swung open, and we 
rode off at a walk with the lead animals. 
As the horses we had cut out from the 
main herd streamed out through the 
gate, they caught sight of the lead 
horses and began to follow. We kept in- 
creasing our pace until, by the time the 
last of our horses had left the corral, we 
were going at a dead run. We kept this 
up until we were clear of the water, and 
then the herd slowed down of their own 
accord. Three miles out we had them 
down to a steady trot, and all the men 
except those who were going with us 
turned back to get the next bunch 
started. By the time we were halfway 
to El Bamuri the horses were well trail- 
broken, and stuck together without any 
trouble. 

Now we had been through three ex- 


> 





citing, body-rackiag days. You’d think 
we'd had enough excitement for a while. 
3ut Dolores and I were riding together 
at the head of the herd when he stared 
fixedly at something about a quarter of 
a mile away. We all looked, and there 


was a herd of Mexican mule deer 
three bucks, several does, and some 
fawns. Dolores looked to me for per- 


mission, which was granted with a nod. 
Then he waved to the wing rider on his 
side to move up. I also waved to the 
wing rider on my side to move up, and 
he signed to us to go forward as he be- 
gan to close up the gap. I got clear of 
the herd and set sail after Dolores just 
as Ramon Mason came thundering up 
from the “drag” of the herd. Dolores 
had several yards’ start, but my big 
half-bred sorrel can lift his feet and 
swing them, and soon I was pulling 
away from Ramon. 

While we were still a hundred yards 
away from the deer, they broke and 
ran. Two of the bucks ran to our left, 
then stopped and looked back. Chang- 
ing his course, Dolores, who now had 
his rope down, shaken out and clear, 
went for them, while Ramon and I bore 
off to the left to keep the bucks from 
breaking for the hills on that side. 
Ramon now followed Dolores, to back 
him up with a second rope. When he 
was about fifty yards from the bucks, 
they high-tailed it for the hills. A 
flick of the quirt on my speeding sorrel 
got the last ounce of effort out of him, 
and I managed to turn the bucks back 
toward the two other men. 

Through the mesquite, cactus, choya, 
over the rocks and through arroyos too 
wide to jump, all this at full tilt and 
with never a check on the reins. Talk 
about your pink-coated fox-hunters and 
steeplechasers! They don’t have to ride 
over a country like this. Allay oop! 
That’s a tough one, but up and over it 
is. I figured that I was in for a spill as 
that big arroyo opened up right in front 
of me, but the sorrel fairly flew across it 
in a prodigious bound. 


Tee pace kept up for at least half a 
mile. By that time Dolores was not 
more than twenty-five feet behind the 
hindmost buck. His riata began to 
swing. Once, twice, and at the end of 
that second swing out sailed the rope to 
settle over the buck’s head. Taking 
turns of his rope on the saddle horn, 
Dolores began to snub the buck down, 
while Ramon cut in and slapped his own 
rope on the deer. With two ropes on 
him this buck did a fancy cartwheel as 
I pounded by, hot on the trail of the 
other. My buck was tiring fast and, as 
we came out upon a little, dry-lake bot- 
tom, I made my throw for the deer’s 
front feet. That one was a miss, and I 
picked up the coils and tried again. 
This time I connected. A flip of the 
wrist sent the rope high up on his front 
legs, and I snubbed him down with a 
suddenness that made him do a spec- 
tacular somersault. Turning my horse, 
I headed back for the others, dragging 
the buck behind. About halfway back, 
along came Dolores in a hurry to help. 
With his rope on the deer, we soon had 
the buck back with the other which 
Ramon was holding. Tying the bucks 
heads together (Continued on page 55 
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How cups are applied, above. Below: first step after 
bite is to apply tourniquet between wound and heart. 
It should be loosened briefly every 10 or 15 minutes 


wound with a sterile razor blade or sharp knife, then make a connecting cu 
















A Florida diamond-back rattler aims at the balloon, at top—ang¢ 
back in position to strike again while the'fragments still hang in the 


SO MUST YOU 


HE RATTLER, best-known venomous snake in this country, 
is a sluggish creature when undisturbed. But if you don’t believe 
he can move like a bolt of lightning when he strikes, look at thé 
pictures above, taken by Walter Nase at the Reptile Institute 
Silver Springs, Fla. Should the target be you, instead of a toy balloon 
it'll pay you to be ready for quick treatment. Full details will be¢ 
found in the article “Snake Country and the Sportsman,” elsewhere in 
this issue, but the photos below illustrate three main steps: applyin 
a tourniquet, lancing the wound, and sucking out venom. The rubs 
ber suction device at left—-cut shows the various positions in which 
it may be applied—is one of several on the market. It comes in sets off 
two: a small one for fingers, a larger one for arms or legs. One cup 
nests within the other, with a convenient ready-made tourniquet inside 








Second step, below at right, is to cut cross incisions to the full depth of each fang 








BLOW-OUT FOR DUCK As a test in creating new breeding 


grounds for ducks, Wisconsin conserva- 
tion men lugged dynamite into Rat River Marsh, near Lake Poygan, this spring, 
planted sticks in ten likely spots, and set them off. Muck roared 200 feet in air, 
leaving holes 5 to 10 feet deep that should retain water throughout the summer 


ROUGH RIDER Guides from Oregon's McKenzie 


River, long expert rapids-riders, 
proved their skill by the first recorded navigation of the 
wild John Day’ River, in the same state. These photos by 
George H. Godfrey, Eugene, Oreg., who made the trip, 
show a guide, Veltie Pruitt, with his unique high-sterned 
plywood craft. Pruitt takes the worst rapids stern first 
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NEW GUN RACK 


The neat portable rack at 
left, invented by a New 
York City man, will keep 
the rifles of your whole 
hunting party out of harm's 
way when in camp. A strong 
center stand, and forms in 
the base to fit the stocks, 
protect prized pieces from 
falls. Yet all parts fold 
into a package easy to tote 
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wood, the new 
kayak at right can be collapsed 
flat, or set up in two minutes. It 
weighs only 44 pounds, yet is 
sturdy enough to take a motor 





Channel bass, weakfish, and 
other salt-water game and 
food fish may some day be hatched and reared under protection, like 
their fresh-water cousins. Tests at Beaufort, N.C., by the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries show that some species thrive in tidal pools. Above are 
fish being netted for experiments; below, workers building the pools 
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Three hours after creeling this rainbow, on a 
TOUGH TROUT cold day, Thomas Conlon, Florham Park, N. J., 


found it still Placed in the Conlon tub, the trout quickly 
revived. Apparently the cold had preserved it in suspended animation 


stirring. 





True to his blood, this canine son 
of Erin is off at a gallop in the 
Irish Setter Club of America spring field trails at Clinton, NJ. 
His owner is E. M. Berolzheimer, New York City and Tarrytown, N.Y. 


DASHING IRISHMAN 
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When a movie director orders "Stop 
OFF DUTY shooting," Clark Gable starts. The 


portsman-actor took this bag on a Mexican vacation 
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NEW FISHIN’ HOLE poe ocd formed 


by Boulder Dam, find bass near the dam's intake towers 
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MAKING A HOOK 


Scenes in the manufacture of the 
new "'Z''-nickel rustproof fish- 
hooks. Left: lengths of wire 
Pass across a spinning grind- 
stone, come out pointed. Above: 
to shape the bend, twin jaws 
squeeze each wire around a die. 
Then it joins its fellows wait- 
ing to receive barbs and eyes 





































O ANGLERS on the Delaware, Con- 

i necticut, and other Eastern streams, 
' the shad is an occasional sporty interloper 
on the fly line. But in the Hudson, he’s an 
industry, dating from Colonial times; and 

this year, as always, fishermen laid their 

nets in the very shadow of New York City 

to intercept the spring spawning run. 
Catches have dwindled with the soaring 

growth of the city and its harbor traffic, 

but conservation measures are now being 

be applied, and 1940 saw the biggest run in 
25 years. The photos are by Ned Schafer 
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This net-end marker bears a license board. 
Each crew must have a license to fish either 
in New York or New Jersey waters, and 
bids for choice locations run up to $500. 
The states use the money to propagate bass 


Along the shore below George Washington Bridge a boss fish- 
erman (top), descendant of generations of Hudson River shad 
men, inspects his net for damage by driftwood. All nets are 
lifted over week-ends, so that some of the shad can reach the 
spawning grounds. Just above, a succulent dish of shad and roe 








His gills tangled in the delicate meshes of the net, the shad above comes 
aboard still fighting. The catch is quickly cleaned (right), and rushed to 
city markets, where buck shad may bring as high as 45 cents a pound, and 
roe up to 90 cents. Banner day's shipment this year was 324,000 pounds! 


Before the great rowing race, Muskegon 
guides compare their craft with a sleek 
Au Sable River entry in the foreground 


Above: pistol versus bow and arrow, at 
thirty yards. The pistol won out, but only 
by a hair. Below, a contestant for the 
spittin’ accuracy prize (a gilt cuspidor) 
takes a careful stance. In the dis- 
tance event, the high mark was 21 feet! 
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Walter Taylor, a 
veteranriverman, 
(right) runs the 
meet with a mike 


GUIDES SHOW THEIR STUFF 


ICHIGAN’S longest river, the Muskegon, is famous for its rainbows, 
M browns, wall-eyes, and smallmouths—and also for its guides, who con- 
duct anglers on exciting downstream “‘floats.’’” So on the eve of the trout 
season this year the town of Newaygo staged its first annual guides’ meet, 
with thousands of spectators from Michigan and surrounding states. There 
were bait-casting contests, river races, tall-story competitions, spittin’ der- 
bies, and... well, you can see for yourself there was plenty of fun for all. 


The race starts (above). Loosing 
their lines, the guides scramble 
as they turn downstream for the 
grueling fourteen-mile ordeal 
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Down a high-bank- 
ed stretch the even- 
tual winner, Orlie 
Siders, leads the 
pack. This is fine 
rainbow water, and 
can be fished from 
boats or the shore 











DECOY—FOR LIONS! SSO ee a Pe 
Robert Haig of Tarzana, Calif., a ; tay, : re ie EARNING HIS KEEP Another Californian who com- 


movie technician, made this dummy : ’ bines her sport with profit is 
deer with string-operated bobbing Ape Ad phe ~ Helene Penny of Los Angeles. Catching a 235-pound striped 
head. It attracted live deer, and 3 “ll 4 : marlin last summer, she had him expertly mounted, and made 
mountain lions followed, whereupon é : mameeeee =a Hollywood star of him! So far, “John ©. Marlin," as he's 
Haig, from a near-by blind, shot ’ ie ed i é r SP been christened, has earned his mistress $125 in rentals as 
two cats worth $120 in bounties . S a ° * a decoration on movie sets. And no wonder, with that profile! 








CASH WAITING! 


We're still paying first-class rates for un- 
published photos of the kind you’ve come to 
expect in these pages. Why not submit yours 
to our Picture Editor today? All negatives and 
unused pictures will be returned if you include 
full return postage. And don’t forget to send 
names, dates—all the facts. Do it right now, 


and some of that waiting cash may be yours! 











COME WITH THE WIND Wher o powerful Cor. 


orado- windstorm 
Lake Meredith, the waters rolled half a mile out into the prairies, 
then receded, leaving some 30 carloads of assorted fish high and 
dry. Local farmers had a field day collecting tons of free fertilizer 


MODEL YOUR OWN 


Using a sharp knife, pine wood, 
and patience, Carl G. Erich, Abi- 
lene, Kans., has whittled out a 
fine collection of historic arms. 
At top, he works on an accurate 
half-size model of an 1866 Win- 
chester, one of the first repeat- 
ers. Below it, a Kentucky rifle; 
right, an 1860 Colt army revolver 





In Florida, Senator Vandenberg (Mich.) girds for action 


Angling: or Votes? 


It's the presidential open sea- 


son. Among those who hope 
to snare limit catches of bal- 


lots, either for self or for 


A Seveslie son of the Lone Star state, 


Vice President Garner demonstrates that party, are these Six men 


even the local fish like his offerings 


Playing a 35-pound Florida amberjack is 
a cinch for Postmaster General Farley. 
He manages the whole Democratic party 


District Attorney Dewey of New 
York sallies forth to bust up a 
gang of Catskill Mountain trout 


Senator Taft, of Ohio, obliges with 
a preconvention photograph 
taken at Saint Petersburg, Fla. 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES THAT CAN’ BI 
TOLD THIS WAY? 


WHITE-WATER SMASH-UP SEE PAGE 4 
by W. G. DUCKWORTH, White Plains, N. Y. 


Vi ht / s fap P ened fo Me / TRUE STORY 
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BUT THE PADDLERS WERE HELPLESS - CANOE AND 
LOG PLUNGED SIDE BY SIDE INTO A SPACE ON- 
LY FIVE FEET WIDE,BETWEEN TWO GIANT ROCKS 
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With the rainbow savagely 
lunging against the line, 
| picked my way over the 
slippery rock toward shore 


OW, when a fellow sticks his 
chest out and says, “I’m a purist—I 
use the dry fly or nothing,” he’s stick- 
ing his neck out too. In other words, 
either he’s a fool, or he’s not really in- 
terested in catching fish. 

At least, that’s what Guy says, and 
I've known him long enough to trust his 
judgment, particularly when it comes 
to trout fishing. While he wasn't look- 
ing at me when he rendered that judg- 
ment, I’m pretty certain that I stood 
out, in his reasoning, as Horrible Ex- 
ample Number 1. 

But I’ve never been what one would 
call a real purist as far as the dry fly is 
concerned. I do thrill, of course, when 
I drop the fluffy lure into the tail of a 
rifie and watch it float, high and dry, 
over the slick glide below. Consequent- 
ly, I use this type of lure pretty con- 
sistently. But there are times when 
weather and water conditions aren't 
right for the dry fly, and I don’t have 
to struggle with my conscience when I 
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Next day, when Guy suggested a search for crickets, | didn't even balk 


change to a wet. At the time Guy is- 
sued his pronunciamento, however, I 
did draw a line: Flies—dry if possible, 
wet if necessary, but flies. 

You see, fly-fishing on the Yellow- 
stone River in Wyoming has never 
failed to produce for me. Even during 
the high-water period of early June 
(when bait and spinner seem the logical 
method of luring the cutthroats), I 
used the fly and caught fish. Many’s 
the time I’ve slipped into an opening in 
a line of spinner fishermen and, maybe 
with a little cockiness, have shot my 
fly out into the maze of lines, then 
hooked and carefully played a battling 
native into my net before the envious 
eyes of the less-fortunate bait-and-spin- 
ner casters. And even in late August, 
when a spinner is just so much orna- 
ment as far as the fish are concerned, 
and a wet fly goes begging, I have gone 
back to my first love, the dry fly and the 
reward has been a silver flash, a taut 
line, and a bowed and vibrating rod. 








Crickeis to the 


es , §=6Fly purists may look shocked at 
the mere mention of bait, but 


Idaho trout aren't so choosy 


By L. C. SHEPPARD 
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So matters stood 
when I made my 
maiden appearance on the Fall River in 
Idaho. With my family, I had just re- 
turned from a trip through Oregon and 
had stopped at Guy’s ranch near Ash- 
ton for a day or two. While the others 
were renewing pleasant memories of 
other occasions, Guy and I got ready 
for the task at hand, trout fishing. 

By 7 a.m. next morning, we were on 
our way. Guy had thrown a short sein- 
ing net, a pail, and a few tobacco cans 
into the car. I gave the outfit a puzzled 
glance and he explained. ‘We'll stop 
at a little creek along the way and get 
our minnows.” 

“Minnows?” I’m pretty certain that 
I sounded shocked. 

“‘Minnows,” he replied. ‘We'll need 
them because those rainbows won't look 
at flies.” 

“Oh?” There was surprise, skepti- 
cism, disappointment in that one syl- 
lable. I told myself we'd see about that 
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We got the minnows and, after fight- 
ing our way for a quarter of a mile 
through mesquite and greasewood, we 
came to the Fall River. My spirits 
went into high as I gazed upon that 
stream for the first time. Fast white 
water, deep pools behind large bowl- 
ders, riffiles, glassy glides—it had every- 
thing. 

And Guy had said, “‘No flies.” A 
stream like that—and 7,» flies! ‘Huh!” 
I muttered to myself. “If that river 
isn’t a natural for t? mo, J never saw 
one.” 

“Let’s get going,”’ y called. “Here’s 
a can of minnows, if you want some.” 

I hesitated just long enough to avoid 
appearing rude. “I believe I'll try the 
flies for a while,” I said casually. “It’ll 
be fun to give them a whirl, and I can 
get the minnows later.” 

I thought I caught a faint smile 
crinkling the corners of Guy’s mouth, 
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but all he said was, “O.K. Holler if you 


want them. 
you can work toward me. 
some fine holes just below here.” 
he left me to myself. 

I instinctively turned my eyes up- 
river. One glance was enough. Like a 
hunter looking for a double when that 
flock of mallards comes over, I always 
look for dry-fly water first, and this 
meant upstream, although Guy had 
recommended the other direction. I was 
unable to discover any evidences of ris- 
ing trout (the barometer of good dry- 
fly fishing), but that didn’t daunt me. 
I remembered several instances when 
I'd floated my fly over spots where I'd 
never seen a trout break water, and had 
been thrilled as the fly went under in 
a whirl of spray. 

In the middle of the stream, just 
ahead of me, the water rushed around 
a half-submerged rock, then faded into 
a smooth glide. This was 
the spot, I decided. My 
rod whipped back and forth 
as I stripped out line for the 
cast, then I shot it forward. 
There was a terrific jerk, 
and my pole bent nearly 
double—the fly had caught 
in a clump of mesquite back 
of me. With one of those 
exclamations known to all 
fishermen, I clambered back 
over the rocks and released 
a sadly ruffled fly. 

More cautiously, and with 
an occasional glance back 
over my shoulder, I again 
whipped my rod into action 
and the fly flashed forward. 
This time, it was short. The 
fly lit in-ihe fast water and 
disappeared almost instant- 
ly. Again and again, try as 
I might, I was unable to 
get my fly onto smooth wa- 
ter, or to get as much as a 
two-foot drift in the whirl- 
ing current. 

Edging from rock to 
rock, I worked my way up- 
stream, but the result was 
always the same. I couldn't 
get my fly into those quiet- 
er riffles or smoother glides. 
I tried side casts, then roll 
casts, but none gave me the 
position I needed. To add 
to my troubles, a strong 
wind, the bane of the dry- 
fly fisherman, began to 
whip down the canyon. 


I'll go on down a ways and 
There are 
Then 


lt may not be 
cricket to use 
them, but the 
chirpers sure 
can produce— 
as witness, at 


left, Exhibit A 





For two hours I kept at it, changing 
position, changing lure, even changing 
technique, but it was no go. Only one 
solitary cast got my fly on a stretch 
of likely-looking water, and even then 
my efforts were for naught. 

Well, I don’t give up easily, so now 
I reversed the procedure, and began to 
work back downstream after changing 
to a wet fly. This time I played the 
swirls and the riffles, using every trick 
I had in the bag. There were trout 
there—there couldn’t help being trout 
in those inviting spots, the way I sized 
it up—but that knowledge only served 
to add extra gloom to my rapidly fall- 
ing spirits. I tried to keep my mind 
on my work, but it would turn to Guy 
and—minnows. 


" O HARM in seeing how he’s mak- 
ing out,’”’ I thought, so I scram- 

bled over the rocks, through matted 
brush, and finally came upon Guy. In 
the edge of the stream, back braced 
against a huge rock, he stood. His rod 
was quivering like a living thing, and, 
as I gazed, there was a flash of silver 
in the water before him, and a trout 
leaped into the air. Then it took one 
of those downstream rushes for which 
rainbows are noted, and I thought for 
a moment it was free. Guy let it go on, 
and then, when the rush stopped, he 
worked it back upstream inch by inch. 
As he slipped his net under the trout, 
Guy looked up, a big grin across his 
face. 

“What luck?” 

“None like that; just—just exercise, 
and plenty of it. And you?” 

He opened his creel, and there lay six 
fine rainbows, none less than a pound. 

“T lost several dandies,” he chuckled. 
“They got into the fast water and I got 
tangled up on the rocks. But they’re 
hitting pretty slow now; usually do 
about this time of day. We'd better 
come back this evening—that’s when 
they really go to town.” 

At 5 o’clock we were back. And need 
I say that in the pocket of my fishing 
vest there reposed a tobacco can filled 
with dead minnows? (Guy had told 
me that the trout will strike readily at 
dead ones as long as they are solid and 
will stay on the hook.) 


“How do you hook ’em on?” I in- 
quired, resolved to make the best of 
things. 


“Run the hook through the mouth 
and out of the gills at one side; then, 
about two thirds of the way down on 
the minnow’s body, push the hook clear 
through so the point is exposed on the 
other side. When you toss it in, let it 
drift naturally, but try to get it in be- 
hind the rocks at the head of the riffles. 
If nothing happens on the drift, bring it 
upstream by slight jerks. A trout will 
often follow the minnow almost to your 
feet.” 

I followed (Continued on page 75) 
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To pitch a tent in such a location in rattlesnake country is to in- 
vite trouble. Numerous rocks and snake-harboring ledges are near by 


and the 


When climbing, it 
should be remem- 
bered that snakes 
like sunny ledges. 
Never place the 
hands on spots 
you cannot see 


> 
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By CARL F. KAUFFELD 


CURATOR OF REPTILES, STATEN ISLAND ZOO, NEW YORK 


This handsome green rattlesnake, collected 
in Mexico, is a new species—Crofa/us to- 
tonacus—and is now in Staten Island Zoo 


A timber rattlesnake in the "blind" stage, and 
just about to shed its skin. The film over 
its eyes is easily seen in the photograph 
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OISONOUS snakes are widely dis- 
tributed over the United States. 
Wherever they exist there is 
danger of snake bite, however 

remote. Judging from authentic fig- 
ures compiled for a period of several 
years, deaths from snake bite in the 
country average somewhere between 
80 and 100 annually. While these con- 
stitute a very small percentage, as com- 
pared with the total number of licensed 
hunters and fishermen, estimated at 
about 15 million, the fact that there are 
any at all should warrant the observ- 
ance of reasonable rules of caution 
among those who hunt and fish; for 
naturally, cases of nonfatal snake bite 
much exceed the number of fatalities. 

Many hunters and fishermen have a 
peculiar mixture of knowledge and 


superstition when it comes to poisonous 
snakes. Some take precautions against 
being bitten which are excellent of 
themselves, yet may be wasted because 
any fear of venomous snakes in the 
particular section where they hunt and 
fish is groundless. On the other hand, 
others are indifferent and careless in 
an area where snakes may be a real 
menace. 

A cautious hunter in the Southwest 
might be wise to take along an army 
cot, for camp use, tie up the tops of his 
boots and duffel bag at night, and see 
to it there is nothing left open into 
which a rattlesnake might crawl. Should 
he do that in Maine his guide would be 
stupefied with amazement. Only two 
venomous snakes exist in New Eng- 
land—the timber rattler and the cop- 
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The two rules for avoiding danger are 


to watch your step and keep your head 


perhead. Of these only the rattler has 
ever been found in Maine, and it is so 
rare there that capture of one would 
be remarkable. Furthermore, aside 
from the rarity of the rattler in Maine, 
it wouldn’t be abroad during the deer 
season, at any rate. It is then much 
too cold for any snake to be active. 

There is no one of the United States 
which may be said to be entirely free 
of poisonous snakes. At the same time 
there are wide areas, such as north- 
ern New England, where they are ex- 
ceedingly rare. But there are other 
sections where heavy infestations oc- 
cur, Such as Pike County, Pa., Sullivan 
County, N. Y., the entire lowland South, 
all the Southwest, and areas in the 
lower altitudes of a number of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States. 
Remember, though, that the expression 
“heavy infestations” is only relative, 
and that even in the snakiest sections 
a person may go for days without see- 
ing a single venomous snake. But as 
the rattlesnake goes into southern On- 
tario, southwestern Quebec, and British 
Columbia, a bite from a poisonous snake 
is a possibility over ‘a large portion of 
North America. 

Naturally, the distribution of our 
venomous snakes is what determines 
the existing hazard. Altitude, latitude, 
and time of year influence distribution 
most materially. While in the north- 
eastern states there are only the timber 
rattler and the copperhead to consider, 
from Virginia south, throughout the 
lowlands known as the Atlantic coastal 
plain, the cottonmouth moccasin, dia- 
mond-back rattler, pigmy rattler, and 
coral snake are added. All of these 
are found along the Gulf Coast to Tex- 
as except the diamond-back of the 
East, which goes west only as far as 
the Mississippi Valley. The others al- 
so range up the valley of the Mississippi 
to Missouri and southern Illinois. 


7 VIRGINIA, North Carolina, South 

Carolina, and Georgia there lies, back 
of the coastal plain, a region of rolling 
uplands known as the Piedmont Region 
or Upland. Back of this, again, lies 
the highland region of the long range 
of the Appalachian Mountains. Those 
who hunt and fish in either the Pied- 
mont or the highland section with rare 
exceptions have only the timber rattler 
and the copperhead to look out for. 
There is definite correlation, in a 
snake’s range, between the altitude it 
reaches and the degree north in lati- 
tude. It has been found that on Mount 
San Jacinto, near Indian Wells, in 
southern California, the Pacific rattler 
reaches the timber line at about 9,500 
feet, while the sidewinder reaches only 
4,000 feet in the sandy flats near Mount 
San Jacinto. Also, the Pacific rattler 
is found in British Columbia while the 
sidewinder gets only as far north as 
southern Nevada and Utah. Again, the 
timber rattlers in the highest parts of 
the Appalachians won’t be active so late 
in the fall as the timber rattlers in the 
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lowlands, because temperatures aver- 
age appreciably lower in the highlands. 
It is impossible to generalize about 
the dates on which snakes will hiber- 
nate in the fall or emerge in the spring. 
Generally speaking, copperheads and 
rattlesnakes in the northeastern states 
will be inactive in a November hunting 
season; but only last year a friend of 
mine found two copperheads in northern 
New Jersey moving about in the sun 
on a warm day in the middle of Novem- 
ber, so there is a bare chance that an 
upland bird hunter will discover a cop- 
perhead or a rattler playing hooky from 
hibernation even as far north as New 
Jersey. The temperature is your best 
guide in the northeast, in the hunting 
season. Snakes don’t like the cold. 


HOULD you hunt or fish in Florida, 

southern Georgia, and along the Gulf 
Coast to Texas, you should keep your 
eyes open for venomous snakes the 
year round; but because the deer and 
other hunting seasons are almost uni- 
versally restricted to the winter months, 
the snake problem is primarily the con- 
cern of the fisherman everywhere. Just 
as the hunting seasons embrace the 
time of the snake’s minimum activity, 
so do the fishing seasons correspond 
with the time of the snake’s greatest 
activity—tthat is, from spring through 
fall. 

But the fisherman has this compen- 
sation. His activity is in the neighbor- 
hood of streams and lakes, and that 
limits the number of venomous snakes 
with which he may come in contact. 
Just one venomous snake consistently 
frequents the vicinity of water, and 
that is the cottonmouth moccasin, pre- 
valent only in the Southern states. The 
heavy-bodied water snakes, so com- 
mon throughout the East, are not to 
be feared. Any of our venomous snakes 
will, however, take to water on occa- 
sion. I once saw a snake swimming 
toward land over a rather wide stream 
in Pennsylvania. At first I thought it 
was a water snake, but when it came 
to land it proved to be a copperhead. 
Diamond-backs often take to water, 
and sometimes have been found miles 
from the mainland, swimming in salt 
water, off the Florida keys. 

Cottonmouth moccasins have been 
known to slither right into a fisher- 
man’s boat. I know of such an adven- 
ture experienced by a bass fisherman 
in Georgia. His boatman pointed out a 
moccasin sunning on a branch over the 
water, right in the path of the boat. 
The guide stopped paddling, but the 
boat continued to drift toward the moc- 
casin. The moccasin saw it coming and 
slowly glided from the branch. But in- 
stead of landing in the water, as was 
expected, it fell into the boat as it 
floated beneath. The guide warned the 
fisherman to sit perfectly still, and lifted 
the snake out of the boat with the pad- 
dle. 

There was no danger to anyone in this 
experience. (Continued on page 54) 


Western diamond-back rattlesnake, 
cause of more deaths than any of 
our other snakes. Note protective 
coloration. Puzzle—find the head! 


Stout-bodied, with wide flat 
heads, adult cottonmouth moc- 
casins are evil-looking snakes. 
Note the eye's elliptical pupil 


A newborn cottonmouth bears a 
strong resemblance to the cop- 
perhead in its markings. Compare 
this snake with one shown below 





Southern copperhead. Its dead- 
leaf coloration and habit of ly- 
ing motionless, to escape detec- 
tion, make it difficult to see 


Coral snake, highly colored, bite 
very dangerous. Fortunately it is 
of secretive habits, not often en- 
countered, and far from aggressive 




















ENERALLY it’s believed 
that the American pan- 
ther will not deliberately 
attack a man. In the main 
that belief is well founded. 
Yet there are exceptions. 

A few years ago I read 
of one that killed and devoured a thir- 
teen-year-old boy in the state of Wash- 
ington. The little fellow had been sent 

some distance from his home to get a 

team of horses. When he didn’t return, 

a search was started, and footprints in 

the snow told the story. 

The man-eater had stalked his vic- 
tim, following along behind and to one 
side. He then maneuvered toward the 
front and closed in on his victim. Con- 
fronted at a few feet by the menacing 
beast, the boy lost his head and ran. It 
was the worst thing he could have done. 
The lion made long leaps in pursuit and 
pounced upon him. The boy tried to 
use a pocketknife. There was a scuffle. 

Some time later a man killed a pan- 
ther and found human hair in its stom- 
ach, the fair hair of the unfortunate 
boy. 

Reading that account, I could scarcely 
credit it. After all, I'd heard panther 
stories all my life, been in much pan- 
ther country, had even written that pan- 
thers were utterly harmless to human 
beings. In short, I had gained the im- 
pression from reading and experience 
that no American panther (or cougar, or 
mountain lion, or puma, if you prefer) 
had ever killed a human being. 

A little experience, like a little learn- 
ing, can be a dangerous thing. For I 
was to have an experience which con- 
vinced me that panthers are sometimes 
man-killers. I, like that poor kid I'd 
read about, was to confront a panther 
with man-eating instincts. 

A year or two after reading that ar- 
ticle I talked with a cracker woman on 
the porch of her log cabin in ‘the pine 
woods of Florida. Smudge smoke rolled 
and the mosquito hordes sang as dark- 
ness fellon the swamp. Aunt Hess, like 
most old-timers of her section, had a 
deep respect for panthers—-she called 
them painters—and her stories would 
make a big and vivid book. 

“Them things will kill ye, an’ eat ye, 
too!"’ she asserted with great earnest- 
ness, casting such a furtive glance into 
the dark shadows beyond the porch that 
I found it easy to imagine a slinking 
form out there in the night. The old 
woman told how the panthers screamed, 
and how men had gone into the swamps 
and never come out again... 


OT long after my talk with Aunt 

Hess I went into the Main Strand 
of the Big Cypress Swamp in south- 
western Florida to trap otters. My 
headquarters were with an old man 
named Lee who lived all alone (up to 
my coming) over on the south side of 
the Main Strand. It was a desperate, 
forbidding place. The Main Strand ran 
in a south-southwesterly direction from 
the Everglades toward the Gulf, 
through bogs and jungles, places where 
the sun never fell, some places where a 
human being had never set foot. Lee 
lived on the south side of the Main 
Strand, deep in the jungle. No horse 
and wagon ever penetrated to his spot 
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WILL A PANTHER 


because the sole entrance was a rude 
trail called the Crossing, a dark tunnel 
in the heavy jungle growth where only 
an oxcart, by dint of much struggling 
through water, could get through. 

One day I met Lee in town and he 
invited me to come to his place to trap. 
I was glad to go because of the great 
numbers of otters in there. Lee lived 
on the edge of a sizable lagoon (he 
called his place the Big Black Ham- 
mock), but in all his eleven years in 
there he hadn’t cut a trail along the 
water front to facilitate his trapping 
work. I, being more ambitious, tackled 
the job (leaving the otter slides undis- 
turbed, of course) and set out my line 
of traps along the stretch. 

Every three or four weeks Lee went 
out to town for supplies by oxcart: day 
in, day in town, day out; distance only 
twenty-seven miles. On one of these 
trips I went out with Lee as far as the 
camp of Enoch Albritten, who had of- 
fered to show me some fine points of 
trapping. I spent the night with Al- 
britten, and next morning he took me 
over his lines. Then in midafternoon I 
set out for Lee’s place, alone and afoot. 

About 4 p.m. I came to the dark tun- 


nel which was the Crossing. My 
thoughts ran on Albritten and his ex- 
pert trapping. (I tell that because many 
people believe in premonitions and 
“warnings” when danger is impending. ) 
The sun was still well up in the sky and 
my mind was at peace. I waded cheer- 
fully along—the water in the tunnel 
was no more than ankle-deep, because 
early spring, the dry season, was at 
hand. 


HEN I emerged on the south side 

of the main strand the sun was 
getting low. Nevertheless I decided to 
run my trap line, down along the water 
front of the Big Black Hammock east- 
ward to Lee’s. Progress was slow, very 
slow. In some places I had to wade in 
water to my armpits, because I hadn’t 
dared, when I cut my bolo trail, to come 
too near the otter slides. 

The sun was rapidly going down. Owls 
began to hoot in the swamp. I'd covered 
about half of the line and was about in 
the middle of the hammock when I real- 
ized that I’d better get out at once—it 
wouldn’t do to get caught in this jungle 
in the dark. A man who stayed there 
till morning would be dead of mosquito 


SOME OF THE THINGS YOU HEAR ARE PRETTY 
YOUR OWN EYES TEACHES YOU THAT NATURE, 
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bites. My thoughts ran on mosquitoes 
and darkness and trapping—‘“‘panther”’ 
never entered my mind. There were a 
lot of bears in there, too: their sign was 
on all the logs. But I never thought of 
bears either. 


—— the water front, I plunged 
into the hammock growth. I worked 
through a wild sour-orange grove, piled 
all topsy-turvy by the hurricane of the 
previous September. One minute I'd be 
fifteen feet in the air as I climbed over 
a fallen live oak, the next I’d be pros- 
trate, crawling under a bole. My pocket- 
knife was busy as I cut through a veri- 
table barb-wire entanglement of thorny 
bamboo vines. When I could see it at 
all, I kept the red glow of the sky on my 
right so as to maintain my course. 

In due time I saw the light of a clear- 
ing ahead. Then I emerged from the 
hammock upon what Lee called the Big 
Rough, an area of virgin pine under- 
grown by the rankest-growing saw pal- 
metto I’ve ever seen. And it too was 
laced together in places with thorny 
vines. 

Well, I was grateful to be clear of the 
hammock. I considered myself practi- 
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cally “out of the woods” now. A fallen 
tree was handy and I climbed upon it to 
see over the top of the mass of palmetto, 
and get my bearings. 

The light of the setting sun glowed 
redly on utterly strange jungle. I had 
never seen this spot before! As I stood 
there, just a breath of something sinis- 
ter seemed to surround me. Quickly I 
laid out a course and got down off the 
log. I worked on through the jungle, 
taking advantage of every dried pond 
bed. In each of them I could walk forty 
yards or so, almost like being on a side- 
walk in town. But the jungle growth 
came right down to the edges of this 
“sidewalk,” and beneath it lay eternal 
twilight. 

Now, I wasn’t particularly worried. 
I’m woodsman enough to be able to lay 
out a course, and I knew just which di- 
rection I should head. But the sun was 
getting lower and lower, and speed was 
essential. I traversed another pond and 
bored again into the sea of saw palmet- 
to, which left only my head clear as I 
pushed and slashed my way onward. 

Then a crash—right at my ear! “Fal- 
len pine limb!”” my brain flashed in- 
stantly. But as I turned my head I saw, 


HARD TO BELIEVE, UNTIL THE EVIDENCE OF 
NOT MAN, MAKES THE RULES OF THE WILD 
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out of the corner of my eye, an animal 
disappear into the vegetation that sur- 
rounded me. Whatever it was, it hadn’t 
been three feet away—I could have 
touched it. 

Now I know bobcats, caught quite a 
few in traps; and I was pretty sure that 
a bobcat was what I'd seen. And I was 
amazed at its daring. ‘The nerve of the 
thing!” I said to myself. “Jumped at 
me—must have thought I was a deer. 
Or maybe it’s got young ones around. 
Yeah, probably young ones. Guts, eh? 
Actually jumped at me!” 


TANDING there tensely, I waited for 
S some swirling motion of the sur- 
rounding chin-high palmetto to tell me 
thatthecatwasrunning away. I watched 
every projecting stump, thinking that 
the creature might mount one to look 
back at me. But there wasn’t a move- 
ment, a sound, not so much as the stir 
of a leaf. A minute, two minutes passed. 
I absently noted that the sun was still 
up, but just cutting the rim of the world. 
Its red light bathed everything in sight. 

I have woods-trained eyes, but the 
woods have also told me not to be too 
sure of what an animal will do. If it was 
incredible to think that a bobcat would 
jump me in the first place, it was even 
more incredible that he should stay 
near me, perhaps even leap again. But 
he couldn't have escaped without some 
betraying rustle of the vegetation. 
Therefore he must still be 

Reason said: ‘‘Look!” 

To see anything beneath that sea of 
palmetto I had to stoop beneath its sur- 
face. So I half squatted. And there, not 
four feet from my legs, crouched a big 
panther. I could have kicked him un- 
der the chin. He had been lying there 
all this while, watching my legs. Now 
he looked me square in the eyes. The 
tip of his tail was twitching nervously, 
and his eyes had the intent, focused look 
of a cat’s when it’s watching a mouse- 
hole. I felt them boring me through and 
through. 





HADN'T had time to get scared, was 

amazed more than alarmed. I knew 
that the panther had jumped me, but I 
knew, too, that panthers don’t miss by 
accident, that a last-minute lack of 
nerve had made him swerve. So I faced 
him much in the mood of a man who 
faces a strange dog, when he feels that 
the dog isn’t really going to bite. I 
wasn’t especially uncomfortable. I just 
thought, ‘‘This’ll be a story to tell Lee 
when he gets back!” 

I waited and the panther waited. Per- 
haps a couple of minutes went by while 
we stared at each other, and I wondered 
what would happen next. ...I wasn't 
long in doubt. I'd noticed the surges of 
nervousness creeping up his tail toward 
his body. Now the whole tail was lash- 
ing, so much so that the palmetto rat- 
tled. Then I saw him settling to get his 
balance, saw him bunching his muscles. 
The pin-point intensity in his eyes 
brought me to my senses. Suddenly I 
knew: ‘“He’s whipping up his nerve to 
attack me!” 

The first cold chill went through my 
body. 

I had no weapon but a small pocket- 
knife with (Continued on page 93) 
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Rosemary Novak, 21, of Carnegie Tech, who won the 
women 


500 x 500, and also shot 500 x 500 in the team match 


intercollegiate rifle championship for 


GUNS FOR 
THE FAIR SEX 


UST why it is, I am not sure, but 
the average woman who is interested in 
shooting, really interested, usually is a 
better shot than the average interested 
man. I’m not talking now about aces 
like Mrs. Leila Hall, Gloria Jacobs, or 
Patricia Laursen, but about such ordi- 
nary mortals as Mrs. Winifred Jones, 
26, wife of Bill Jones, 29, andthe mother 
of Tommie Jones, 4. Winnie never had 
a gun in her hand until five years ago. 
Bill is something of a gun nut and an 
enthusiastic hunter. So after they were 
married he taught Winnie to shoot. She 
liked the business and, much to Bill's 
surprise, in a year or so she became a 
better shot than he—a fact which he 
views with mingled pride and alarm. 

Nearly thirteen years ago I married a 
pretty girl who had never in her life 
fired so much as a cap pistol. I taught 
her to shoot, and she proved an apt and 
enthusiastic pupil. Came her first deer 
hunt. About a mile from camp, five 
mule deer broke out of the chaparral 
200-odd yards away and started angling 
up the side of a hill. The last one in the 
bunch was a big buck with a tremen- 
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dous head. I took a quick 
shot at him and missed. I 
didn’t get a second chance 
because the little woman 
stepped in there and, with 
one bullet, killed the first buck 
she ever shot at. 

Shooting is one of the few 
sports in which women can 
meet men on fairly equal 
terms. No woman can smack 
a tennis ball as hard as a 
husky man can, nor can she 
drive a golf ball as far. But 
many women have the fine 
coérdination of muscle and 
eye which makes them good 
shots. They also seem to 
have a greater degree of cool- 
ness in a crisis. The sudden 
sight of an especially big 
buck will often freeze up 
even experienced male hunt- 
ers, but women usually take 
it in their stride. 

Many sportsmen like to 
take their wives along on 
their hunts, and take con- 
siderable pride in the girls’ 
accomplishments. But, they 
soon discover, arming the fair 
sex isn’t an easy proposition, 
as the manufacturers build 
most of their weapons for 
full-grown men, not for small, 
relatively frail young ladies 
of from ninety to one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. 

The average woman cannot carry 
around as heavy a rifle as a man can. 
She can’t stand as much recoil, either. 
Furthermore, she is not impelled by 
any notion that she ought to put up 
with recoil, as a man often is. If a 
kicking gun scares her and shakes her, 
she is just as likely as not to go home 
to her knitting and stay there until 
papa gets her a gentler weapon. So the 
man who expects his wife to hold down 
a bellowing .30/06 or a roaring 12 gauge 
is simply asking too much of her. 

It’s odd that many men expect their 
wives to get results with a big 12 bore, 
or, at the other extreme, an ineffectual 
little pip-squeak like the old-load .410. 
Most women can’t shoot the first with 
pleasure, or kill anything with the sec- 
ond. Result? Discouragement and in- 
difference. The hunting wife should be 
given . light 20 gauge, preferably with 
26-inch barrels, and, at first anyway, 
she should stick to the standard load of 
7% ounce of chilled shot. The Winches- 
ter pump for the souped-up .410 is also 
light, pleasant to shoot, and good for 
upland game or decoyed ducks. At any 
rate, a woman will do better work with 
a light gun she is not afraid of, than 
with a more deadly blunderbuss that 


with 








scares her half out of her wits every 
time she pulls the trigger. 

A woman’s shotgun should be a good 
one, good to look at, easy to work. In 
my rack I have a single-barrel “bar- 
gain” which cost me about ten bucks 
one which I got to take into Mexico s 
that the camp boy could pot birds for 
the table. It works so stiffly that you 
need a strong man and a mule to open 
it. Any woman armed with such a gun 
would naturally turn against hunting 
and everything connected with it. The 
sportsman should buy his wife a good 
gun, one she can handle, one she can 
be proud of. 


HAT gun should also fit her. An 

over-the-counter weapon will, almost 
without exception, be too long of stock. 
But that is easy to remedy. Practically 
any man with enough mechanical abil- 
ity to lace his shoes can cut down a 
stock and fit it with a soft-rubber recoil 
pad. The average woman will need a 
shotgun stock from 13% to 13% inches 
long, and a rifle stock of from 13 to 1314 
inches. The pad will absorb most of the 
punishment from recoil, so that tender 
shoulders need not turn black and blue 

A light, easy-working, fast-handling 
shotgun, either pump or double, fitted 
with a good recoil pad, and with a wom- 
an-size stock—that’s the answer for 
the scattergun. Get it in the modern 
.410 or 20 gauge, and the girl friend is 
well armed. 

The big-game rifle, 
more difficult proposition. Light shot 
guns are easy to obtain. Light rifles 
are not. The smaller shotgun gauges 
are highly effective in upland shooting, 
but most small-caliber rifles are not so 
good on big game. 

Generally, ready-made  bolt-action 
rifles are too heavy for the average 
woman to carry all day without con- 
siderable strain. Excellent rifles that 
they are, the Model 70 Winchester and 
the Model 30 Remington are a bit too 
much gun for the missus. If she hunts 
on horseback, as my wife usually does 
or from a canoe, a few pounds of ex 
cess weight do not matter; but if she 
walks, as hunters must in the thickly 
wooded East and in many parts of 
Canada and the West, every ounce 
counts. The man with plenty in the 
bank can get a tailor-made bolt-action 
rifle on the regular Mauser, Springfield, 
or short Mauser action weighing around 
seven pounds. However, such pretty 
gadgets cost money, more money than 
a lot of us can afford. 

Most of the younger generation of 
riflemen have cut their teeth on a bolt 
action of one kind or another, and would 
like to see their wives so equipped. Yet 
they may find that to make a deer 
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hunter of the girl friend they’ll have to 
purchase a lever-action job. The Model 
64 Winchester, in .25/35 or .30/30, is 
light and handy. It weighs only seven 
pounds and is ideal for a woman when 
its stock is cut off a bit and equipped 
with a rubber recoil pad. Of course, 
more effective deer cartridges are made 
than the .25/35 and the .30/30, but they 
are both pleasant to shoot, and with the 
117-grain soft-point in the .25, and the 
165 or 170-grain soft-point in the .30, 
they are not nearly so ineffective as 
they’ve often been made out. My wife 
formerly shot a .25 Remington, which is 
simply the .25/35 without the rim, and 
with it she killed some very large bucks. 
In the pump action, the Remington 
Model 141 Gamemaster is both light and 
handy, particularly in the 1814-inch car- 
bine barrel. The .30 caliber, which has 
practically the same ballistics as the 
.30/30, is the one to choose for the lady, 
and like the Model 64 Winchester, it needs 
its stock shortened for feminine use. 
One of the best of all lever-action 
rifles, and one available in an excellent 
caliber for women, is the Savage 99-H 
carbine. The barrel is only twenty 
inches long, and the little carbine itself 
weighs but 614 pounds. In .250/3000 
caliber it’s a fine rifle on deer, sheep, or 
antelope up to about 250 yards, with far 
more shocking power than the .30/30 
because of its higher velocity—3,000 
feet per second with the 87-grain bullet, 
and 2,810 with the 100-grain, which is 
the better game bullet. Redfield makes 
a receiver sight for the little Savage in 
the 102 series, and Lyman in the 56S. 
Both are far better than either the open 
sight or the tang peep, which is too close 
to theeye forsafety. Again, a recoil pad 
should be standard equipment for the 
lady. ’Scope? Except for the added 
weight, there’s no reason why one should 
not be mounted, as the little .250 car- 
tridge has the accuracy and the velocity. 
Probably by the time the woman 
hunter’s ambitions extend beyond deer 
she has also learned to endure recoil. I 
once saw a movie in which the petite 
Osa Johnson knocked over African big 
game with a .405 Winchester—and any- 
one who can take a blast from the .405 
can shoot anything. But assuming that 
women will avoid unnecessary recoil, 
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what is a good all-round rifle for 
them? My own notion is that the 
7.mm. is hard to beat. As I have 
said before in these columns, it is 
just about as effective as the 
.30/06 and has about half the re- 
coil—not much more, as a matter 
of fact, than the .30/30 or the 
.257. Its 139-grain bullet is high- 
ly effective on sheep, deer, or an- 
telope, and its 175-grain, care- 
fully placed, will kill anything 
that walks on this continent. The 
.30/06 will do no more. The 7 
mm. is available, of course, only 
in the bolt-action. 

So, in case you have a wife (or 
contemplate acquiring one), fit 
her up with a light, handy shot- 
gun, and a deer rifle that she can 
carry and shoot. She may be as 
gentle as a dove, but the chances 
are ten to one that she’ll turn out, 
with a little practice, to be a 
pretty deadly hand with anything 
that burns powder, and she may 
make you look to your laurels! 


‘SCOPE ON THE 
REMINGTON AUTO 


@ Several readers ask about the 
advisability of mounting a hunt- 
ing ‘scope on a Remington automatic 
rifle. It can be done on the Woods- 
master though I can’t see much per- 
centage in doing so. Any of the good side 
mounts for strong, well-made ‘scopes 
should do excellently, in spite of the rat- 
tle-bang-whack of the auto’s recoil and 
the functioning of the mechanism. 
Conceding that the ‘’scope can be 
mounted on it, the Woodsmaster defi- 
nitely is not a ’scope rifle. It is a good 
job for hunting in brush and timber, 
and a man used to one can really get 
rid of some lead in any of its calibers, 
.30, .32, and .35. But all the cartridges 
that have been made for it have rela- 
tively high trajectories, too high to 
use at ranges where the ’scope really 
comes into its own. The .30 and .32 
Remingtons are simply (like the .25) 
rimless versions of other cartridges, in 
this case the .30/30, and the .32 Special. 
The best brush and timber cartridge of 
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The lever-action .30/30, fitted to the individual shooter, can bring down even a bull buffalo 
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A light 20 will produce results without punishment 


the lot is the .35, which has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,360 feet a second with the 
150-grain bullet; 2,180 with the 200- 
grain; and 2,080 with the 210. The low 
initial velocity of all of those bullets, 
coupled with their round noses and 
poor sectional density, gives them rain- 
bow trajectories (the 210-grain’s is fif- 
teen inches at 300 yards) that make 
them very sour indeed for anything ex- 
cept short-range shooting. There, the 
large diameter and good weight of the 
200 and 210-grain bullets make them 
excellent killers, as deadly on deer as 
anything a man can find for the woods. 
Moose, elk, and even tigers have been 
killed with them. 

Again, for all its virtues, the Rem- 
ington auto is not a 'scope rifle. The 
man with poor eyesight might have 
something to gain, yes; but the man 
with good eyes won’t get enough value 
out of the 'scope to warrant the $35 to 
$70 the job will cost him. For the man 
who does not like open sights, the tang 
peep is the medicine. 


DEADEYE DICKS 
IN LITERATURE 


@ Almost every time I read a yarn in 
one of the Western pulp magazines, I 
wish the hero wouldn't shoot his villains 
at such darned long ranges. It just 
can't be done—at least not regularly 
enough to write about. The writers 
ought to take some time out to learn 
something about guns and shooting. 

However, those who write Western 
fiction may have a certain right to 
poetic license, and if they want to have 
their hero knock off cattle rustlers one 
by one at 1,000 yards, perhaps it can 
be excused. After all, probably only 
gun nuts moan about it. 

3ut the writers of Western history 
and biography (Continued on page 81) 
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An Easily Built Boat Trailer 


boat trailer, I talked over the sub- 

ject with a friend who owns a con- 
ventional two-wheel model, and re- 
ceived discouraging news. I’d use my 
outfit a few times, my friend said, and 
then get tired of all the work of loading 
and unloading the boat. 

But my experience was different. Not 
only was I able to build a trailer for 
$25, but I’ve found it a pleasure to use 
with my 14-foot outboard boat, for the 
simple roller device I hit upon took most 
of the grief out of the launching and 
reloading operations. I didn’t think of 
it myself until I'd completed the trail- 
er, but have incorporated it into the de- 
sign here. 

Here’s how you can make the same 
trailer for yourself at little cost. 

First, buy the front-axle assembly 
of a light car from an auto junk yard 

one with fore-and-aft leaf springs, 
and complete with wheels, old tires, and 
spring shackles. (Mine, after recon- 
ditioning, cost $13; the rest of my ma- 
terials totaled $12.) If your boat weighs 
about 159 pounds, as mine does, you'll 
find it well to remove two leaves from 
each spring, to lessen its stiffness. 

Now for the wooden frame. Since the 
two crosspieces will act as a bed for the 
boat, they must be shaped to fit. Begin 
by balancing the boat on a log or 2x4 to 
find its fore-and-aft center of balance. 
Mark this point on the keel of the 
boat, then make another mark 6 inches 
toward the stern. This second point is 
the one that will be directly over the 
axle when your boat is on the trailer, so 
there will be a little more weight on the 
forward half of the trailer, where it be- 
longs. From this point, you now mark 
off 34% inches in each direction along 
the keel—the places where the boat will 
rest on the crosspieces. At each of 
these two places, make templates or 
cardboard models to fit the curve of the 


B vee: I started building my own 


By CARL H. BROWN 


Resting snugly on its cush- 
ioned bed, held on by straps 
and a bow rope, the boct is 
ready for a long, hard trip 


The roller, projecting from 
the back, is set so that the 
loaded craft just clears it 


boat bottom, cutting and 
trying them until you get 
close fits. Lay off each 
curve on a piece of the 
2 x 10 and saw out ac- 
curately along the marks. 

Now to assemble the 
frame. Bolt your two 6-foot lengths 
of 2 x 4 to the spring shackles, center- 
ing them over the axles. They prob- 
ably won’t be quite parallel (mine 
weren't, as the plan shows), but this is 
compensated for by cutting the cross- 
pieces to fit. To do this, mark off the 
halfway point on each crosspiece, meas- 
ure the gap into which the piece must 
fit, and lay off half this distance in each 
direction (Continued on page 61) 
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MATERIALS 


Lumber (sizes before dressing): 
2 pieces 2” x 4” x 6’, dressed 
2 pieces 2” x 10” x 32”, dressed 
1 piece 3%." x 3%" x 12’, dressed 
(for tongue, carrying 14’ boat, 
longer for longer boat) 


Other construction parts: 

1 front axle from light car, with 
wheels, tires, and springs 

1 trailer hitch 

12 %" x 6” lag screws for frame 

8 stove bolts to fit holes in spring 
shackles, 2%" long 

4 stove bolts to fit holes in trailer 
hitch, 4” long 
stove bolts to fit holes in roller 
brackets, 4” long 
3” x 3” flanged bronze roller 
curved iron brackets for roller 
stove bolt and washers as axle 
for roller, 4 long 

Felt and canvas for crosspieces 


Fittings: 

1 tail-light and license assembly 

20’ insulated wire for tail-light 

1 set (male and- female) electric 
cord connectors 

2 webbing straps with buckles 

2 handles with screws for tongue 

1 bow ring and plate, with screws 

Padlock and chain 
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MAKES MARVELOUS MOVIES 
AT EVERYBODY’S PRICE 


Ciné-Kodak E 


"IT want to battle 
that Musky again," 


writes Mr. Wenzel 


ND he can, for very little. A dime 

or less pays for an entire movie 

scene—when you make your movies 

with Ciné-Kodak Eight, the “econ- 
omy movie maker.” 

Each scene runs as long on the 
home movie screen as the average 
newsreel shot, and the Eight makes 
20 to 30 such scenes on a roll of film 
costing only $2, finished, ready to show. 

See Ciné-Kodak Eight, and the ex- 
cellent movies it makes... at your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
* 


KODAK'S NEW COLOR SHOW— 
AGAIN THE HIT OF THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
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“Millions of people have marveled at 
the beauty and drama of Kodachrome 
full-color pictures projected on a 187- 
foot screen, longest in the world... Also 
at the Kodak Building—expert advice 
on picture taking at the Fair, Don’t 
forget your Ciné-Kodak, 
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quite calmly, I thought—after fumbling 
out his ruler and lighting a match to 
read it by. 

Could there be something to Maw 
Adams after all, I kept wondering on 
our way back to camp. I'd had all the 
advantage while I was fishing ahead of 
Lee, and an equal chance for the big 
one; yet his four fish easily weighed 
double my three. Was it just plain luck? 


UT I was still unconvinced when we 

sighted the faint, rosy glow of the 
campfire through the trunks of the scrub 
trees. Coming up, we found our women- 
folk well acquainted, growling together 
about their husbands’ sporting-goods ex- 
penditures as happily as if they’d been 
friends for years. Lee and I had steam- 
ing cups of coffee, and lit up our pipes 
around the fire. 

“There's fish as long as your arm in 
every good pool on this river,” Lee 
declared after a puff or two. “You 
wouldn’t believe how many, unless you 
were here during a caddis hatch. This 
year, the day after the Fourth of July, 
I saw four fish in the air at one time in 
this pool right in front of us, and none 
of ’em would have gone under twenty- 
six inches. Here’s the head of one of 
’em.” 

He showed me the dried hatrack of a 
rainbow, of a size I didn’t know existed 
outside of fish hatcheries. Then the talk 
went on, and Lee’s voice gradually 
lowered its pitch with the dying fire as 
he instructed me in the vagaries of the 
Au Sable and another of his favorites, 
the upper Manistee. He wasn’t a stranger 
any longer. We were fishing pals. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, as we parted for 
the night, “I'll take you over to the 
Manistee. We'll get a canoe in town and 
pack it over on the roof of the car. The 
missus here has taken some beauts in 
hat river. It’s a consistent stream, cold 
as the missus’s feet; it seldom gets over 
60 degrees, and where the hundreds of 
springs come in it stays around 45.” 

And so to bed. 

It was well after sunrise when we 
corkscrewed the car in to the banks of 
the Manistee and unloaded our canoe. 
How the four of us were going to fit 
into the craft, I didn’t know. The 
“missus” and the girl friend solved the 
problem, however, by deciding to go 
upstream to some wadable water while 
we floated down. They’d pick us up 
ten miles downstream at sunset, they 
promised, “with more fish than you have.” 

The Manistee was similar to the Au 
Sable in its swift smoothness, but 
studded with even more logs and deeper. 
It looked promising, and I quickly as- 
sembled my tackle as we drifted around 
a sweeping bend in the stream. Lee 
paddled, the arrangement being a turn 
at fishing and then one at directing the 
course of the craft. 

“Put your fly over there, just above 
that log,” Lee advised, pointing to a 
half-submerged trunk, held by sand at 
the butt and bobbing continuously with 
the shifting of the current. The Maw 
Adams which Lee had given me alighted 
on the water beautifully—but floated 
only a few inches. A trout had taken it. 

Lee thrust a pole to the river bottom, 
to hold the canoe in the current. My rod 
bent at a dangerously sharp angle, for a 
moment, as the fish fought to regain 
cover; but I managed to stop the rush, 
only to find myself giving out line again 
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as it tore swiftly downstream. The line 
slackened and I thought the battle was 
over. Then I saw the leader cutting 
through the water back toward the 
log. Taking in slack as rapidly as I 
could, I halted the new sally. Then fol- 
lowed a series of savage leaps, inter- 
spersed with short, powerful rushes. 
Standing, as I was, in the bow of the 
canoe, I barely saved myself several 
times from falling into the drink. 

The fight ended abruptly. With hardly 
any indication that the fish was tiring, 
my line suddenly ceased to throb and 
the trout came quietly to the surface, 
barely able to keep right side up. Lee 
reached over with the net and scooped 
up a beautiful rainbow—thirteen and a 
half inches long. 

“Your turn now,” I said, after we had 
admired the glistening battler and 
turned it loose into a live bag fastened 
alongside. We cautiously changed posi- 
tions. Lee, of course, tied on his 
feathered marvel. A dozen casts, and he 
was fast to another nice fish, which he 
landed under the handicap of a moving 
boat. I had been unable to stop the 
craft’s downstream progress because of 
clumsiness in manipulating the pole. 

Again we changed positions, and again 
I took a sizable trout from under an- 
other of those bobbing spars. It became 
a highly exciting game of netting a fish, 
then moving to the poling position, then 
back into the caster’s box. Never before 
had I seen trout so voracious. Hardly 
five minutes went by that one or the 
other of us wasn’t playing a fish. We 
soon began turning back the smaller 
ones. My hands were trembling. I for- 
got that I was supposed to be a civilized 
person. Conversation between us had 
ceased. Speech was in monosyllables. 

And then the fun stopped. Lee cast 
over a full half-mile stretch without a 
strike. We tied up our craft at the base 
of a sandy embankment on a wide turn 
in the river, and broiled half a dozen of 
the smaller fish. I still was too thrilled 


to stay ashore for long, however, and we 
pushed off again. 

Soon I saw a dimple in the water a 
short distance downstream. 
to try a small Coachman,” 
defiantly. 


“I’m going 
I told Lee 
But he merely shrugged and 


HE ANGLED IN THE PURLING BROOK 
WITH ALL AN ANGLER'S SKILL- * 











Maw Adams Finds the Mossbacks — 


grinned. The boat drifted down toward 
the dimpling fish, and Lee eased his 
pole into the bottom and held me 
position for an easy cast. 

We got a glimpse of the largest trout 
we had seen that day when it rolled up 
to look at my No. 14 Coachman. It was a 
beauty. But successive casts for fifteen 
minutes more brought no further action, 
in spite of several changes of flies. [I 
even remembered the advice of one old 
Michigan trouting veteran and tried the 
largest fly I had in my box—a double- 
hooked bass lure. Still no action. 

“Better give that fish a rest and then 
try Maw again,” Lee suggested. So we 
slumped into the bottom of the boat, 
with Lee hanging onto the pole, and 
dragged out our pipes while my im- 
patience grew. At last the sun had 
fallen behind the tree tops and the 
evening insects were beginning to ap- 
pear, staging their curious egg-deposit- 
ing dance on the water. The big trout 
took one of these females and I hurried- 
ly accepted a fresh Maw. 

“Drop it five feet above him, so you 
don’t put him down again,” Lee cau- 
tioned. “And if he doesn’t take it, wait 
till your line straightens out down- 
stream before you lift it.” 


Y KNEES shook as I stood up and 

began to false-cast. Maw had floated 
only three feet of the five planned when 
it disappeared in a slight swirl of wate: 
As I set the fly, only half believing that 
I'd had a strike, a heavy brown trout 
burst from the stream. It was an un- 
forgettable sight—that wide, gleaming 
arch and the splash as the fish hit the 
water. And we didn’t see that fish again 
until we were bringing him to net. 

His tactics were to bore and to bore 
some more, always with the current, 
until my line was nearly depleted. Lee 
quickly withdrew the pole from the 
bottom and chased after him; but we 
drifted around a bend in the river before 
I was able to get enough line on my reel 
to breathe freely. 

With a fresh burst of strength, the 
brownie made off for a point under an 
overhanging bank. “Stop the _ boat, 
quick,” I yelled, as I saw the green 
leaves of an uprooted bush just under 
the surface. But in a moment the fish 
was forced to yield to the spring of the 
rod. He swung into the current, sti 
boring feebly, then came slowly into the 
net as I shortened line. 

My heart was pounding as I withdrew 
Maw from the sharp teeth of the squirm- 
ing fish. Weakness and exultation camé 
over me. Although a good deal smaller 
than the fish taken by Lee a few weeks 
before—now only a dried head—it w 
the largest trout I had ever caught. 

“Wait’ll the girl friend sees this!” I 
exclaimed. “She’s been kidding me for 
years about never catching anything 
but babies. She doesn’t say anything 
just holds her fingers a few inches apart 
and grins. But I'll do the grinning this 
time.” 

It wasn’t long before a puny bridge 
hove into view, our womenfolk dangling 
their feet over the edge. I tried to act 
the fisherman-about-town. But after we 
had disembarked, I couldn’t resist th: 
temptation to hold my prize aloft. 

“Don’t look so proud,” the girl friend 
said. “Maw Adams finds the big ones 
for anybody.” And she held up a trout 
that was very nearly as large as mine 
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FOR 1940 . 11 BRILLIANT SEA-HORSES..8 PERFECTED ALTERNATE FIRING MODELS..2 NEW BANTAM 
SINGLES WITH 36°0 POWER INCREASE..AND A SPECTACULAR HI-POWER ALTERNATE FIRING TWIN! 


ges NEW—a flashy Bantam Weight 

~~"—Single stepped up 36% to 1.5 h.p.* 

Extra S-L-O-W speed needle valve. Underwater Ex- 
haust and REVERSE. Ready-Pull Starter. All for only 
$62.50*. With Cord Starting, only . . . $49.50* 


(only 2114 pounds.—with 2.5 h. p.*) at only $79.50* 
; /2 | | ) 


See your Johnson dealer for a demonstration. You'll 
find him listed under “Outboard Motors” in your clas- 
sified telephone directory. Check (1) The wonderful 
smoothness of Johnson’s Perfected Alternate Firing. 
(2) The hushed purr of a quality engine with Built-in 
Underwater Exhaust. (3) The priceless advantage of 
360° steering and REVERSE. These are the “big three” 


of outboard motoring—and only Johnson has all three! 


NEW — Perfected Alternate Firing in a 16.0 h.p.* 
twin, combining thrilling speed with silken smooth- 
ness. Deluxe throughout. The last word in streamlined 


design. And with Ready-Pull starting ease. 
AND —seven other Perfected Alternate Firing Twins, 
with all the important refinements of outboard motor- 


ing. Featuring the world’s lighest alternate firing twin 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 Pershing Road, WAUKEGAN, ILL, 


Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 


*All prices quoted are f. o. b. factory. All power ratings 
are accurate—N, O. A. Certified brake h. p. at 4000 r. p.m. 
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There never would be any disastrous re- 
sults if panic were avoided Accidents 
result when quick movements alarm the 
snake, which becomes confused on find- 


ing itself cornered with no apparent 
exit, and will bite the first object that 
comes near it. Moccasins, like all our 
venomous snakes, are sluggish and un- 
aggressive. They will not attack. Al- 
ways the danger lies in stepping or 


sitting on the unseen snake. The snake 
you see is not the snake you fear. The 
sportsman who always is careful about 
where he walks, sits, or places his hand 
needn't worry about While 
climbing, for instance, to place your hand 
upon a ledge you can't see is sheer folly. 

Even in a section where venomous 
snakes are numerous, they often are 
concentrated in limited areas, and for 
miles around those areas there is little 
danger. I have hunted for rattlers and 
copperheads on certain mountains in 
the Northeast where there known 
to be a den. I hunted without success in 
the most promising snaky spots, and not 
until I was guided by a person who 
knew the exact location of the den was 
I able to find any snakes. 

Snake concentrations occur principal- 


snakes. 


was 


ly in spring and fall When warm 
weather sets in, the snakes scatter more 
or less through the countryside. Then 
an individual snake may be encountered 


almost anywhere, but they are so scat- 
tered that the chances are much re- 
duced. 

HE fisherman should avoid the im- 


mediate vicinity of dens. These are apt 
to be in tumbled rocks or ledges on a 
sunny hillside. They are to be found 
almost everywhere, within the range of 
poisonous snakes, wherever there is an 
extended winter. Snakes gather in them 
for warmth and conservation of bodily 
moisture, whether they are timber 
rattlers and copperheads in the North- 
east, or prairie rattlers and massasaugas 
in the Central 

Sportsmen should avoid dense growth 
wherever possible. Stick to the paths or 
trails wherever there are Snakes 
do come out to lie in open places—-hence 
the sunny ledges which are always a 
characteristic of rattlesnake dens in the 
highlands—but where they can be seen 
they can be avoided. There are far more 


states. 


any. 


berry pickers bitten by venomous snakes 
hunters or 


than fishermen. The snakes 


(Continued from page 45) 
cover, such as berry 
bushes afford, to avoid the direct rays 
of the sun, especially in summer. In 
this dense cover, also, rodents and other 
snake food are more plentiful. While the 
direct sun is sought by snakes in the 
cool days of early spring, the heat of a 
midsummer sun is quite another matter. 
In summer, rattlesnakes, copperheads, 
and moceasins move about mostly at 
night. That elliptical pupil, character- 
istic of the eyes of all our venomous 
snakes except the coral, proves their 
nocturnal activity. 

It is proved that a snake exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun in the South- 
western deserts will die in than 
five minutes. In the Southwest practically 
all snakes, certainly all the rattlesnakes, 
move about only at night during the 
hot months. In Arizona and southern 
California you won't be able to find a 
snake abroad anywhere during the July 
daytime. If you have to move about at 
night in snake country, never go without 
a good electric torch to show what 
you're stepping on 

How can you tell a poisonous snake? 
It’s quite easy. All but the coral have a 
short, heavy body, wide head, and 
narrow neck. Also with the exception of 
the coral snake, each has the peculiar 
facial pit on either side of the head 
between the nostril and the eye. Long, 
movable fangs, used for injecting venom, 
constitute the most important single 
feature. Of course the rattle at the end 


take to dense 


less 


of the tail makes identification of the 
rattler complete. The coral snake is 
rarely met with and must be touched 


before it will bite. This is a small snake, 
slender, and ringed with scarlet, yellow, 
and black. 

As for clothing the field, 98 
percent of all snake are on the 
limbs, with the greatest number on legs 


while in 
bites 


and feet. So your lower limbs demand 
the most protection. Possibly a large 
diamond-back might penetrate a leather 
boot, but the chances are very slight. 
If you want more certain protection, 
stiff leather puttees will give it. The 
trout fisherman’s waders are good too. 

When you camp in a snake country 


observe certain simple precautions. Many 
campers sleep on the ground and will 
continue to do so without ever being 
bothered by a snake. But if you really 


fear snakes, sleep off the ground. Use 
an army cot or something that will 





The rattler enjoys a sun bath in 





early spring, but avoids the hot sun of summer months 






Snake Country and the Sportsman 


make 


and 


you 
which might want to share your blankets 
take advantage of 









accessible to the rattler 


less 





your body heat 


during a cold night. 
If you have a permanent camp, always 
examine the bed before you throw your- 


self on it 
doors, 


duffel 


Always close car 
boot tops, or any 


or into it. 
bags, 


other hiding place which a snake might 


fancy. 


Snakes 


are secretive creatures, 


and an open boot, lying on its side and 


possibly still warm from your foot, is a . 
great temptation. Should you neglect to 
tie the tops of your boots, don’t fail to 
shake them out before you put them on. 
HOULD, by chance, you find yourself 
in striking distance of a venomous 
snake, stand motionless. Snakes seldom 
will strike a motionless object and usual- 
ly, after assuring themselves that you 
are making no hostile movement, will 
crawl away into hiding. Remember that 
the strike of a snake is faster than any 
movement you can make—see the first 
page of our picture section, if you don’t 
believe it—and that frenzied motions 
may provoke the very strike you fear. 
If all your precautions fail, and you 
suffer the one chance in a million of 
being bitten, what can you do about it? 
First, keep calm. Don’t run or move 
about rapidly. Do nothing that will in- 
crease your circulation. Apply a tourni- 
quet between bite and heart, as close to 
the bite as possible, and don’t make it 
too tight. Open it for a minute or so, 
every 10 to 15 minutes, for circulation. 
Sterilize the bitten area, if possible, 6 
with iodine or some other antiseptic, 
and make a cross incision over each 
fang mark. Depth of the cross incisions 
will depend upon the size of the snake. 
A copperhead’s fangs will penetrate 
about a quarter of an inch; five foot 
rattler’s will go twice that far; larger 
rattlers will penetrate farther still. You 


object is to cut as deep as the 


fangs have 


penetrated. Connect the cro incisions 
with a straight cut In making these 
cuts be careful not to sever any artery, 
vein, or ligament. 

Apply suction to the incisions. Keep 
them bleeding freely either by me- 
chanical suction or with your lips 
Snake venom is harmless in the mouth 
unless there are abrasions there. Avoid 


large quantities of alcohol. 
permanganate or 
bitten 


slum 
the 


Avoid potas 
cauterization of 
Such me are 


area, isures 


futile, and will do more harm than good. 


Forget every home remedy 
heard of, 


Should 
progress, 


edge of swelling, apply suction to 


you've evel 
for they are all useless. 

the swelling or discoloration 
make more incisions at 
the 


cross 


new cuts, and move the ligature an incl 


above 


the 


After all, few persons die of snake bit 
in the United States. There have beer 
many recoveries where no treatment at 


all was given. 
and 


Fright 


factors. Don’t get the idea you're going 
to die. Use your head and you'll prot 
ably recover. First you should assuré 
yourself that the snake which bit yo 
was poisonous. There actually hav 
been cases where persons have die 
after being bitten by harmless snake 


(Continued on 


the 
quickly as possible, but don’t 

if it means any great exertion. 
suction at 
Don't think that nothing will save you 


Get doctor a 
g£o to one ' 


Keep u} 


swelling. 


any rate. 


importa 


shock are very 
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Getting Deer 
the Hard Way 


(Continued from page 32) 


and hobbling them took only a moment, 
and then, with a snub line from Dolores, 
we hazed them back to the horse herd. 

That evening we slaughtered one of 
the deer, and Ramon took a quarter and 
the buck’s saddle home with him. The 
rest of us made short work of the re- 
mainder back at Trasquila. Ten hungry 
men and a horde of ranch women and 
children can put away a lot of meat, 
somehow. 

As we sat around the fire—it gets 
chilly in November, even here—old José 
told us that several deer fed in his 
wheatfield every night. We still had 
enough pep to get out in the first streaks 
of dawn, with our horses tied to the 
fence only a few feet away. As soon as it 
got light enough, we saw half a dozen 
deer feeding in the field. Jimenez, Gordo, 
and I scrambled for our horses, landing 
in the saddles with flying leaps. We were 
off at a gallop. I picked out a young 
buck, pulled up on him, and, with 
Jimenez racing at my side, our ropes 
sailed out in unison, and we made a per- 
fect catch on our first try. The buck 
swapped ends in a pinwheel of flying 
hoofs. We hazed it back to the ranch, 
where it was hobbled and tied to the 
other. We looked over at Gordo, and 
saw that he also had roped the buck he 
was after. That made four we had taken 
in that manner in a short time. 

For four days I'd practically lived in 
the saddle, with little sleep. I had been 
breaking hard-bucking broncos, and run- 
ning deer. After breakfast, Dolores and 
I set out for Rancho Gringito, my home. 
I was ready for a rest. 

To my thinking, roping deer is a lot 
more sporty than shooting them. The 
action is terrific while it lasts. The wild 
ride over rough country, the way a good 
horse strains to pull up on the flying 
quarry, and the skill needed to put the 
rope where you want it—those things 
bring suspense, excitement, wild ex- 
hilaration, and plenty of danger. But 
I'm sure the ranks of those who hunt 
deer this way will never be crowded. 


Archers Got Their Bucks 
ISCONSIN had a special archery 
deer season for the fifth year in 

1939, and six successful archers checked 
in with bucks, the largest of which 
weighed 278 lb. dressed, and had 10 
points. As the state issued approximate- 
ly 600 archery deer tags, one out of 100 
archers was skillful and lucky enough 
to bag his venison in the ancient way. 
More archers hunted and more deer were 
killed than in any previous season. 

Official reports of the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department show that in 
every case a single arrow brought the 
deer down. One buck was shot at a 
distance of 45 ft., three at 60 ft., one at 
66 ft. and one at 90 ft. One buck 
traveled 500 yd. after being hit, one 400 
yd., one 300 yd., one 150 yd., and one 
went only 45 ft. One of the bucks that 
was hit at 60 ft. was running when the 
archer shot at him. 

The majority of the successful archers 
favored the barbless broad-head arrow 
point because it will work out if the 
deer is not mortally wounded. 

One of the successful archers was 
Wallace J. Bowman. There's something 
in a name! 
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Ale yeasts 
give it extra 


flavor. . .yet 
it's LIGHT- 








Ballantine’s Ale meets America’s desire 
for an ale that’s light—not heavy, not 
filling. Yet it’s a ¢rve ale, brewed with ale 
yeasts. For a full century, discriminating 
drinkers have ordered Ballantine’s for its 
superb flavor—the flavor of ale at its finest! 


Why do millions of Americans get more 
enjoyment from Ballantine's Ale than from 
any other brew? You'll find the answer in 
your first glass—enjoy it today. In bottles 
(12 oz. and full quart) . . . in copper- 
colored cans (12 oz. and full quart). 


Copr., 1940, P. Ballantine & Son » Newark, N. i 0080 
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First Aid for the Engine 


Trouble can often be traced to faulty, worn, 


fitted 
and 


GOOD ENGINE, properly 

and matched to your boat, 

given regular attention, will sel- 

dom let you down. Have it tuned 
up each spring by a competent mechanic, 
and overhauled every three or four years, 
before major repairs become necessary. 
Then you can be pretty sure that should 
any ailment develop it will be a minor 
one. 

But it’s wise to understand your en- 
gine, and to know what to do when 
things go wrong. After all, engine trou 
bles usually develop when your craft is 
out on the water at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from a service man. So we'll go 
over the kinks that are apt to crop out 
in a gasoline motor from time to time, 
and show you the way to run them down 


and correct them. 


THE INBOARD 

HARD STARTING. When this condition 
develops in a motor which ordinarily 
starts easily, the first place to look for 


ob 





or dirty spark 
plugs, so it's always advisable to carry a replacement set 


trouble is the fuel system. 
Choke the engine as you 
turn it over, then examine 
the carburetor to find if 
it’s getting gas. If it is 
not, clean the gasoline 
line, any trap or strainer, 
and the pump (if there is 
one). If that doesn’t end 
the trouble, clean the car- 
buretor itself. 

3ut if the cylinders are 
getting gas and the en- 
gine won't start, turn to 
the ignition system. First 
check the plugs for spark, 
then the coil; next in- 
spect the breaker points, 


cleaning and adjusting 
them if necessary; go 
over low-tension wiring 
and connections, check 
high-tension wiring for 
possible leaks; finally, 
clean and adjust the 


spark plugs. 

Men who develop some 
familiarity with gasoline 
engines quickly learn 
where to look for ignition 


trouble. If you haven't 
acquired that touch, it 
might be wise to have a 
mechanic go over your 
engine with you (pre- 


tending to look for igni- 
tion trouble), so that you 
everything 


can observe 

he does, and do likewise 
when you run into real 
trouble and help isn't 


handy. 

In the rather remote 
case where flooding of the 
carburetor is the cause of 
nonstarting, you should 
stop choking the carbu- 
retor, open the throttle fully, and turn 
the motor over a dozen times with the 
starter. If it catches, move the throttle 
back to a point just above the idling po- 
sition, and choke lightly if you think it’s 
required. 

STARTER TROUBLE. Sometimes when you 
push the starter button you'll hear only 
the starter spin, and find that the engine 
is not turning over. That may be caused 
by a weak battery, or a combination of 
a weak battery and long, small-diameter, 
resistance-building cables. If your bat- 
tery is located some distance from the 
starting motor it is wise to have ade- 
quate cables connecting them. 

Another common cause of nonstarting 
is a dirty, greasy, or rusty starter drive 
shaft. Generally the starting motor spins 
briskly, but since the pinion cannot slip 
forward to engage with the ring gear on 
the flywheel, no results are forthcoming. 
Then you must remove the starter shaft 

it's not a hard job—clean it, and re- 
place it unlubricated. Should you find, 


while the shaft is out, that the Bendix 
spring is broken, you'll have to turn your 
engine over by hand until it can be re- 
placed 

If the starter does not show any sign 
of life at all, and you know that the bat- 
tery is fully charged, check the cables 
and connections, removing them if nec- 
essary, to clean posts and clamps. If you 
are in the habit of smearing vaseline on 
these connections, do not put it on the 
posts, but apply it to exposed metal parts 
after connections have been remade. 
Maybe the trouble is in the starter but- 
ton: test it by shorting it with a heavy 
screw driver across its binding posts; if 
the starter turns you'll know that the 
trouble is in the button assembly 

As an engine grows old, the teeth on 
its flywheel ring gear become jagged, 
just as they do in an automobile engine 
Then the starter pinion is liable to lock 
with the flywheel ring gear once in a 
while, making everything immovable 
If that happens, hold one end of a rod o1 
heavy screw driver against an adjacent 
tooth, and tap the other end with a ham- 
mer. This should jar the 
loose. Often, too, starting failure 
traced to a dirty t 


locked gears 
can be 
commutator in the 


motor or to faulty wiring. If the trouble 
is in the former, it can be cleaned, first 
with sandpaper, then with a soft rag 


Or if the brushes are pitted they can be 
smoothed off until you can replace them 

STALLS DURING RUNNING. Sometimes an 
engine will be running along smoothly 
and then suddenly stall. If you have 
trained yourself to listen unconsciously 
to the running of the motor, it will ofte: 
times give you some hint as to what ha 
gone wrong. Serious internal breakage 
would, of course, result in a distinct 
noise; so if that is not heard, the chances 
are that the trouble is in the fuel or the 
Popping and sputtering 
in an engine before it goes dead indicat« 
an empty gas tank or a plugged supply 
First check the tank, to make sure that 
even the last inch or so of fuel can flow 
out when the bow rises with the running 
of the boat. Next see if there is gas at 
the carburetor inlet. 

If you find that gasoline is feeding al 
right, and that the ignition is in order 
remove the carburetor and clean it. You 


ignition system. 


should do this only as a last resort, beings 
careful not to disturb any adjustment 
with which you are not familiar. If igni 
tion trouble is indicated, look particu 
larly for a broken wire or a loose co! 
nection, especially at the coil outlet t 


the distributor cap. Look too for a pos 
sible break in the distributor drive shaft 
OVERHEATING. When your engine ove! 


heats, look to the spark setting—it ma 
have slipped back. A weak gasolil 
mixture also causes excessive heat. I 


the trouble doesn’t seem to be caused tf 

either of these, check the water inlet 

see that it is not clogged; after that 
(Continued on page 59) 
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4 SPORTWIN 
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light twin —big capacity fuel 
tank — rubber floated steer- 
ing handle, rubber cushioned 
propeller protection clutch. 
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R.P.M. 
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With an Evinrude you enjoy all the great features perfected dur- 
ing 30 years of studying what fishermen want! Hair-trigger starting 
ease, for instance, and Co-Pilot steering ... finger-tip controls and 







low trolling speed ... wonderfully smooth, quiet operation and all 
the care-free dependability you expect in a modern motor car! 


See Your Evinrude Dealer! You'll! find his name listed in 
your classified telephone directory under “Outboard Motors.” 9 
brilliant 1940 models to choose from .. . light “singles” — smart 
“twins” — 4 thrilling 4-cylinder models. Any Evinrude may be 
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e of thousands of 
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BOAT POWER! 





ECLIPSE 


AIR-COOLED 


OUTBOARDS 


Proved sure- 
starting— 15,000- 
volt never-weak- 
ening magneto igni- 
tion, genuine Strom- 
berg carburetion— 
no water pump wor- 
ries—light weight 
—one lever control. 
2% H. P. Single, 
$79.50; 5H.P. Twin 
$129.50 at Brook- 
lyn. Also Inboards, 
identical in power 
and design. At your 
dealers, or write 
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AVIATION CORPORATION 
MARINE DIVISION 


756 Lexington Avenue ¢ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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stealth from your own 

Old Town Canoe. 

Smooth and quiet. Alert to the paddle. 


Old Towns are 
The v re bu It to last for years, 
FREE CATALOG <hows models for every use. 


W rite Old 
Old Tewn, 


light and easy to carry. 


Town 


Me. 


Also outboards, rowboats. 
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KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
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LEJAY MFG. CO. 


2593 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 























Boat Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


Comfort in Skiff 





NOTCHED CLEATS, 


in 


— rests for use skiffs can be 
made of wood, beaver board, or ply- 
wood, of the width and length desired. 
Attach notched cleats to back of panel, 
as shown, so back rest can be raised or 
lowered to various positions at end of 
skiff’s cockpit. To add to comfort, pads 
can be used over back rest, and on the 
seat.—E. V. Peters, Wis. 


Outboard Carriage for Car 


TOWING your outboard in the bag- 
gage compartment of your car may 
be handy, but it’s back-breaking work 
witiout a carriage like the one pictured. 


. Answers to 


Plywood, Good and Bad 


Question: I have noticed a 12-ft. portable 
boat on the market, advertised as being made 
of ™%-in. fir plywood, without canvas covering. 


The plywood is supposed to be glued with 
waterproof glue and also give a special resin 
treatment for waterpeoofing. Is this likely to 
be serviceable?—W. B. H., Okla. 


Answer: If the boat is made of truly water- 
proof plywood—there are two main makes on 
the market—you need have no fear of its hold- 
ing up. The common house-grade plywoods are 
useless for the purpose, no matter how much 
you protect them with finishes and waterproof- 
ings. Everything depends on the glue used in 
the plywood.—J. A. E. 


Catching Up With Canoe Leaks 


Question: In remodeling my canoe, which 
was just canvas over ribs, I covered the ribs 
with veneer, then restored the old canvas and 


put a new layer on top. I painted the first can- 
vas with a roofing paint, put a couple of coats 
of airplane dope on the outer layer. then painted 
it with ordinary paint and varnish. In spite of 


this, the canoe leaks.—E. K. H., North Caro- 
lina. 
Answer: Canvas itself is easily filled and 


made water-tight, and the dope and paint you 
have used should have more than sufficed. I’m 
certain the water is coming through a seam or 
where the canvas is attached to the stem, 
stern, or keel, rather than through the canvas. 
Putting anything else on the canvas will only 
pile up a useless body which will ultimately 
crack and give trouble. Instead, get a small 
sponge and keep wiping the inside of the hull 
dry until you locate exactly where the water 
has been coming in. This is sometimes difficult, 
since water will come in at place, run 
under the canvas, and come through the plank- 
ing inside at another point. But you should be 
able to trace the leaks to a certain area at least 
Get a 2-lb. can of hard-type marine glue or 


one 


The following dimensions may have to 
be modified somewhat to fit your motor. 

The frame is 40 in. long and 10 in. 
wide, made of *%-in. iron pipe welded 
or screwed together with pipe fittings. 
The 4-in. legs and casters are welded on. 

Crossbar A then is welded in place, 
10 in. from one end, and crossbar B, 15 
in. from the other. A piece of 4 by 4 in. 
lumber, 11 in. long (F), is fastened along 
crossbar A with pipe straps, with a 
notch cut in its top side, center, to hold 
the shaft of the motor. Next, an iron 
plate (C) 10 in. by 4% in., with bolt 
bored, is welded along one of its edg 


holes 


eS 
to crossbar B, at a suitable angle to fit 
the clamp of your motor. To this plate 
are bolted two hardwood boards (D and 
E) of the same size, one on each side. 

Fastening your motor to the com- 
pleted carriage, you will be able to lift 


the whole assembly into your b 
compartment and roll it 
you like, 
hooks. 


arpegage 


as 


back as far 


securing it there with cords or 
Dr. F. L. Stratton, 


Texas. 
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canoe glue, heat it, and brush it on while hot 
ver any suspicious areas. You even go 
along the entire keel and up | € Next 
lay a narrow strip of thin unbleached muslin i: 
the glue and go over it with a hot ror 3 
soldering iron is good), to sweat the muslin int 
the glue.—J. A. E 
Muslin as Sail Material 

Question: Can a satisfactory small sail— 
not larger than 100 sq. ft.—be mad 80 x 8 
thread-count muslin?—C. C. S., Ind 

Answer: If economy is a consideration, and 
you are making the sail yourself, the musl you 
mention will make a fairly satisfactory sail. At 
the same time, I'd prefer to have a cheaper 
grade of one of the ducks, or a cheap sail silk 
The only objection to muslin is its inability t 
keep its shape. Your sail may be made t 
fectly, but no two pieces of muslin stretch 
same under stress, or 


shrink the same after 
My advice, if you l 
get from a marine-supply 
special dope (costing less than $3) that will fill 





wetting use 


house a gall 


the muslin, help it keep its shape, and mildew 
proof it, and apply it as the maker directs.— 
J. AE 
Stability of Bottom Types 

Question: Other characteristics aside, which 
tips more easily, a round-bottom r a flat 
bottom boat?—H. J. S., Minn 

Answer: The flat-bottom boat may be a 
little stiffer when you step int it r move 
from side to side, but when it c ser s 
tipping—enough to take water ve the gur 
wale—I think the round-bottom is the safe 
That is, it may have less initial stability, b 
more final stability, and that’s what counts 


Of co a round bottom with very litt 





irse, v eaa 
rise upward curvature will be stiffer, but 
that would defeat its easy rowing and handling 
qualities. Every boat is a comp e betwee 


handling ease and stiffness.—J. A. E 
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New LIGHT WEIGHT BOATS 


Exclusive combination ‘‘V’’ bottom. 10¢ 
pate ated, bonded, water-proof ply wiand 
ear pine constrt Fo th out 
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Marine Craft & Mfg. Co. of America 
Dept. 0, 721-25 W. 13th St., Chicago 





12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 

PENN YAN BOATS 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


ENN WAN BOATS, 








Build This Boat Yourself For $27.50 


= be ge or Outboard Models, Lightweight. Ready 
-knock-down parts, glue screws, illustrated 
pone mi etc. Write t 


N. S. Rieger Co., 27-2nd St., Miamisburg, Ohio 


e y prices! Com- 
r $10.00. Others. 
simple! Fun to 
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: BUILD A BOAT BY THE 
Ps a gee ee WELCH SYSTEM Its in- 
xpensive interesting 
nd _ profitable Every- 
thing for building, equip- 
ping or repairing boats. 
USE WELCH READY 
CUT PARTS. Send 10c 
— for catalog showing boats 
of many types; boat hardware; propellers; Marine 
aints; Bail Boat finishing Materials and WELCH 
HITE CAP MARINE MOTORS 
WELCH BOAT CO.., Station x-«, MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 
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First Aid for 
the Engine 


Continued from page 56) 


check the line right tothe pump. If you 
find a normal flow there, and the engin¢ 
is old, the trouble may lie in the pump’s 
being so worn that it is not circulating 
enough water. Occasionally after an 
overhauling job, overheating develops 
and this is usually the result of imprope! 
fitting of the head gasket, which blocks 
out some of the water passages 

OIL-PRESSURE TROUBLE. Using the same 
oil as usual, you may notice a sudden ad 
vance in the oil-pressure gauge. Check 
the oil-pressure relief valve; if it’s stuck 
ease it off a little. Then if the increased 
pressure persists, and is really excessive, 
there probably is an obstruction some- 
where in the lines. The only remedy for 
that is to remove the pan to find and 
clear out the obstruction. 


OU may expect the oil pressure to 

drop a little in hot weather because the 
oil thins out then; but any sudden drop 
should be investigated at once. If you 
find the oil level satisfactory, the gauge 
or its pipe may be broken, or the oil 
pressure relief valve may be defective 
The most serious troubles you can find 
are a break in the oil line, an obstructio1 
in the suction line to the pump, or a 
broken pressure pump 

BLACK EXHAUST. Clouds of black smoke 
coming from the exhaust indicate a too 
rich mixture of gasoline and air. Seeé 
that the butterfly valve on the choke i 
fully open, and that the air inlet of the 
backfire trap (if there is one) is not 
plugged with lint. Continual black ex 
haust my be the result of having the en 
gine in an inclosed space where it can 
not get sufficient air. 

BacKFIRING. If the explosion pops back 

hrough the carburetor at normal ru 
ning speed, the fuel mixture is probably 
too lean, or the spark is retarde d If the 
spark setting has not changed, back the 
high-speed-mixture adjustment on the 
carburetor toward the “rich” positior 
until the popping stops. Sometimes a 
weak mixture is the result of a restricted 
low of fuel caused by a partly plugged 
line or a dirty carburetor. Should you 
find all these to be in good order, check 
your spark plugs: they may be of a type 
that run too hot in your particular e1 
gine. Finally, the valve-tappet clearance 
may need adjusting. 

PINGING. Pinging often indicate ex 
cessive carbon in the motor. If yours is 
fairly free of carbon, try retarding the 
spark a little. Often the gasoline mix 
ture is too thin and the carburetor should 
be adjusted to make it a little richer 

Missinc. If the engine runs smoothly 
at normal speeds but misses at low 
speeds, clean and adjust the spark plugs 
and check them for imperfections o1 
cracks in the porcelain. Next see that 
the ignition is not advanced too far 
Again, the trouble may be in the carbu 
retor: dirt in the idling mechanism or a 
poor adjustment of it. Generally, a me 
chanic should work on the adjustment 
the missing does not occur at hig! 
speeds 

But should the misfiring occur at crui 
ing speeds, the fault will probably be 
found in the ignition system. Clean the 
breaker points, and if their clearance i 
the recommended one, check the ignitio1 


timing carefully. The breaker-point 
spring may have become weakened, or a 
(Continued on page 60) 
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First Aid for the Engine 


(Continued from 


new set of points may be called for. 
Check, also, for faulty high-tension wir- 
ing, a defective coil, or worn or cracked 
plugs. 

In the remote chance that you don't 
find the trouble in the ignition system, 
go over the fuel system. Too-rich mix- 
ture will be indicated, as has been point- 
ed out, by black exhaust smoke; too-thin 
mixture may be blamed if misfiring is 
accompanied by backfire through the 
carburetor. 


THE OUTBOARD 

NoNSTARTING. The new outboard owner 
should realize that there are times when 
mere continuous cranking will not start 
a balky motor; on the contrary, 
cranking and more checking will usually 
get him going sooner. First check the 
most likely causes of nonstarting. If 
there is fuel in the tank, be sure that it 
is turned on. Next turn the little milled- 
edge knob that controls the needle valve 
so that it is completely off, then crank 
the motor half a dozen times to clear out 
any excess of gas or oil. Should the mo- 
tor catch on one of these cranks, turn 
the needle valve back to normal and 
proceed. 

If this doesn’t do the trick you may be 
fairly sure that your trouble is not due 
to flooding. But to make doubly sure, 
open the needle valve slightly and crank 
the motor a few times, gradually opening 
the valve to a point that should flood the 
motor. A cold motor may be “rocked” 
while you are doing this. This is done 
by turning the choke lever to the “on” 
position, pushing the float pin down a 
couple of times, and bouncing the fly- 
wheel back against compression a few 
times before spinning. 

If the motor still doesn’t catch, it’s not 
the needle-valve setting that’s at fault. 
Now remove the plugs to check for flood- 
ing. If, after all your cranking, their 
electrodes and lower porcelains are dry, 
and there is no sign of gas in the 
cylinders, the fuel is not getting there 
as it should. 

Next look at the carburetor intake. It 
may be plugged, the fuel-feed system 
obstructed, or compression poor. Ex- 
amine the air intake of the carburetor 
for obstruction, then the screen, gas line, 
and air vent, where it is more likely 
you'll find trouble. Next look at the car- 
buretor float pin: if it is down, and no 
gas has dripped during your rocking of 
the motor, the trouble is somewhere 
ahead of the carburetor; if the float is 
up, the kink is between the float bowl 
and the jets. 

In a worn motor, compression may be 
poor. Check this by throwing the fly- 
wheel against compression as you rock 
it with the starting rope. If it will 
bounce back, the motor has enough com- 


less 


pression to start and run; if not, it 
hasn't. Generally that means a motor 
overhaul job is necessary, or that it’s 
time for a new motor. 

You should find the plug porcelains 
and electrodes wet with a film of oil and 
gasoline, if the fuel-feed system is O.K., 


and be able to see more in the cylinders. 
But the fuel itself may be to blame. Wa- 
ter in the gas will be indicated by tiny 
globules of it on the plug porcelains. 
There is nothing to do then but drain out 
the gas and refill with clean, water-free 
fuel. Or the fuel may have been standing 
so long that much of the volatile gas has 
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escaped. This happens when you use too 


much oil, or too heavy a grade of it, for 
mixing with your gasoline. Excessive 
fouling of the plugs is a sign of this con- 
dition. 

When you find the fuel system in hg 
order, turn to the ignition. Pla the 
spark plugs (leaving the wires attac aha d) 


so that their metal lower halves rest on 
a metal part of the motor for groun din; 
Then, when you turn the motor, y¢ 
should get a healthy blue spark. A red 
stringy indicates a defect somewhere 
in the ignition system—a bad coil, weak 
condenser, poor points, or faulty plugs 


one 


Such a flame is too weak to jump the gap 
when under pressure in the cylinder of 
the engine. 

The commonest plug failure is caused 
by fouling. Something may have become 
lodged between the points, or water, oil 


or gas may have seeped in between the 
porcelain and the metal base. Always 
carry new plugs to meet this sort of 
emergency, and use them while your 
having the old ones cleaned. 

OTHER TROUBLES. Many of the trouble- 
shooting hints that have been given for 
the inboard motor can be used to check 
for outboard trouble, so let them guide 
you in cases of overheating, missing, etc. 
In both inboard and outboard it is nat- 
ural for an old motor to lose compres- 
sion, but the same effect may be found 
in a new outboard because of a too-rich 
mixture. 

If your outboard vibrates unduly, 


check for a bent propeller blade, a loose 


pivot bearing, faulty spark plugs, or a 
too-weak mixture. If it refuses to turn 
over after a good deal of cranking, it’s 
because the flood of gasoline has washed 
the walls clear of lubricant. That can be 
remedied by removing the plugs and 
squirting a little oil into the cylinders, 


then working the flywheel to distribute 


the lubricant. The motor should then 
turn over us usual. 
PREVENTION. All these hints should 


help you to run down defects when your 
motor becomes balky. But it’s wise to 
take a few precautions that will elimi- 
nate trouble on the water. Always keep 
your battery well charged, or your mag- 
neto in good condition. Strain all fuel 
that goes into your tank, and make it a 
practice to drain and clean the tank once 
a year. A few common-sense steps can 
save you labor and perspiration later on, 
when you'd prefer to be enjoying your 
boat.—J. A. Emmett. 


Binoculars For Boat Use 


Nothing adds more to one’s pleasure 
on the water than a pair of binoculars, 
enabling one to identify buoys and other 
aids to navigation, to pick up patches of 


disturbed water which may indicate 
feeding fish, or to inspect passing boats 
at a distance. With them the shore can 
be studied closely as you pass by, and 
likely landing places or camping sites 
picked out. 

Oddly enough, the highest-priced glass 
is not always the best. In buying, guard 
against a _ too-high-powered binocular, 
for a glass of greater than 10 X is so 
sensitive to a slight jar that the motion 
of your boat, or even the vibration of 
the outboard, will so shake up the field 
of vision as to make the glass quits 
useless.—J. A. E. 
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| An Easily Built Boat Trailer 
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from the halfway mark. Cut notches in attach the female connector to it 
, } the lower corners of the crosspieces at Now a good coat of paint, and youl 
these points, 4 inches deep. Now set the trailer’s done. It’s possible to do the 
' pieces in place, their outer faces each whole job in ten or twelve hours A 
: 3414 inches out from the axle line, and considerable amount of time and labor 
drive two lag screws into each joint from can be saved if, aft r marking you! 
l the outer face of the side beams. The crosspieces from the templates, you take 
ends of the crosspieces may now be them to your lumber dealer or a mill t 
trimmed off, flush with the side beams. be cut out And while you're at it, you The world’s lightest, handiest out- 
;' To attach the tongue, cut a notch 2 can have the front section of the tongu board motor...now yours at record- fj 
; inches deep and 314 inches wide at dead tapered off, from normal thickness at breaking low cost! Weighs less than 
center on the underside of each cross- point just forward of the frame to 2 oars—snugs into inches of space in 
piece. Then cut notches in the tongue inches square at the tip, for lightn: your car .. . capably powers row- 
d itself, 145 inch deep and 2 inches wide, Two heavy web straps, as shown, hold boats, fishing boats, canoes. . . Elto 
it the points where it will touch the the boat to the trailer on the road, and can be taken with you on every “CUB” 
crosspieces, and attach tongue, with two your boat painter may be tied from the fishing trip, and used on rental bd 
lag screws driven up from its underside bow ring to the tongue handles to keep boats available everywhere! yay 
it each joint. the craft from sliding back A lengt} 6 ELTO MODELS FOR 1940 "2 
At the rear end of the —— bolt of chain and a padlock will be handy to 6 models offering outstanding ‘ Runs all 
} on your roller in its two brackets. You'll lock ee it and trailer safely to the car o1 quality at low cost completely { poe: Healy 
have to use your own judgment in plac- overnight stops, or trailer to car while described in new Elto cata- <q e 
ing it, but make sure it’s low enough so you're ‘off using the boat log. The 14-pound ‘ ‘Pal”, A~ Prices F.O.B. 
the boat keel will just clear it when That simple little matter of the roller only $37.50. The powerful Factory 
loaded. Then, on the front end of the will show its worth whe n you try to load Ace”, only $47.50. Catalog, handy Boat-and-Mo- 
: tongue, attach your trailer hitch securely. or unload the boat single-handed. Bacl tor Selector, Boat Directory of Leading Builders, 
‘ Now for the trimmings. The top sur- ing the trailer down into shallow wate1 all FREE. Address), EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
faces of the crosspieces are well padded you merely lift the bow about 6 inchs 1530 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
with heavy felt or other suitable ma- and let the boat roll off smoothly ster 
: ' terial, covered with strong canvas tacked first When you come to loading, you WRITE FOR aia CATALOG 
on with shingle nails or long tacks. This won't have to struggle to slide the wet — 
, should be done only on the curved sur- boat over the canvas of the cradle, bt 
faces, however; the channels in center simply reverse the previous operation 
where the keel will go should be left keeping the hull clear of the canvas un 
; clear. Two handles are screwed to the til it’s all the way aboard. 
front of the tongue, and a regulation So here’s a trailer that disproves my 
bow ring and plate to the stem of your friend’s gloomy prediction. It’s just 
boat, unless there’s one there already. pleasant to use as it is easy to buik 
Set a tail-light and plate- 
' holder assembly at the rear 
| ; of the trailer, in a plac 
where it may be easily seen, 
; then run a waterproof, in- — a 
| sulated two-wire cord for- rocaiae 
ward from it along the 
| frame and tongue, leaving 
enough of a tag at the front 
of the tongue to reach over 
to your auto tail-light, and . 
' install a male connector ~ : 
| plug on the end. Hook up wos a tk ok, 
another cord, about 2 feet OUTBOARDS AND ROWBOATS 
; long, to Page gay 7 OUTBOARD 3 1¢ s 18’. Perfect Ie SAILBOATS 
: your auto all-lignt, an¢ ove NK wit 8 ite: Lightning, 
) _ 7 38 , ® complete. | Finest stock sali- 
With only a slight lift of the j Sion cain teal boats built. 
bow, the author (right) rolls DUNPHY neat CORP. 
his boat down inte the water, 322 Broad Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
' i Below is a clear view of the . — 
trailer as it awaits reloading 
: 
The sturdy, all-purpose 
Wooden Boat That Folds 
Light, compact, portable... For 
' Fishing, Hunting, Outings, 
| Small Yacht Tenders, Exploring 
-~ 
of Fine Boats Sincé 1896 —— 
" DEPT.AB. WILMINGTON EICALIFORNIA } 
it 
$23.50 to 
PIONEER wens 
: NON- SINKABLE 





For > ye Amer i's outstanding values in Row Boats, 
} i H Outboard and Inboard Salil and Play 
! A ! » use! Endorsed by leading summer 
i fo Safe Carefree Boating! Send Post 
< if 4 xe ¢ gue! It's FREE! 
on — __.. 4 PIONEER MFG. CO. 127 ‘Pe rry St. Middlebury, Ind. 
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Plug-Fishing is an Art 


OW should plugs be used to get 
the most out of them? After all, 
they are only pieces of wood, and 
it's what you do with them that 
will make them deliver as their make1 
intended. It was Bert McElroy, a fellow 
townsman, who gave me emphatic proof 
of this. A few fishing trips with him, 
nearly 30 years ago, demonstrated that 
plugs must be used properly to bring 
better-than-average success. 

In those days a plug would catch some 
fish for anyone who used it. All you had 
to do was to go to the nearest lake and 
cast about at random, so long as your 
casts were near the shore or a weed bed. 
Every so often you'd get a strike, and 


soon a bass would be in your boat. Even 
so, Bert McElroy could always take 
more and bigger fish than any of the 


rest of us. We thought it was just luck. 
It took repeated demonstrations to make 
me think differently, but I finally did. 

Bert was ahead of the times. He had 


a size-limit code. He al- 
ways put back any fish 
that did not conform to 
his personal standards of 
length and weight. In 
those days practically all 
anglers kept all the fish 
they caught, and the le- 
gal limit determined the 
size. Bert had a mini- 


mum size limit of about 4 
Ibs., which was unusual 
to say the least. As might 
be expected, the fisher- 
men of our neighborhood 
didn't believe that ert 
put back fish. Behind his 
back they winked at one 
another when he told 
them he'd caught six o1 
more bass but had only 
one big fellow to show. 
At that time I owned a 
sporting-goods store I 
knew every angler in the 
surrounding 100 square 
miles, and many others 
outside that area. I fished 
with a number of these 
men, and became partic- 
ularly friendly with Bert 
I had been fishing stead- , i" 
ily since 1903, but mostly 
for trout. I had made oc- 
casional trips after bass, 


. 


> 


die if put back. Once only did he let me 
keep a fish of less than 3% Ib., and that 
was on the first trip I made with him. 
He knew I wanted it badly, but assured 
me I'd catch bigger ones before night- 
fall. And so I did, one of 4 lb. and 
another of 5 lb. Many times since then 
have I recalled Bert's teachings, and I 


now realize he was far ahead of the 
average fisherman, not only in skilled 
use of artificial lures but in ideas on 


conservation. 
3ert showed me how to work the dif- 


ferent types of plugs then made. I 
learned to observe and experiment, to 
know where the fish were and then to 
use a plug best suited to the kind of 
water fished. Also, I found it was not 


enough to select the right kind of plug; 
it must be fished in the way that would 


make it most attractive to the bass. 
There have been marked changes in 

fishing since that time. Anglers have 

greatly increased, have become more 
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men fascinated me. They had something 
the rest of us lacked. Whenever I got 
the opportunity I'd watch one instead of 
fishing. Some of the things I saw seemed 
to be responsible for these fishermen’s 
success. So here they are. 

Choice of location was the most im- 
portant factor. The most-favored water, 
on the whole, seemed to be that near 
shores with undermined banks, over 
broken rock bottoms, near old stumps, 
or overhanging brush and trees. These 
experts also favored weed beds, especial- 
ly those covered with from 1 to 4 ft. of 
water. If the weed beds came to the top 
of the water and were thick, then the 
open pockets in them were fished. If the 
weeds were very close to the surface 
and so scattered that it was impossible 
to fish among them without getting 
fouled, then a weedless lure of some sort 
partly solved the difficulty. 


All shallow waters up to about 4 ft. 
deep were first fished with a surface 
lure. If such a lure 
proved ineffective, then a 
deep lure of the pork- 
rind type—one that actu- 
ally bumped the bottom 
was tried, and usually 
was productive. If the 


fish were in water deepe1 
than 8 or 10 ft., casting 
was abandoned and troll- 
ing tried. This was a log- 
ical shift because by troll- 
ing it possible easily 
to locate the level at which 
fish are feeding, and to 
continue fishing at that 
depth. Casting over deep 
water is always very un- 
certain, while trolling is 
reasonably certain. Natu- 
rally there are exceptions, 
but we are concerned with 
general truths. 


is 


I had learned these 
principles well by the 
time that bug and fly- 
fishing came in. Having 


been brought up on trout, 
and being fly-minded, I 
took with enthusiasm to 
the first feather minnows 
that came on the market. 
I neglected plug-fishing 
for them. But when I 
started fishing from coast 
I went back to 


using live bait as a gen- You can keep a lure deep by reeling in with the rod tip almost touching water to coast 

eral thing. Once in a plugs with more enthu- 
while we tried the newfangled plugs skilled, and at the same time the fish Siasm than ever, though not forsaking 
with good results, but regarded them have become scarcer and wiser. New flies entirely. There still were many 
merely as good to have along in case live lures have been introduced that proved waters that were new to plug-fishing 


bait failed. 

Under Bert's watchful eye, however, 
I learned to use a plug intelligently. I 
came to know that the doubters were 
not justified, and that Bert was a true 
conservationist. His code of 4 lb. or bet- 
ter was strictly adhered to, unless a fish 
was so badly hooked that he'd probably 
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effective for a time, only to give way to 
others which in turn have had their 
vogue. This has led to confusion, among 
old-timers and tyros both. But here and 
there, fellows like Bert would consistent- 
ly take fish not only with the new plugs 
but the old ones as well. 


These consistently successful fisher- 


You didn’t have to be an adept to make 
good catches in strange waters. 

Once again time brought about a 
change. Where once you could take fish 
on artificials with little effort, now only 


the outstanding fishermen could make 
consistent catches. Usually such men 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Plug-Fishing is an Art 


(Continued from page 62) 

were local celebrities or experienced 
anglers who knew the value of inform- 
ing themselves as to the water fished or 
had previous experience with it. I met 
the changing conditions by resorting to 
the fly rod, which was my personal 
court of final appeal. Usually this did 
the trick, yet I was not satisfied. I 
wanted to take fish on a plug, just like 
those men who seemed to be able to do 
it most of the time. So I kept watching, 
got experience in all sections of the 
country, asked questions, and studied 
the plug fishermen who got results. 
Many days were spent, not in fishing but 
in observation of the style and tech- 
nique of such men. 

An Ozark guide was the first to show 
me something tangible. He had a tech- 
nique with a surface lure that was hard 
to beat. Part of his success was trace- 
able to the quickness with which he 
started the first few inches of plug ac- 
tion, and in his case this was aided by 
the fact he was left-handed and reeled 
in with his right hand. This guide 
could certainly make a surface plug 
talk to the big old “linesides” bass of 
the slews. After the initial jerk and 
following pause he made the plug pro- 
gress by jerks until fully retrieved. The 
result was a lifelike action which usually 
brought fish when cl failed. 

When it came to smallmouths he used 
different lures and tactics. For them he 
favored small, underwater plugs, and 
reeled them fast with rod tip held quite 
low—just a bit above horizontal. The 
main secret of success seemed to be ac- 
curacy and speed in putting the lure in 
the right spot while the boat quickly 
drifted past. 


else 


EVERAL years later in Florida I again 
saw whata really good plug fisherman 


can do. He was Doc Walpole of Sara- 
sota. I never saw anyone handle an 
underwater lure better. I watched him 
from a bridge. The plug he was using 


came through the water like something 
alive. He would cast to a likely spot, 
preferably from a position which would 
let the lure cover the spot thoroughly, 
and then reel in about as fast as he 
could. He used this technique only with 
the old-style propeller plug. Other plugs 
got different treatment. However, he 
never missed a chance to cast so that 
the lure would travel close to shore 
throughout the entire retrieve. Usually 
he held his tip low, except when surface- 
lure fishing. 

Later I became acquainted with an- 
other artist with the plug—Johnny 
Cooney of the Boston Bees. With V. T. 
Hamlin, creator of the Alley Oop adven- 
ture strip, we took a trip down the 
lower Myakka River. Generally speak- 
ing, the plug fishing was bad. The bass 
much preferred my fly-rod surface lures. 
Even Johnny made an impressive 
showing. 

This last season Johnny did even bet- 
ter—he carried off the honors. Four of 
us again tried the Myakka. Hamlin and 
Johnny took one boat while Denny Gale- 
house of the Boston Red Sox and I took 
the other. Denny was interested in fly- 
fishing, and wanted to find out more 
about it. It was blowing a gale. We 
pushed the outboards an hour or more 
before finding a spot calm enough to 
fish. Because we wished to make a com- 
parison of plug and fly-fishing, I used a 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Take Pflueger Tackle and bring out 
the real sport in fishing this season. 
Cast Pflueger Baits and send “go- 
getters’’after bass, pike and musky. 

Pflueger Baits have shape and ac- 

tion fashioned from generations of 
experience. 

Cast with Pflueger Reels and 
enjoy the thrill of unfailing reel 
performance—better casting— 

more skillful “playing” of fish. 


Pflueger SUPREME Pflueger MEDALIST 
Price .. $25.00 6 sizes. $4.80 to >8.25 








































New 
SNAPIE ne fiveger AKRON | Pflueger NOBBY 
Spinner ‘a, 1893L 60 yd. - NO. 8908... 600 $7.23 
Light Spool. . $6.00 { 
Nolet se yd.tese "eee CAPTOL 
Pflueger SUMMIT Torpedo Handle 
No. 1993 $10.00 No. 1985...... $7.50 
No. 1993L—Light No. 3968... $10.09 
Spool......$10.00 No. 1989..... $11.25 


Luminous Tandem Spinner 
No. 1998 —7 sizes........ 4 to 80c each 


Chum Weedless Spoon —No. 7172 —sizes 

DoaGel, POOR s 60005000000 60c, 65c, 75c 

Muskill Bait—No. 2460—sizes 7, 9, 12 

Wes > 6s 6.0 4% xa8e ..-- $8e, 6Se, 98c 

Pal-O-Mine 

15 Finishes—3 sizes. .. .65¢ to 90c each 
New Snapie Spinner 

6 Vaslettees <ccs2000084 Price, 75¢ each 


POCKET CATALOG FREE 


A book every fisherman should have— 





.C. gives facts on fish—casting instructions 
~~ MINE suggestions tor tackle selection—reel 
innow capacity, etce.—a catalog of Pflueger 
Reels, Baits, Hooks, Lines, Leaders, 


Spinners—everything in tackle forevery 
kind of fishing in fresh and salt water 


POCKET Mail the coupon. 
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How to keep 
from getting 


“SLAP HAPPY” 





1. How Often Have You Stood in a Stream 
casting with one hand and slapping yourself 


dizzy with the other? How often have you 


prayed for an insect repellent that would “‘black- 
out” those insect raids? 






2. Well, Your Wish Has Come True! An in- 
sect repellent that positively works has been 
perfected after years of experiment by noted en- 
tomologists. A non-injurious lotion that you rub 
on. Pleasant smelling and absolutely non-greasy! 


3. Name is “Sta-Way” Insect Repellent Lo- 
tion—and men, it’s a dandy! Thousands of 
sportsmen say it’s the only thing they’ve ever 
tried that really scares away black flies and 
mosquitoes. At any drug, hardware or sporting 
goods store. A bottle costs only 35¢. 


INDOOR comfort OUTDOO 


STA-WAY 


TRADE-MARK 


INSECT REPELLENT LOTION 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 


UCC 
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The Golden Gladiator 


(Continued from 


as we later dubbed Rip’s style of fishing. 
Up and up came the fish—and Charlie 
had his first one. 

So it became my turn; but I waited 
out the morning in vain. Charlie re- 
marked how much like horned-pout fish- 
ing it was, and how the nibbles felt like 
the biting of bullheads at Robb’s Reser- 
voir. I decided to yank upon feeling the 
slightest tug, but even that failed to 
come; in fact, I used the same piece 
of bait all morning long. Meantime Rip 
had caught three and Charlie two. 

“To hell with this,” I blurted, looking 
at my watch. “I’ve dunked this bait for 
so long that the scales are worn off. 
I'm going to eat—if I can keep my arms 
from bobbing.” 


ITH which, I tied my line to the 
side of the boat and dug into the 
feed box. 

“Don’t mind him, Rip. 
because I’m taking him 
grinned Charlie. 

“How about my trying a rod, and live 
bait?” I asked. 

“I've always caught more goldens by 
bobbing. But put on a smelt, if you want 
to.” 

So I borrowed Charlie’s steel rod, 
baited up, and went back to my eating. 
3etween bites I told Rip and Charlie 
what I thought about meat-fishermen. 
“Why, the fish haven't a prayer the way 
you guys haul ’em in. Personally, I'd 
rather take a chance on losing a bite 
than to fish for them that way. What 
fun do you get out of bobbing? I like 
the feel of a rod.” 

“You got your rod,” Rip said, “and 
the next fish we get we'll tie him on 
your hook. See if that will shut you up.” 

It did, and I went on with my eating. 
The more I ate, the more I realized how 
hungry I'd been. I had an egg-salad 
sandwich in one hand and a cup of cof- 


He’s just sore 
into camp,” 


fee in the other, when down went my 
rod tip. 
“Missed him!” quoth Rip, and he was 


right. 

I baited up again. 

“They're plenty fast, so you'll have to 
watch your rod pretty close. When you 
get through eating, if you’re ever going 
to, better hold the rod in your hands. 
That is, if you’re dead set against bob- 
bing.” 

Soon I had finished my lunch, and my 
rod tip again began to quiver. I struck,a 
bit belatedly, but I felt something still 
tugging, so I reeled in a few feet of line. 

“Get the net ready,” I cried. 

I had something on all right, and he 
was definitely objecting to the direction 
I wanted him to take. I judged I had 
about twenty feet of line out when he 
put on quite a diving act. He soon eased 
up, however, so I reeled in enough to 
catch sight of the fish. 

Rip saw him too. “Just big enough 
to throw back in. Trouble is, you’ve 
hooked him through the stomach, you 
darned robber.” 

Sure enough, when I netted the golden, 
I found he was two inches shy of the 
twelve necessary to keep him. I was 
carefully disengaging the hook from his 
tummy when I noted the end of some 
undigested food protruding from his 
mouth. 

“Look out!” yelled Rip. “Here comes 
another.” While he was pulling up his 
fourth and last fish (that being the num- 


= 


page 23) 

ber the law allows), I released my golden, 
baited up unnoticed by the others, and 
sent the works down to bottom again. 

“That's how to catch ’em, boys,” said 
Rip, proudly dispiaying his beauty. 

“Gangway,” yowled Charlie, “I got one 
too!” And he fell into the Sunapee 
Swing with all the speed he could muster. 

“Look out yourself,” I roared, and 
there we were—Rip in the act of admir- 
ing the fish he just caught, Charlie tug- 
ging away at a second, and yours truly 
beginning to do a little fancy reeling too. 

But this time I knew I had a keeper. 
Fortunately, Charlie and I were fishing 
off opposite sides of the boat, or we 
might have tangled lines. He landed his 
golden in jig time while I was still reel- 
ing. 

“This, boys, is how they play ’em at 
Dublin Pond,” I cried. “Look at that rod 
bend! Hey, get the net ready; I’m not 
horsing this baby in.” 

Now I cannot truthfully write that 
my golden put up the proverbial tackle- 
smashing battle. He did do some high- 
power sprinting when he came within 
a few feet of the boat, and maybe he did 
too when he first felt the barb. But with 


forty feet of line out, I couldn't tell 
how much of a scrap he was staging. 

He objected to coming up, the ob- 
jection mounting with the ascent. About 
halfway up he seemed to want to dive 
back to his accustomed depth—just a 
dive, not any great battle. He took on 
new tactics when he spotted the net, 


though, making every effort to cover all 
points of the compass. But not once did 
he try to break water. 

The trick, according to Rip, who main- 
tained a steady stream of kindly ad- 
vice, was to keep a taut line, which I 
tried to do. With their small mouths, 
goldens are apt to be insecurely hooked, 
and quite often, when landed, will spit 
out hook, bait, and whatever meals they 
may have had that day. 

However, the golden 
down and Charlie netted 

“A beauty, Johnny,” Rip exulted. “I 
bet he'll go seventeen inches anyway. 
Now what do you think of the goldens?” 
“Goldens? Oh, they’re all right,” I 
answered. “In fact, I think they’re pretty 
intelligent fish, and they know a good 
bait when they see it. Mind taking him 
off the hook for me, Rip? You're nearer 
to him than I.” 

“Sure enough.” Rip obligingly reached 
for the fish; but when the hook was re- 
leased he looked at me in wonder 
“What the —— Say, how in hell did that 
night crawler get on there?” 

“IT wouldn’t know, Rip. Suppose that 
smart golden was trying to bait my hook 
with something he really liked?” 


finally tamed 
him for me. 


Fishing a Big-League Sport 


HERE was an increase in 1939 of more 

than half a million who 
bought state fishing licenses, bringing 
the total issued to 7,436,000. The Bureau 
of Fisheries estimates that the total 
number of U. S. anglers, salt-water 
fishermen included, reached more than 
12,000,000. 

Michigan stood at the head of the 48 
states in the number of licenses sold, its 
total of 807,930 included 110,719 trout- 
fishing permits. Ohio came second with 
631,126 licenses, and New York third 
with 542,346 licenses. 


anglers 
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Plug-Fishing is an Art 
(Continued from page 63) 


surface fly—a small, delicately tinted 
frog which had previously been a sure 
killer on this water. Denny and I 
didn’t do badly, but Johnny did much 
better. Every time we got near him he 
was pulling in a good fish. 

Johnny is a consistently successful 
fisherman because, in the first place, he 
is left-handed in casting but right- 
handed in reeling, just as was the Ozark 
guide I have mentioned. This gives a 
decided advantage in working a plug 
with those snappy jerks which make it 
so effective. It is also a definite ad- 
vantage during those first few seconds 
after the cast has been completed, dur- 
ing that moment or two when a right- 
handed caster and reeler changes the 
rod to his left hand. That brief interval 
is probably the most important of the 
entire retrieve. This is true even if the 
bass doesn’t strike until the plug is back 
to the boat. A wary bass is a critical 
one, and slow to be lured by something 
strange. If the plug acts like a piece of 
wood when it drops on the water, he 
immediately loses interest. If it acts 
alive when it hits the water, his interest 
is at once aroused, and he'll either take 
it then or investigate further. 

The critical moment is when the plug 
touches the water. The lure should then 
make just a slight twitch or quiver, fol- 
lowed by a complete pause for a moment 
or two. The left-handed caster has an 
advantage here, as you will see if you 
take a rod in your hand and try it out. 
It suggests the thought that perhaps 
right-handed casters should have left- 
handed reels and learn how to use them, 
or else develop casting with the left 
hand. 

Your casting arm is the arm with 
which you can best manipulate a lure. 
Since most of the consistently success- 
ful plug fishermen use the jerk-and-reel 
system for either surface or underwater 
lures a large percentage of the time, it 
behooves those who reel in with a steady 
motion to mend their ways. Use of this 
system has doubled my catches when 
conditions were bad. But could I only 
use my right hand for manipulating the 
bait and my left hand for reeling in, I 
am sure I could do a better job. All the 
outstanding plug fishermen I know who 
use the jerk-and-reel method are left- 
handed casters and right-handed reelers. 
They don’t do better than anyone else 
with the regular retrieve method. This 
must mean something! 

Some men have mastered plug-fishing. 
Why can’t we? Accuracy and distance 
are only half the battle-—Ray Bergman. 


Minnows and Bass 


ECREASE of bass in a stream often 

goes hand in hand with a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of minnows 
and is the direct result of minnow de- 
pletion. Many streams will produce an 
adequate number of small bass by nat- 
ural propagation; the principal need is 
not the stocking of more bass but the in- 
troduction of forage upon which the bass 
may feed and grow. 

Sportsmen’s clubs’ may well consider 
the production of minnows in a pond 
they control, says a bulletin of the West 
Virginia Conservation Commission. Com- 
mercial bait dealers, bait hogs, and an- 
glers who take many times the number 
if minnows they need may bring an end 
to bass fishing in certain streams. 
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: oF CHAMPIONS 


=—says Dr. Breedlove of Kansas ( Your 
new TRUE TEMPER H Cat £ t have that 
certain something—I n't t—that sure 
does make ba fightir I la t old 
war horse w r bait rt 
rod ir ible 1 l e of 
these just 
TRUE TEMPER Hell Ca 

No. 27, Wt oz.—Pric each 









@ His strike is lightning—and his fight is war. He gives no mercy— 


and he asks none. To win this blitzkrieg of the deep, be prepared. 
Use TRUE TEMPER, the Rod of Champions. It makes the lion 
hearted rage of small mouth bass or musky, gentle as a June breeze. 


Each TRUE TEMPER Rod has a fighting heart of finest rapier 
steel—clock spring tempered and shaped to the exclusive taper 
that gives perfect action. Its lightning speed keeps the line taut 
as a bowstring—he can’t shake the hook. Its power is remorseless 
as a lion’s charge. Its casting action is s-m-o-o-t-h as s-m-o-o-t-h— 
the rod itself does the work. 


For the finest bass fishing rod ever made, we recommend the 
TRUE TEMPER Professional —made from a seamless tube of 
super alloy steel. No. TU5'% is finished in bronze; No. TW514 in 
goosebone white. Both are made and tested by master craftsmen— 
mounted with the finest selected guides—and fitted with the 
Speedlock Handle. Tops in appearance, action, speed and value. 
At good stores everywhere. Write today for catalog. 
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"HELL CAT FOR ACTION!” 





7, 
alalog FREE 
on “Leg ucsl 














Makers of TRUE TEMPER Products agen | 
Dept.O, Geneva, Ohio. Please sendg ey } | 
nd 
Name Se: _ | 
ae 
Address ——— oe 
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bait I have ev 





Darden Lake, 
Earl Bell 


Kills Bass 
Day or 
Night 


The sensational new 
Jitterbug is piling up 
phenomenal record 
catches. Photographs \ 
and letters tell of ,* 
genuine success with 
this noisy, wiggling 
surface dancer that kills 
bass day or night. Don’t 
have to jerk your arm peers ss 
off to “abe work. _ J. E. ¢ orbitt 
Loud paddling sound @ of Burlingto 
makes it just the best © Jitterbug. 
night bait. F 
Write for my new! ™ 
catalog. It’s full of | 
interesting, new ideas. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
145 North St., Akron, O. 






~__* $1.00 


Exact Size 


better known ones. 
Miss. 


“JITTERBUG 


Sweetest Surface Bait 
| Ever Used!” 


“Thought you might be interested in a couple of bass 
I took in 15 minutes on your new Jitterbug. . . . I might 
add that the Jitterbug is the ‘sweetest’ strictly surface 


er used, and I have used most all the 
Wts.: 734 lbs. and 534 Ibs.—from 
Best wishes, Earl Bell.’’ 


NOISE 
-{- 
ACTION 


BASS 


Double or 
Treble Hooks 


of Sunbury and H. F. Mitchell 
n with their fine catch on the 





‘THE WORLD’S BEST 







KOOLER-KIT 


The Sun-tested Ice Box | 





LOO 


Going! Been! 
Face forward when rowing and = casting 
CABLE OARLOCKS are strong, durable, sim 
ple in construction, light in weight and silent 
in operation, Highest grade aero 
=, plane cables do the pulling no 
noisy gears. Use your own 
= oars and carry 
“ay the complete set 
in small space in 

$12.75 auto. 

gee. At vour dealers 
or C.O.D. direct. 


HOUSEWARES, INC., 


Where You're Where You've 


Satisfactionguar 
anteed.,. 


1129 N. bat 4 $e. ** 
Chicago, VU. 








I met Is f \ 





Mone 


ate, sk ee Ree SHOOT FISH with Bow and Arrows! 


Sho« 


t ‘ f period arrow is packe with the ills 
TWO SPLENDID MODELS RADI "AL. method BREATH Further » learn how 
NG INSULATION. ¢ r ow AIR-SEAI nd COLD WRITE "TODAY. FOR “TH FREE 
RAI me bose ‘ M0 BEN PEARSON CATALOG 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE. Many thousands of us« e now showing Amer! : mplete 
t ’ f h kK V war ! it in line of hu argé t archery 
f these fre« ertise At vou te ‘ f f tory equipme e classes as 
Write for FREE | te 1 1. GET A llast 


KOOL i KIT rT WITHOt TCOsST 
NORTH STAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
1601-8th St., S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





COPY Now! 


| Pine Bluff 





ting rough fish wit \ 


ha bow and 
ralore! 






proper way to shoot and 
¥. WRITE FORYOUR 
BEN PEARSON, INC. 


Department B 
Arkansas 











GalVanizeo sree wine TRAPS. t 
out Free TRAP. 
M 








x 5 n 
€ bode r ' " nd gets a | 
at lands | Write f riptive | 
ft tra keep alive bait hooks 
( ‘ an 60c. Carp Bait 30c, | 
| 








pid Trolling Plate 


On And Off in a Jiffy— 
Without Re oe’ Motor from Boat 


This entirely né w ty r will give 





elle t ri t. 
PET ERSON saves co. 
2901 E. Hennepin Ave., Mpis., 





Minn. 





Over 1,000 new fishermen are chi: 

unusual and fastest ling plug! 
ming motion ever produced by a 
makes the lure, and we are 
beautiful swimming action of the 
to successfully equal it without usi 
in Lures in 18 ¢6lors 

$1. 00 each Musky $1.35. 
for FREE 1940 catalog, 





including 





serious when we cl 


flyrod tomu 
Fly rod siz 





most 


America’s 


ging to the Flatfish every day! 
It possesses the most active and lifelike swim- 
n artificial lure. Everyone kno that action 
iim it is impossible to duplicate the 
FLATFISH. We challenge anyone in the world 
ng our patented features. Exclusive offset hook- 
sky sizes Underwater, surface, trolling models, 
es. 1 l2orl1 1602 75e each. Write 
+000-word treatise on plug fishing. ® 


Vs 














HELIN TACKLE CO., 4776 Concord, Detroit, Mich. 7/11, 





Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


For Worn Rod Tips 


A’ IDEAL material for smoothing off 
your rod tip, when the line has worn 


grooves in it, is the little cloth strip 
coated with abrasive that a dentist uses 
in polishing fillings. If you have a dentist 


also a fisherman, he'll 
you a couple of strips and 
Alfred Sturgess, 


friend who is 
probably give 
thank you for the tip.— 


| Se 


Drain Valve for Ice Chest 





~ T TIRE VA f TEM 


~\ 


—_—_ 


ay 






















O FASHION a drain petcock for a 

homemade fisherman’s ice chest, or to 
repair one that wears out, all that is 
needed is the valve stem from an old 
auto inner tube. Remove the whole stem 
from the tube and saw off the flanges 
at the base end, leaving the large screw 
threads free. Insert this end into a hole 
bored in the box and secure it with nuts 
inside and out, each with a rubber gas- 
ket. The valve core is removed, but the 


small cap on the tip is retained. To drain 






the ice chest, simply unscrew the cap. 
If you lose this cap, you can always bor- 
row one temporarily from your ca! 
John Jarosz, Minn. 

Water Guard 
TILLFISHER- WET LINE f, 
MEN andtroll- jing passes Vi 

ers can easily THROUGH ‘ f 
avoid the annoy- 





THE SPLIT 
ance of water com- f 
ing in on the line 
to soak their reels 






and clothes. Cut ) 
out a small cube 

of sponge—say 114 JF LINE 

in. each way—split 


it halfway through, and bind it on your 
rod just below the lowest guide, with the 
split side away from the rod. Feed your 
line through the split when rigging up, 
and the sponge will wipe off excess wa- 
ter each time you reel in. You may also 
soak the sponge with line dressing, if 
you like, and your line will get a thorough 
dressing automatically.—George Pauley, 
| oe 2 


Cluster Egg Bait 


O MAKE an attractive cluster bait 
from preserved fish eggs, thread the 
eggs one by one on a pink or salmon- 


colored thread. Cut the thread into sec- 
tions holding about 10 eggs each, leaving 
enough clear thread at the ends of each 
section for tying; then wrap two or more 


of these strings around your hook, tying 
the thread ends tightly. This bait is ef 
fective for big steelheads, and will stand 
hard use for as long as half an hour, the 
eggs dropping off one by one without in- 
juring the appearance of the cluster. 
George A. Donnelly, Wash 
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Silver in the 


Weed Beds 


(Continued from page 29) 


darted off into the weedy depths. Forc- 
ing a smile, I attempted to accept this 
defeat gracefully, while my companions 
sympathetically made some of the re- 
marks I had in mind. 

Interest revived, we cast our lures 
with fresh vigor. I tried a diving plug, 
only to lose it on my fourth cast. When 
noontime came our total score was 
still one strike, one error. 

We lunched in the meager shade, 
while the sun blazed pitilessly and 
insects buzzed. Finally Tyler fly-lined 
a small grasshopper out into a pool 
among the weeds. Horizontal, Rad and 
I awaited the result of this experiment. 
The grasshopper tested most of the 
water available to the fly rod, but there 
was no sale. Ho-hum. 

When I opened my eyes again Tyler 
was sitting cross-legged on a bowlder, 
dangling a bait directly alongside. With 
a stick he had pushed the vegetation a 
foot or two away from the rocks in 
order to make room for his line. 

“Let’s get started before we go to 
sleep,” said Rad. 

“Not so fast,” Tyler returned in a 
low voice. “I think I’ve got a bite.” 

Sure enough, his rod tip was nodding 
gently. As we watched, it dipped sharp- 
ly, and the line made a half circle. The 
angler lifted, and a plump little blue- 
gill came into sight, to be dropped into 
Tyler’s creel. In a minute we all were 
chasing grasshoppers. At least we 
would have fish for supper. 

Tyler had started fishing again while 
Rad and I still searched for bait. We 
were just seeking comfortable locations 
near him when his fly rod seemed to 
crash down upon the rock. So startled 
that he almost fumbled, Tyler finally 
got a two-fisted grip on the implement 
and attempted to lift what had taken 
his bait. We all suspected that it was a 
sizable bass and would make _ short 
work of the fine leader. 


OR a time the fish sulked beneath the 
rock on which the angler was seated; 
then, with a surprise rush, it came into 
the clear lane of water. In fact, the 
surface exploded so close to shore that 
Tyler felt the spray in his face. And 
never were there more surprised fish- 
ermen—for we saw the silvery sides 
of a steelhead! With the landing net I 
came to Tyler’s assistance and, after 
nearly shoving him into the lake, 
finally cornered the fish in the meshes. 
We all huddled above the catch. It 
was indeed a steelhead, exactly fifteen 
inches in length. The presence of the 
species undoubtedly dated back to a 
time before the canyon was dammed up, 
when fish could ascend from the ocean 
some three miles away. How the trout 
had managed to survive after bass 
were planted in the lake was a puzzle, 
but we were too busy impaling grass- 
hoppers on our hooks to give the mat- 
ter much thought. It seemed a tre- 
mendous discovery—this hidden cache 
of finned silver—and ours was the feel- 
ing of the prospector who has just 
chanced upon the lost mother lode. 
Rad and [I immediately got a pole 
apiece and staked out claims by gently 
pushing the aquatic vegetation away 
from shore. It was a singular style of 
trout fishing, this dropping a _ grass- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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rs en MOCCASINS 
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i FOR MEN 
<@ 
For less money, chances are, than the 
» price you are paying for regular shoes 
a —you can enjoy the superb comfort of 
* Russell hand-sewed moceasins. Many 
of our best customers are outdoor men and women 
who know Russell Moccasin comfort “on the 
trail” and want the same comfort and service for 
everyday wear. For golf, of course, Russell’s are 
“tops.” Write today for our latest catalog, price 
list and self-measuring order blank. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wis. 


Y FOR 
—= WOMEN 







Complete Line 


All- White Black & White 
\L-Black 2-tone Brown 
\ll-Brown Leather, Crepe 
lan & White or Gristle Soles 


Spikes for Golf 
Elk, Pigskin, Veal, Scotch 


Grain Leathers. 


NO FOOT IS TOO 
HARD TO FIT 


The harder you are to 


t, the more reason f 
for coming to us. We A °/ 
hav had remark- 


success fitting ir- 
regular and troublesome 

All you have to do i 
draw the shape of your foot on 
a special order blank which we 
will send you, and you will get a 
pair of moccasins that will be the 
best-feeling footwear you ever had 
On your leet 





If your dealer doesn’t stock Russell's, 
we will supply you direct. 








If you like Ourpoor Lire why not pass the word along to your friends. When an article 
in this magazine strikes you as being unusually good, tell your friends to get a copy at 
the newsstand, and read it. 





Yes, Sir! If you can’t stand the excitement 
of savage surface-smashes, don’t risk a cast with 
this newest Heddon Bait. It’s a “‘wow’”’ for action 
. . - for commotion .. . for strikes. As bait is re- 
trieved, two “‘arms” or “‘Flippers” give amazing 
imitations of the ‘‘Australian Crawl’? swimming 
stroke. See how easily it casts and works. Anyone 
can operate it. Then watch the fun. See it struggle 
... splash... and gurgle, as it rolls along. 
Nationwide reports prove this to be one of 
Heddon’s greatest fish-getters for BIG fish. 
Also made in Musky Size, No. 2150 Series. 

















Popular Colors $1.25 Each 
2100BF Bull Frog 
2100GM Gray Mouse 
2102XS Red-and-White Shore-Minnow 
2100YRH Yellow with Red Head 
2100GW Glow-Worm Design 
2100XRS Silver Shore-Minnow 
Ask your Dealer. If Dealer cannot 
supply, sent direct on receipt of price. 
FREE! Write for Heddon Catalog 
ad and Bait Chart (267) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-71-C Dowagiac, Mich. 


Heddon GRAZY-CRAWLER “yin 











Success for Bait-Casters 
Is Built Into This 
Great ASHAWAY Line 


Peter Dubuc, 

N.Y., took this 
Ib. 6 oz 
pike on an 18 t 


Ashaway Extra 


Albany, 

fine 35 
great northern 
test 
Strength. 


O HOLD those extra-husky, fast-fighting, 

big black bass that make fishing news— 
and to stand up under all kinds of hard cast- 
ing—rig your rod and reel with an Ashaway 
Extra Strength black waterproof silk line. 
Hard braided premium grade silk and water- 
proofed by special Ashaway process, to give 
you the greatest strength obtainable in a 
braided silk line of given diameter. Each 
thread insulated against outside and inside 
friction for free running and long service. 
Protected, too, from mildew and rot. Guar- 
anteed, 


Extra Strength. For 
FREE—write to: 


Ask your dealer for Ashaway 
latest, large-size Ashaway catalog 


Ase 
PA: ie 


risuinc unes GET MORE FISH! 






ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
Box 106 Ashaway, Rhode Island 










The 


with ‘oodles of 


—__”.._+ 


Sinks 
slowly 
and 
travels a 
few feet 
under water. 


Good caster. — EC 
Heddon 
“PUNKIN-SEED” 


Slow Sinking Model 


Lifelike colors, just like a Baby Bluegill, Crappie, 
Rock Bass, Sunfish, Shad, etc. with irresistible teas- 
ing motion. Travels in vertical position, sinks slowly 
with lively swimming action; a short jerk rolls bait, 
causing lifelike side-flash and swirl. 
Excellent for all Game-fish...$1.00 
Also No. 740 Floating and 
Diving Model. Same as above, 
except floats when at rest $1.00 
Also in Fly-rod size. 
Write today for Free 
Catalog and Bait Chart. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS vo2!%%s2°23%. 


Series 
Wt. 5 oz. 
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Silver in the Weed Beds 


(Continued from 


hopper into the narrow strip of clean 
water between the rocks and the weed 
masses. I was reminded of pan fishing 


around the mud banks and brush piles 
of a Kansas creek. I say we were trout 
fishing, because our thoughts were of 
steelheads, but the first fish that nibbled 
my bait was a bluegill, an undersize one 
at that. After releasing it, I hooked an 
older relative, which I attached to a 
stringer. Near by, Rad was having 
similar success. 

“Maybe that steelhead was the only 
survivor,” he commented pessimistically. 

3ut within a minute Rad’s casting 
rod showed signs of life. Surely no 
bluegill could have that much pep! 
Coaxed from its weedy retreats and 
safely landed, it proved to be a bass 
something over a pound in weight. 


Y TURN came shortly, when a fish 
hit my bait hard. Instantly it was 
away, straight into the depths of the 
devilish vegetation. A few seconds later 
a splendid steelhead, all of two pounds, 
showed its color in a pool far out, break- 
ing the surface twice. My chances were 
comparable to that of the proverbial 
snowball. And not only did I lose the 
trout, but my leader as well. I now made 
several casts into the deep lanes of wa- 
ter, but without results. During the 
heat of the day the fish evidently pre- 
ferred the hollows beneath the rocks. 
This crazy, exasperating fishing con- 
tinued. Most of the fish taking our baits 
were never seen, except the unexciting 
bluegills. Rad, however, finally brought 
his initial steelhead to net, while Tyler, 
after losing three, managed to land 
his second silvery fighter. By the time 
the canyon shadows brought relief from 
the sun, my catch consisted of seven 
or eight bluegills and a bass. Surely, 
though, the trout would start feeding in 
the coolness and shade. 
Discovering that my grasshopper con- 
tainer was empty, I set forth to secure 
more bait, only to find that the mysteri- 


ous knell which summons insect life at 
evening already had sounded. The 
hoppers were gone, and slapping the 
brush was futile. Gloom. But no—what 
was that? I looked toward the lake 
and discerned the telltale and ever- 


widening circles left by a breaking fish. 
Our little angling expedition wasn't 
over yet. 

With envy Rad and I watched Tyler, 
as he inspected his fly book and finally 
selected a Black Gnat. Would the trout 
be interested in our plugs? Well, there 
always was a chance, and maybe, too, 
the bass would be working. While Rad 
puzzled over his small collection of 
plugs, I selected the smallest lure I had 
along—a red and white number with a 
forward spinner—and began casting 
with my best precision along the lanes 


among the weed beds. No action, so I 
at length tried the stretches we had 


made right along the shore. Sometimes 
my plug struck the rocks, so close to 
the margin was I placing my casts. 
Retrieving, I often felt contacts, which, 
sooner or later, would mean a snag and 
perhaps another loss of tackle. 

On one such retrieve my bait halted 
solidly, and I felt certain I was hung up. 
But, in addition to the fixed pull, I could 


feel little tugs which indicated some- 
thing alive. I eased tension, the plug 
came free from the snag, and now my 


page 67) 
rod was stabbing beautifully to the 
gyrations of a fine fish—either a steel- 
head or a bass, of that I was certain 

All doubt as to which was quickly 
cleared, for a trout came out of the 
water almost at the point where it had 
struck. Like the steelhead I had lost 
it now bored into the vegetation, but 
this time there was a difference. The 


free hooks on the bait quickly 
preventing the fish from driving th 





roug 


the first screen of weeds. In addition, 
its runs were adequately snubbed | 
the half-yielding streamers, and there 
was little for me to do, except hope 
and wait for the steelhead to exhaust 
itself. This somewhat three-cornered 
tussle continued for some time, but 
finally I succeeded in pulling both plug 
and fish free. Then I reeled in a weary 
trout which was all but hidden by 
green stringers. This, the last steel 


head of the day, was almost identical 


to Tyler’s first. 

By then the gloom of the canyon had 
deepened too much for further: fishing 
and reluctantly we pushed our way 
through the underbrush to our car. 

The talk flew thick and fast on the 
way home. We'd come up here soon 
again, just the three of us. We'd tr‘ 
to release some of the lake from th¢ 
strangle hold of vegetation. And pe1 
haps we'd bring a rubber boat along 


some day, and really explore our find 


The possibilities were fascinating 

But I—I was doing some thinking on 
my own too. I was resolving that the 
next time somebody told me “There’re 
bass in that lake” I'd take him at his 
word And I wouldn't stop. there, 
either. I'd bring along tackle to handle 
anything from sunfish to sea monsters 


Why Plant Fingerlings? 


INGERLING trout planted in streams 


have a low survival rate, according 
to recent tests made on the St. Mary 
River in Virginia. Common hatchery 


methods are held to be responsible for 


the unfitness of the planted trout to 

cope with natural conditions 
Beginning in 1935, more than 10,000 

marked fingerling trout have been 


planted in the St. Mary. A special stud) 
has been made by an aquatic biologist 
of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries to 
ascertain how many of these fish were 
creeled by fishermen. Marked fish num- 


bering 268 have been recovered—a per- 
centage of only 2.4. The St. Mary has 


an average amount of natural food; but 
streams richer in food content have 
shown no better results. Therefore lack 
of survival was not due to food scarcity 

The St. Mary made an excellent test- 
ing ground because there is only 
feasible route by which fishermen maj 
enter and leave. On that route a check 
ing station was established, with tw: 
men from the Forest Service in daily at 
tendance. All fish caught were measured 
and weighed. The tests developed that 
brook trout produced through natural 
propagation grew more rapidly than the 
planted fish. It is believed that the re 
sults reported are typical, and that 
either the practice of planting fingerlins 
trout in streams of populous section 
should be abandoned, o1 that 
hatchery methods must be 
that will produce fingerlings be 
to take care of themselves. 


one 


else new 


dev eloped 
tter able 
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4 
4/ . . 4/ combined gravitational pull of moon and 
Wind In the Fast sun is directly overhead or underneath. | 
These times don’t correspond to what 
Continued from page 1 we call tide for although the moon and 
n cause tidal action, the high and low 
has concentrated the fish in deep pools. moon business, the sooner the bette! waters in different localities are delayed 
When the rain actually comes, and the After much experiment, and not a lit nd thrown out of timing by shore and 
yressure levels off and starts to rise, the tle head scratching, the idea occurred bottom formations. It’s the direct in- 
ish in their pools are apt to go “on the to me that there might be some associ fluence of moon and sun which affects 
feed,” and the bait is waiting right there tion between ocean fish and their fres} fish, not the water's tidal movement. 
: for them. water cousins. I knew that ocean fis! Thus w the “solunar theory” born. 
i Likewise, summer rain is generally fed according to certain phases of the Coined from the words solar and lunar, 
ood for the fishing. Not only does it olunar denotes the resultant force of 
1ise water levels with a new supply of - ; AKE SURFACE ; the combined pull of moon and sun. And 
well-aérated water, but it brings extra a a niin . in the theory is the answer to all those 
od to the fish and lowers water tem- ‘ etch sean mixed-up rule about the moon. Find 
eratures. After a summer rain it’s a your solunar period by charting the daily 
} ood idea to do your fishing near the ~ ooo moon and sun positions and determining 
, 1outh of a feeder stream. Lake fish the resultant of the two forces. When 
: 1iove to the inlet after a rain to pick up st THERMOCLI this resultant is directly overhead or 
' he food the increased flow brings in & Lg: directly underneath, you know that the 
' When the rain arrives in the form of 2 p fish will feed. That does not mean that 
thunderstorm, however, it’s a pretty z you will always get fish at those times 
ugh job to lay down hard and fast F 25°) far from it. But if other conditions 
; rules. Many men believe that thunder ra) HYPOLIMNION re favorable, have a landing net handy! 
' will spoil the fishing; yet I have seen sa And there you have most of the 
ome excellent fishing all through a = inswel! to the age-old question, “Will 
; severe thunderstorm. The answer seems . the fish bite today?” Always remem- 
| to lie in the behavior of the barometer “a ; LAKE BOTTOM | ; ber that nothing in nature happens with- 
with each particular storm, and no two “TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT out a reason. We, the lords of all crea- 
1 ire exactly alike in this respect. tion, are supposed to be smarter than 
Finally, you'll need a little astronomy A chart of temperature levels for your fa- the birds and animals and fish. If that’s 
: to be a fishing scientist. For hundreds vorite fishing lake will tell you quickly at the case, we should be able to take the 
f years, the effects of the moon on the what depth each species should be found “luck” completely out of our fishing. 
behavior of fish have been taken into But even with all our learning, we 
account. But, lacking information as tides in each locality, yet that their sometimes fail. I have found a better 
o the actual cause or causes of these favorite stage of tide varied from place way to find out if the fish will bite. It’s 
effects, those who have tried to calcu- to place. easier than trying to reduce the problem 
F ite the effects of the daily and monthly Also, I knew that fresh-water fish fed to mathematical exactness, and it’s a lot 
moon phases never agree on which phe-- at odd hours during the day, for no ev more fun. It consists of loading your 
} nomena are important. About fifteen years dent reason. To make a very long story fishing gear into your car and heading 
| go, it seemed to me that it was high short, I found that fresh and salt-wate! for your pet trout stream. That’s one 
' time something was done about this fish alike feed mostly freely when the method that hasn't failed yet. 
| 
: = 
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y | IN ATLANTIC CITY, 
y BATHING LEADS 
...IN MILWAUKEE, 
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BLATZ LEADS! 

4) 

n | pee as America looks to Atlantic City for 
y the last word in bathing, it looks to Mil 
a waukee as an authority on beer. It is doubly 
) . 
significant, therefore, that Blatz is Milwaukee's 
e 
- most popular bottle beer. An independent 
- survey made by a great newspaper verifies 
. this fact beyond doubt. Enjoy Blatz Old 
it ; 
ot Heidelberg, the extra-pale beer with the 
k mellow, thirst-quenching Pilsener flavor 
4 BLATZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WI 

. = . 89 years of brewing expe ce 
a io sceatong, ee ‘ i fet a me xperien ss 
~ “FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BES 
c- 

t ATT OREWING CO. mitwauKtt # 
d Tapience 10 
it 
al 
1¢ 
ss ' a 

a 
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Throw out 


RUSTY Fish Hooks 


... Change to 


“Z” NICKEL 
Strong and tough as alloy 


steel yet completely 
rust proof 


For pleasant fishing this season, order the 
new “Z’ Nickel fish hooks. Strong, tough 
and sharp... just the way you need them. 
Yet they offer another advantage never be- 
fore available ...complete and permanent 
immunity te rust. 

Barbs weakened and points dulled by salt 
water corrosion,..lures ruined and tackle 
box messed up by rust stain... why put up 
with fish hooks that bring you that kind of 
grief? Use instead rust proof “Z” Nickel 
hooks, made in 5 salgywater sizes. 

What is “Z” NickeR at is an alloy of 98% 
Pure Nickel developed primarily for indus- 
trial use. Heat treated for extra hardness, 
toughness and strength it\ranks with the 
finest steels, 

Get your “Z” Nickel hoeks from your 
dealer, or write to Bill De Witt Baits, 
Auburn, N. Y. For information on indus- 
trial applications of “Z” Nickel write to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street 
New York, N.Y. 





MONEL FISH LINE 
Strong, tough, flexible 
cannot rot or rust. Write 
for information. 











WORDEN’S NEW BASS KRAWLER 


Brings Home 
National Prize Bass! 


It honey”’ 
for snaggey and 
eedy water. 
own 
they 


Goes d 


ideal for Surf 
Casting Too! 
Mr. P. F. Close, 
Silteoos, Ore., 
rites: Your KRAWLER gave 





me 


uM > m 
four bass this weighing 
844, § Shy ind 2 Ibs 
Ask your dealer or send $1.00 for liberal adver- 
tising offer and New Catalog 


WORDEN FLOATING SPINNER COMPANY 


Granger, Washington 









When other trout baits fail, use x < 
PETE'S SALMON EGGS, CM 


for years the favorite in the West, 


Sp «es Two 34% oz jars and 1 


package special salmon egg hooks, 


postpaid anywhere in U.S. or +yoo 


Canada, for. 


PETE SELLEN 


PTT 





















SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
run a 











NEW FISHING 
LINE CLAMP 


Hely you catch rt fish easter 
HW « gf ’ k a er Hi s 
ur s i. Insta 

' \ t f reel t 
M ‘ t 
‘ lium « ir Get 
t s ‘ ' t r s r 
direct i postpaid 
CONTERMAN’S 





P.O. Box 48, Central Square,N.Y. 
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Boy With a Fly Rod 


By HARRY GREEN BERKSHIRE 


ve WAP you this rod, reel, and line for 
that mallard there, Berk.” Those 
words, spoken by a friend of mine, 
led me to a new realm of fishing fun. 

The mallard was one I’d mounted that 
fall, for when I’m not too busy tilling the 
soil of western Kentucky I do quite a 
bit of taxidermy. The rod was a 9-ft., 
6-o0z. fly rod of about the $4 class, equipped 
with a single-action fly reel and a size 
D line. There was a corkscrew set in 
the rod, and the line was stiff and kinky 

but it was a fly-casting outfit. Here- 
tofore, like most farm boys, I'd fished 
with trot-lines, hand lines, old-fashioned 
cane poles, and bait-casting equipment. 
But all that would be behind me now; 
I was going to be a fly-rod fisherman. 

We made the trade. 

In my enthusiasm I took my newly 
acquired outfit by the store and showed 
it to the boys. Many were the caustic 
comments as to what any fish bigger 
than a minnow would do to it. I mere- 
ly laughed and told the doubters to wait. 


HE next day I had a chance to see for 

myself, when Ira Johnson and I went 
after bluegills in Carpenter Lake. Scul- 
ling the boat out near a bed of water 
lilies, I baited up with a nice large worm, 
flipped my line out toward the lily pads, 
and let it sink slowly. Zowie! My rod 
arched its back and the reel sang a very 
pretty song. I had one! Playing him 
out, I brought him into the boat—a 9- 
incher, which is a mighty nice bluegill. 
And what a fight he’d made on that fly 
rod! 

Ira and I fished the rest of the morn- 
ing, and finished up with 15 apiece. But 
I was sure my 15 were the more fun. 

After that tryout with bait, I was 
ready to experiment with flies. I began 
tying my own, as through my work as 
taxidermist I had quite a collection of 
feathers, bucktails, squirrel tails, and 
other materials. I found a dragon-fly 
type of bug to be most effective for hot- 
weather fishing, making it myself from 
cork with bucktail wings and tag. Across 
the road from Carpenter Lake was King- 
fisher Lake, a privately owned fishing 
paradise stocked with largemouths, crap- 
pies, and bream, and said to be one of 
the best bass lakes in our part of the 
country. I got permission to fish it, and 
spent many afternoons flicking flies un- 
der the overhanging buckbrushes—and 
catching fish. 

My fly outfit was still getting laughs, 
though. These guys who think they 
know everything there is to know about 
anything you happen to mention! 

One afternoon I went to Kingfisher, 
and found that some other anglers had 
taken the only boat available. By the 
time they came in, with two 12-in. bass 
in tow, I had rigged my outfit with a 
dragon fly having white bucktail wings 
and tag. I couldn't help seeing the ex- 
pressions of those fishermen when I 
showed them what I expected to fool the 
fish with. But I had my revenge, when 
after several false casts I shot the bug 
under the bushes at their very feet and 
caught a nice bluegill. 

That same afternoon 
thing new about giving the fish what 
they want. It was the time of year 
when tent-caterpillar nests became too 
crowded, and some of the tenants had 
to crawl out to seek new homes, Every 


I learned some- 


[ 


time one of them would blunder off the 
end of a limb and land on the water be- 
low, there’d be the rush and roll of a 
bass—and no caterpillar. 

So, after considering my dragon-fly bug 
for a moment, I pulled out my knife and 
cut the wings down to mere caterpilla! 
legs, amputating the tail also. An old 
dock attracted my attention; I cast, and 
landed right on top of it. Luck was with 
me, for the fly came free at my first 
twitch and fell to the water just as any 
caterpillar would do. I let it remain 
motionless for some seconds; then I 
twisted my wrist slightly. The bug dis- 
appeared in a swirl, I set the hook, and 
hung on. I finally brought the bass to 
hand and laid him on the rule. Four- 
teen inches. Not bad for a starter! 

3y sundown that day I had another: 
bass of the same size, and the memory 
of five other fighters that had finally es- 
caped. I also had a broken rod, and 
it looked as if the boys would have the 
laugh on me this time. But the rod was 
easily fixed, it turned out; a little glue, 
linen thread, and varnish, and she was 
as good as ever. I was convinced that 
the fly rod was the thing to use for every 
type of fishing. Yes, every type. ... 

Blackford Creek empties into the Ohio 
River about three miles from home, and 
it is here during the spring freshets that 


the channel cats, or “fiddlers,” congre- 
gate to feed on worms and insects 
washed down the creek. So, one morn- 
ing in April, Ira and I set out for the 
creek with worms, crawfish, and chick 
en entrails as bait. I took along my 
bait-casting outfit and, as an after- 


thought, my fly rod. 


HEN Ira spied what he called that 
“match stick,” he sneered and com- 
mented on what a fiddler would do to it. 


Ira was still to be converted 
“Wait and see,” was all I said. 
Arriving at the creek about 7 o'clock, 
we each tied into a small cat with our 
bait-casting rods. Then, just as I had 


my fly rod rigged, the bites ceased, and 
I tossed my bait into the stream and set- 
tled down on the bank. 

Sitting dozing in the warm sun, I was 
rudely awakened when the fly rod was 


almost jerked from my hands. I set the 


hook automatically and began to play 
the fish. That fiddler seemed to be pos 
sessed of the very devil; he tore fran- 


tically up and down the creek and final 
ly wrapped the line around a snag. I 
calmly stripped in the slack line and, 


despite Ira’s sarcastic comments, baited 
and cast again. 

The bait had no more than hit the 
water when there was a sharp jerk, and 


I was fast to another fiddler. Lady Luck 


was with me this time, and I soon had 
a nice fish on the bank. 
So I’m a fly-rod fisherman now. Dé 


spite the seeming fragility of the rod 


it catches fish, and great is the fun i? 


store for you in the catching. You feel 
every surge of the fighting fish. You 
watch his aerial acrobatics and wonde! 
if your leader will hold. And though h¢ 
weighs only a pound, you get a thrill 
from him as great as when you land 
5-pounder on a bait outfit. 

At least, that’s what I’ve found; an: 
that’s why, though the law says I'm sti 
too young to vote, I feefthat as an angle! 


I have come of age already. 
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Q& 25¢ 
postpaid 
Camper's Manual } 
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postpaid 2 
Wing Shooting by 
Charles Askins } rt 
eX Here you will find 
RR 25¢ : ° 
postpaid complete information 
Ble Game Muntine on fishing, hunting, 
Townsend = Whelen camping, shooting 
written clearly by 
“ge for leading authorities. 
25¢ postpaid Profusely illus- 
Shooting Facts 1 trated. Just fill in 
Charles ‘eas 
 Askins. your name and ad 
dress on coupon be 
low and mail with 
coin, stamps, money 
25¢ postpaid 
. order, or check. Be 
cal we Bass bs sure to circle the titles 
acter best you want. Any five 
f aa books $1.00 or single 
Ho copies 25c each. Use 
25¢ postpaid. Coupon Below. 
Outdoor Life, Dept. 70A, 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
‘ i$ for w h please send me 
- P t ks circled below at each or five 
Fishing Facts Wing Shooting 
Bait Casting Big Game Hunting 
Fly Casting Shooting Facts 


imper's Manual 


Fly Rod for Baste 
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Hunting: Wildcat (no limits). Fishing: Brook 
or Speckle Trout (6 Rainbow and Brow 
Trout (8 iggregate 12 Black Bass, Rock 
Bass 12°-8 Mattamuskeet Bass l ) 
Muskellunge 2” 8 Bream, Robin, Crap; 
Pe » Ss -ZU White Perch I 
Wacca 6 White Perch i a 
inla s (8 Redfin Agg 
gate a species 40, but not to e more 
12 Lice es: Res H ting i fis 
$3.1 ting $2 c $1.10; fis 
nly ay 60 cents es Hi . 
$15 hs g $5.1 1 ay $1.10 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Fishing Trout, Landlocked Salmor Bass 
(10”-aggregate 5 Wall-eyed Pike, N € 
Pike )"—aggregate 10 Perch no size- 
Crappie (6"), Sunfish (5 aggregate 15 
Licenses: Res. 50 cents; nonres. $3. 

OHIO 

Fishing: Black Bass (10”=6 Crappie (6”- 
20 Rock Bass (5”-20). Brook, Brown. or 
Rainbow Trout (7”-aggregate 6 Yellow Pike 
Perch (13”- Muskellunge 30 —2 Bluegill 

5-20 Sunfish, Catfish Bullhead, Yellow 
Perch, Wh Bass (no size-—206 Special regu 
lations in Lake Erie Fishing District Yellow 
Pike Perch Muskellunge, Catfi Bullhea 
Yellow Perch, White Bass (no cinanah Ag 
gregate entire state all game fish, 40 Licenses 
Res.: 60 cents; nonres. $3.25, 10-day $1.1 
OKLAHOMA 

Hunting: Squirrel (10 Fishing: Trout 
25 Black Bass, Channel Catfish (8”—10 Cray 
pie 5”—2 Aggregate all game fish, 25 Li- 
censes: Res.: Hunting $1.25, fishing $1.25. Nor 
res.: H $15; fishing $5, 10-day $1.25 
OREGON 

Hunting Cougar, Wolf, Bobcat, Wi i 
Lynx (no 1 s Bear (no limits), Jose é 
Jackson, a Klamath Counties closed Fisk 
ing: Tr 15 lb. and 1 but tn et 
15 fist Special limits in designated waters 
Sal i er 15”, trout regulations apply; 

t >» bo and 1 but a re tha s 
ed as art of t ca I 20 and € 
Bass (no size-20 lb. and 1 but t re 
fish Crappie, Catfis} Perct nhs size 
aggregate f 20 lb. and 1 bi tn e than 
fist Sturgeor 3 under 4’ long; no limit € 
4’ long Wa 1g: There are many specia 
seasons i designated waters Consult Game 
Commission, 616 Oreg« Bidg., Portland. IL 
censes: Res Hunting and fishing $5; hunting 
only $3; fishing only $3, 2-day $2 Nonres 
Hunting $15; fishing $5 ay $2. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Hunting: Red Squirrel, Crow, Starling i 
limits Woodchuck (Groundhog) (4 Fishing 
Yellow Perch, Sunfish, Bluegill, Catfish, Sucker, 
Chub, Fallfish, Carp (no size-15 Eel (no lin 
its Rock Bass (no size-15; in Lake Erie 1 
size-25; i Delaware River between Pa. and 
N. Y. 6”-none; in Delaware River between Pa 


and N. J. 6”-20 Tr ake or Saln 
it 


ut except L 


Tro 6"-aggregate 10; in Delaware River be 
tween Pa. and N. J. 6”-20; in Delaware River 
between Pa. and N. Y. 6”-25 Lake r Saln 


Trout (no size-8 Black LC 
Erie no size-12; in Delaware 


and N. Y. 10”-15; in 


9”"-6; in Lake 
River between Pa 
Delaware River betweer 


River 


iss 


Pa. and N. J. 9”-10 Pike (in Delaware 
between Pa. and N. J. 12”-10 Grass Pike 
Lake Erie r size-—12 Crappie, White, Straw- 
berry Ca Bass (no size-aggregate 1 
Lake Erie r size-25; in Delaware River 
twee Pa. and N. J. 6”-20 Pike Perch (Wa 
eye Pike or Susquehanna Salm 12 
Delaware River between Pa. a N. ¥ 
in De re River between Pa. and N. J 
l P el 5 ith I iK€ I ] : 
Delaware River between Pa. and N. Y 
(Continued on page 


GET EM 


where fhey are / 
Use these Three Heddon 


“RIVER-RUNT- SPOOKS" 


TRAC 





E MARK > 





NEAR Use FLOATING 
DIVING Model 





I its when at 
I Dives two 
‘ ire feet when retrieved. Swims lively. 
Espec recommended on weedy waters, 
or O1 sunken logs. Semi-transparent, in- 
structible finish. Length 3". Weight 
z. All popular colors, including 
’s Ong a *“Shore-Minnow” fin- 


and Jointed Models. 


Use Standard 
SINKING Model 


« 
Heddon’s 
ishes. One-piece 


The or 
“River 
a sl 


iginal 
Runt” 


w sinker 





and America’s ‘ 
OP »: most popular bait. Length only 2!9". Weight 

about !2,oz. Attractive, wiggling action. Great 

for Bass and Wall-Eyes. All popular colors, in- 


ing Heddon’s Original ‘‘Shore-Minnow” 
nishes. One-piece and Jointed Models. 


Fis 
= \ Use the N 
WAY — «co-pEEPER” Modet 
DOWN 


Newest member of 


the famous ‘River 














Runt”’ f Ex- 

tra large lip makes this bait dive to the 

bott evenin 15 or 20 feet of water, and travel 

deep 1 natural swimming wiggle, and occa- 

sional darting action. All popular colors, includ- 
g He Oviginal *‘Shore-Minnow”’ finishes 

with visit bs. Also made in *‘Midget’’ Size 





Everywhere the 
“River-Runt Does the Stunt” 
hi!) 8 All Game-Fish 


- ~ Demand the genuine, 
PRRESIS/ OF II TPF 
~ —S ‘ > 


and refuse imitations. 
, a 4 
YH, 














No other bait has ever 

equaled the universal 

popularity of Heddon *‘River- 

unt.”’ Records in National 

" Fish Contests prove its merit 

and make them tops as depend- 
able fish-getters. 


Take along the Right “River-Runts” 
for Every Fishing Condition 


Carry at least one good finish in each model — 
the ‘‘Floater’’ for surface casting, the ‘‘Standard 
Sinker’’ fo ymal fishing conditions, and the 


new “‘Go-Deeper River-Runt” 
Heddons 
BAIT CHART 
en shing Gaide 








to get wherever they are and 
when they're way down deep. 


FREE! Write for New Heddon 
* Catalog and Bait Chart, 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. O-71 Dowagiac, Mich, 








Fishing Hours Are Precious 


Don’t Waste 'em on Unknown Imitations 











FLIES that get lost in dark 
corners. Flies that get 
crushed by other tackle. Flies 
attacked by moth larvae 
FL y B oO XES all cry for the protection of 
DeWitt Pyra-Shell Boxes. 
oo Tough, transparent Pyra- 
Shell Boxes with the patented 
ribbed construction keep flies 
in sight as well as in order at 
all times. You spot the fly you 
want instantly. Flies never 
get crushed. And, in season 
or out of season, Pyra-Shell 
protects them against moths, 
their most destructive enemy. 
Series 20 Pyra-Shell Boxes 


FOR THESE 
PYRA-SHELL 


No. 20, 8-Section Box 
(Al t For dry or eyed 
trout or salmon flies 





No. 21, 4-Section Box are 1” deep, 3 ’ wide and 6” 
For bass flies, buck tails. long—big enough for lots of 
> sangeet mall Piles CF Aies—small enough for shirt 

or jacket pocket. 

~~ T —— se, Get e 4, 6 or 8-section 

| Pyra-Shell Box from your 

———o 2 oe dealer today, or, if he can’t 


serve you, order direct at 

| only $1.00 each. But do it 

so eaeme aes, today and get with it your 

a e oop cage copy of the 1940 catalog of 
mon flies and spinners, DeWitt Baits and Boxes. 


BILL DEWITT BAITS, DEPT. O-7 


Division of Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL NEW BAIT BOX 
FOR WORMS AND FROGS” 


ah t! 1 this me I 








NAT 1ONAL "ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS inc. 
14 south Park St., Montctair, N. J. 


~ Let the FISH Bite! 


not the ae 
CREAM-O-SECT offers you pro- 





tection ai | 1 es 
; ee Gre ise le Ha € 
c “Oo sect j »leasant—Modern Children 
' viel as well as grown ups car e it 
pA tras, 5 Insect Re Nend f la 
-, “oe 4 ave fi De > ing ted 


WAT'L ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS =. 
» Montclair, N. 


TWO “NATU RALS” 
FLY R OOS 


TRANSPARENT BODIES 
Here’s something you never saw before . . . Bass-Bugs 
and other Fly Lures with Transparent“ Spook’’ Bodies. 
They put new life and serviceability into‘‘bugs’’ for the 
fly fisherman, just as they have for millions of Bait 
Casters, who swear by Heddon “RIVER-RUNT- 
SPOOKS. " Amazing Fish-Getters . .. very buovant 


14 South Park St. 








.. won't water log. Hooks cannot = out. Long 
iasting. Easy casters, idon 
“us BUG. SPOOKS” 
ral ¢ ra 
1 . Basa, 
arge rout ete. 








a x 
Hook. Price, 






Heddon 
“WILDER - DILG -SPOOKS”’ 
the famous 








4 .“Wounded- 

: >= Minnow” 

Siz cere Colors . 
Large Sis re Length, 4 in. No. 1 Hook. Price, 60¢ 


eth, 2 in. No 6 Hook. Price, 60¢ 
A Face ‘Caraioe shows all Heddon Fly Ro 
Lares, Baits, Rods, et« 

JAMES \HEDDON'S SONS 
Dept. 7 Dowagiac, Mich. 
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in Delaware River between Pa. and N. J. 12”- 


10) Muskellunge Western Pike, Northern 
Pike) (22”-2; in Lake Erie no size-12 All fish 
not mentioned (no size—50) (Aggregate catch 


limit of above named fish except Eel, 25.) Li- 
Hunting $2, fishing $1.60. Non- 
fishing $2.60 or fee charged 
3-day $1.60. 


censes: Res.: 
res.: Hunting $15; 
nonres. in applicant's state, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Fishing: White Perch (6”-20). Yellow Perch, 
Striped Perch (6”-30). Trout, closes 15th (7”- 
10 Black Bass, (10”-6 Pickerel (12”-10). 


nonres. $2.50 or fee charged 
6-day $1.50. 


Licenses: Res. $1.25; 
nonres. in applicant's state, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Fishing: Speckled Trout (7”-20). Rainbow 
Trout (8”-20). Black Bass (no limits). In 
Lake Murray: Trout and Black Bass (6”-10) 
All other fish (no limits). Licenses: Res.: 
$1.10; nonres.: $5.25, 2-day $1.10. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hunting: Rabbit, Squirrel (no limits). Fish- 
ing: Trout (6”-25), Bluegill (no size-25 Black 
Bass, Wall-eyed Pike, Pickerel (no size-aggre- 
gate 8). Perch, Bullhead (no size-50). Crappie 
(no size-15). All other protected fish, aggregate 
15. Licenses: Res.: Small game $1; fishing $1. 
Nonres.: Small game $15; fishing $3, 5-day $1. 


TENNESSEE 


Brook, Brown, Rainbow Trout (7”= 
White Bass (10°-15). War- 
size-20 Sunfish, Bluegill, 
Bream (no size-25). Drum (10”-none). Spoon- 
bill, Sturgeon (30”-none). Catfish, Buffalo (15”- 
none). Bullhead, Gar, Grinnell, Sucker, Mullet, 
Red Horse, Black Horse, Shad, Eel (no limits). 
Black and Kentucky Bass (11”-8). Wall-eyed 
Pike (15”-5). Muskellunge (20-5). Crappie 
(9"-15). Rock Bass (no size-15). Licenses: 
Res. $1; nonres. $3, 7-day $1. 


TEXAS 


Hunting: 


Fishing: 
10 Yellow and 
mouth Bass (no 


Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, 


Jaguar, Ocelot (no limits Squirrel (10). Fish- 
ing: Black Bass (11”-15). Crappie or White 
Perch (7"-15). Bream, Goggle-eye (no si: 2-35; 


aggregate 50 Note: There are numerous coun- 
ty hunting and fishing regulations Licenses: 
Res.: Hunting $2; fishing with artif. bait $1.10. 


Nonres Hunting $25; fishing $5, 5-day $1.10. 
License -equired for predators of nonres., and 
of res. if hunting predators outside own county. 


UTAH 


Hunting: Bobcat, Coyote, 


Fishing: Black 


Mountain Lion, 
Bear, Rabbit, Hare (no limits) 
Bass, Trout, Salmon, Mountain Herring (7”). 
Catfish and common fish in designated waters 
7”) (All game fish, aggregate 10 Ib. or 30 


fish.) Note: Certain designated waters closed. 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fishing $4; hunt- 
ing only $3; fishing only $2. Nonres.: Small 


game and fishing $10, fishing only $3. License 


not required for predators or bear. 


VERMONT 


Hunting: Bear (no limits Fishing: Pike 
Perch, Pickerel (12”-25 lb Lake Trout, Land- 
locked Salmon (15”-10 Ib.) Golden, Brook 
Brown, Loch Leven, Steelhead, Rainbow, Gray- 


(6"-5 lb. or 20 
Black Bass 


ling, and Black Spotted Trout 
fish) Muskellunge 12”-25 Ib.) 
10°-10; Lake Champlain 10”-7). Special regu- 
lations for designated waters; consult local 


authorities. Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 


ing $2; hunting only $1.25; fishing only $1.25. 
Nonres.: Hunting $10.50, or fee charged non- 
res. in applicant's state; fishing $5.15, 14-day 


$2.35, 3-day $1.65. 
Fishing: Trout, closes Sth (no size-20). 
Bream, Crappie, Silver Perch, Sunfish (no size- 


aggregate 25). Pike (no size-20; in state ponds, 


page 71) 
15 Black Bass (10”-10). Rock Bass (6”-15 
Licenses: Res.: Small game and fis g: State 
$3, county of res. $1; fishing only, state $2 
Nonres Fishing $5, 2-day $1. 


WASHINGTON 


Fishing: Bass (10”) All oth 
(6 20 fish, or 10 lb. and 1, but n 
2 Steelhead over 20”) W arning 


numerous local seasons which are 


the statewide season, and in almo 





ty some designated waters are cl 
to consult loca' authorities or Department of 
Game, 515 Smith Tower, Seattle, before start- 


ing your fishing trip. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fishing: Brook Trout, closes 7th 6”-15). 
Brown and Rainbow Trout, closes 7th (8”-aggre- 
gate 10) (Aggregate all trout 15 Rock Bass, 


Crappie, Bluegill and Red-bellied Sunfish 
(5”-25). Channel Catfish, White Perch (1 
White and Yellow Sucker, Red Horse 
aggregate 15). Black Bass 10”-8 Pickerel, 
Muskalonge, Wall-eyed Pike (12”-none. Bull- 
head, Sunfish other than Bluegill and Red- 
bellied Sunfish, Perch other than White Perch 
Licenses: Res.: Hunting and fish- 
ing $2. Nonres.: Fishing $5, l-day $1 


WISCONSIN 


Hunting: 


10"= 


(no limits 


Lynx, Wildcat, Red Wolf, Coyote, 





Gray Fox, Opossum, Woodchuck, Red Squirrel 
no limits). Red Fox, Snowshoe Hare no 
limits) open in designated counties only. Fish 
ing: Lake Trout (19-5). rout, except lake 
trout (7”"-15). White Bass (7”-25; in boundary 
waters 10 Rock Bass (7”-25; in undary 
waters 5”-aggregate with sunfishes, 15 Sun- 
fishes (6”-aggregate with bluegill and roach, 25; 
boundary waters 5”-aggregate with rock bass 
15 Crappie (7”-25 in aggregate w calic 

silver and strawberry bass; in bounda waters 


Pike (13”-7; in boundary waters 8 


} 
—i{ 


15 Crappie) 
Pickerel 18°-7; in boundary wat 
Perct 6"-25; in 





boundary waters : limits 


Catfish (15”-15; in boundary waters 15”-none 

Bullhead (no size-25; in boundary waters 7”- 
40 Calico, Silver, and Strawberry Bass 7 
aggregate 25 with crappie Bluegill, Roach 
(6"-aggregate 25 with sunfishes Muskellunge 
(30”-1 Shovel-nosed Sturgeon 0" =-25 in 
Lake Pepin and Mississippi River ly. Black 
Bass (10”-7; in boundary waters | 6; in out 
lying waters 10”-10). (Inland waters and bounded 


bays aggregate of black bass, pike and 
15; of all game fish, 30. Boundary waters ag- 


gregate excluding perch, catfish and | lhead 
30 Licenses: Res.: Hunting $1 fishing $1 
Nonres Hunting, not including deer, $25; fist 
ing $3 


WYOMING 


Fishing: Ling (no size-20 All other game 
fish (no size-15 Ib. but tt more than 20 fish; 
Teton County 15 lb. or 15 fish Licenses: Res 


$1.50; nonres. $3, 7-day $1.50 


Canada 
ALBERTA 


Fishing Dolly Varden Trout r limits 
Lake Trout (15”-10 Pike, Picker no size 
aggregate 15), Perch, Goldeye size—agegre 
gate 25 aggregate of all 25 Tr Grayling 
Rocky Mountain Whitefish (8”-aggregate 2 
Licenses: Res.: Required only i trout ar 


$2.25. Nonres. $2 


grayling waters, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Fishing: Salmon, Trout (size and catch limit 


had not been established at time f going 
press; consult local authorities or Game Cor 
mission, 411 Dunsmuir St., Var iver, bef 
fishing). Licenses: Res. $1, required only in n 
tidal waters south of 52n parallel Nonre 


Geundee Nonres. Ca 
required for all waters 
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Alien same as nonres 
$5, or $1 a day, 
(Continued on 
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ce 





L. M. Mason of 
Cleveland and 


fish caught 





on Hawaiian i 
Wigglers in 
Ontario 


“My wife and I caught these fish in the Bay of Quinte, 


Ontario on your No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler. 
skirts sure provide plenty of action. 
than pork rind. 
these weedless ‘“‘Hawaiians.”’ 
Uhio. 


(Continued from 


MANITOBA 
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Fishing: Speckled Trout 11”-10). Lake 
Trout, Whitefish (16”-10). Pickerel, Pike (15’— 
15 Yellow Perch (8-15). Goldeye (9”-15). 
Arctic Grayling, Sauger (no size-15). Maski- 

nge (no size-3). Black Bass (10”-6). (Aggre- 
gate all game fish, 15.) Licenses: Res. not re- 


juired; nonres. $5.50, 3-day $1.25; family $7.50, 
jay $2.25 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Wildcat no limits). 
Fishing: Striped Bass (12”-none Black Bass 
Speckled, Brown, Loch Leven, 
Salmon, Gray, and Rainbow Trout (no size-10 

but not more than 20 fish) Landlocked 


Hunting: Bear (2). 


limits). 





Salmon (no limits; in Chamcook Lakes 14”-10 
a year). Salmon (no size-30 a week; in Rest- 
iche and Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve 20 
4-day period). Licenses: Res.: Fishing: 


Crown Land Waters $1; waters in game refuges, 


except Restigouche Game Refuge $1; Resti- 
gouche Reserve Water $5 per rod per day 

14th, $2.50 per rod per day after 14th. 
Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve Water $2 per 


per day. Nonres.: Hunting: 2 bears and 2 
$10. Fishing: Season $15, 7-day $5 (in- 


les wife and members of family under 18), 


good for Restigouche or Upsalquitch Re- 
e Waters; Restigouche Reserve Water $20 
rod per day to 14th, $10 per rod per day 


after 14th; Northwest Upsalquitch Reserve Wa- 
r $10 per rod per day. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Hunting: Bear, Wildcat (no 
ped Bass size—non-tidal waters 30, but 
more than 20 lb.; in tidal waters of An- 

Annapolis and Bridge- 


limits). 


Fishing: 


lis River between 


16”—5 Grey Trout 15°-3 Landlocked 
Speckled Trout size-10 lb. but not 
than 20 fish Rainbow Trout 12”~3). 
n (3 lb. round weight-8; grilse must be 
ted Slig changes regulations are 
ble; consult local Fisheries office Li- 
€ Res 4 t re red for 
g. N ¢ fishing $5 





ONTARIO 


Fishing: Speckled Tr 7”=-10 Ib. but not 





é 20 fish Brown Trout, Aurora 
bow Trout (7”°-5 Yellow Pickerel, 

size-8 Lake Tr size-5). Black 

S 0” -¢ Maskinonge size-2) season 


ns 10th in Lake Erie fronting Essex County; 


Its wiggling rubber 
Their effect is much better 
We caught plenty of fish most anytime of day on 
i. M. Mason, Lake Ave a leve land, 





This is 
skirt 


the small 


Picton, 


rest of province. Licenses 


Nonres.: 


open entire month in 
Res.: fishing not 
$5.50, family $8. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Fishing: Speckled Trout, Brook Trout (6”-10 
Ib. but not more than 20 trout Rainbow Trout 
(10”-3). Salmon (3 Ib. round weight-5 Li 
censes: Res t required; nonres, $2, 10-day $1. 


QUEBEC 


Fishing: Eel (20”-none). Salmon (3 lb.-none) 
Ouananiche (12”-15 lb. but not more than 10 
fish Speckled Trout (7”-15 lb. but not more 
than 40 fish. Grey Trout, Touladi, Whitefish, 
Smelt (no limits). Pickerel or Dore (15"=none 
Maskinonge (no size-2 Sturgeon (Saint Law- 
rence waters, 28 other waters, 36 -none 
Bass (9”-15 lb. but not more than 10 fish). Li 
censes: Res.: probably will be required for 
fishing in lakes. Nonres.: Salmon $26, member 
of club $21; except salmon $10:50, member of 
club $5.25; 7-day $5.25—includes wife and 
children under 18. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Bear, Rabbit (no limits). 
(15”-10 Loch 
Rainbow Trout 


required. fishing 


Fishing: 
Leven, Brown, 
(9”-aggregate 12 


Hunting: 
Lake Trout 
Brook, and 


Pike (15 Pickerel (12” (aggregate 
Perch, Goldeye (no size-aggregate 20 Bass 
(10”°-5 Licenses: Res.: Big game $5; fishing, 
trout waters $2, nontrout waters $1 Nonres 
Alien: Big game $40. Nonres. Can.: Big game 
$25. Nonres.: Fishing $5, l-week $3, 2-day $1.50 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Hunting: Moose, Caribou (1 of either) may 





be hunted only under special permit. Fishing 
Salmon, Sea Trou limits Native Trout 
(7”), Rainbow Tr 8 (aggregate 36). (Size 
and catch limits ; ly only to waters « Pe 
sula of Aval Licenses: Hunting: Spe 
license for 1 bull m se or 1 stag carib Res 
$5, es. $25 Fishing: Res. $2.10 Nonres 
Season $26, 14-day $10.50, 1-day $2.10. Fishi 
licenses required only for waters t wt 
salmon res 


YUKON TERRITORY 


Hunting: Bear (no limits). Fishing: Grey 
ling, Speckled Trout, Lake Trout, Whitef 


llibee Pickerel, Goldeye 


Salmon Trout, Tu 

Pike Mullet, Maskinonge Consult M 
Police for detailed huntin 1 hing regula 
tions. Licenses: Not req rt fishing 
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1940 


No other baits give as much action as Hawaiian 
Wigglers, with their incredibly active, attractive Hula 
Hula dance. They squirm thru snags, pads and weeds 
where most other baits can’t go 
you can see for yourself. Just give ’em a fair trial! 


Extra Skirts -15c 


$1ze 






HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS 
get fish, not weeds! 










and catch fish as 







(20 streamers), ~ 
patented, quick-change, a 
million wiggles. Hula Skirts come 
in many brilliant colors. Write for free cat- 
alog. Has many new ideas to improve your technique. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 144 North Street, Akron, Ohio 


™ 
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When Writing Advertisers 
lease Mention OuTpDoorR LIFE 


Talking 











about Big Bish 


“MONEL 
LINE 
IS 
BETTER 
THAN 
HE IS!” 


says Carl Gehm 


Mr. Gehm, with 21-1/2 tb. muskie and 
101-2 It Great Northern ‘ike, both 
caught on Monel Line 


“Fishing for muskies recently,” writes Carl 
W.Gehm, sport fisherman of Syracuse, N.Y., 
“I got a real strike. I knew by the force and 
feel it was a pretty good sized fish. He shot 
for the surface right away. Everything de- 
pended on the line...but I knew it would be 
O.K. because I was using MONEL LINE, 
You'll see the result in the snapshot enclosed. 

“I find MONEL LINE superior to others 
because it re sponds to every action you 
make. You know you can beat a big fish 
every time because the line is better than he 
is. You can’t go wrong with MONEL LINE.” 

Do vou fish for sport? Then save time and 
trouble by using MONEL LINE. It can’t 


rust or rot, and is stronger and tougher 
than steel vet wonderfully flexible. Ask 


your dealer for MONEL LINE. For names 


of makers write: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“Z" NICKEL FISH HOOKS 


Solid rust proof metal —heat treated. Write for further 


information 
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packa K tt 

ir tor Patented Fixed Rectifier! 
No Upkeep art 
New Patented Design. I red 
Many Owners Pleased 





Tubeless, Batteryless! 

l s¢ r i ! eu tur 

with Reception & Distance Obtained 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 


nt ready to li i . it f 3 n 
in bed ‘ Simpte to Connect—No 


Electricity Needed! 
SEND NO MONEY! | postma $2.99 5 stage & 


' it att t ‘id An t ur ‘ : order Now! 
MIDGET RADIO CO., Dept. OL-7, KEARNEY, NEBR. 


wre SURF yg. 


Hodgman surf fishing 
garments provide real / 
comfort and protection. 
Ask to see them at your 
dealer ...or write for 
free descriptive booklet. 


ER CO. 
f, MASS: 
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\ new manual for the amateur Tells in easy t 
understand language how . meta articles 
ny r home w shop rprised how easy 
and interesting metal w Fully illustrated 
with diagrams and ste} t tor Sturdy 
cloth binding, 253 pages and y r¢ 
will be sent postpaid 


Outdoor Life—Dept. 70 
353-4th Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WEEDPLANE 


The New WEEDPROOF Lure 





~ 
«& 

For Dike, Musky, Pickerel Large Mouth ind 
Small Mouth Bass. A lure that is actually weed 
proof. With it you can fish where you could 
never fish before. Patented sponge rubber con 


struction shields the hook from everything but a 
fish's mouth. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct ($1.00 postpaid) or write for details. 


SEALAND MANUFACTURING CO. 


25 Fourth Street North, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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Rays Daybook of Angling 


HEN 

a trout 
to keep, it’s 
clean it at once. 
taking out the en- 
trails and the gills, 
scrape the blood away 
from the backbone 
with your thumb nail. 


you catch 
you wish 

best to 
After 


After this rinse the fish in cold water 
and then, before putting in the creel, 
wrap it in a piece of linen or cotton 
cloth kept for the purpose. When you 


get home do not put your fish in water, 
but wrap them in paper and place 
directly on the ice. Trout kept over- 
night in this way will gain ingfirmness 


and flavor. I like best a trout I have 
kept on ice a full 24 hours or even 
longer. To be right, trout must be in 
perfect condition when put on the ice, 


be kept very cold, but not frozen. 
While rainbow, brook, and cutthroat 
trout are apt to select certain locations 
in a stream which are readily recogniz- 
able by the angler, brown trout are like- 
ly to be found anywhere, sometimes in 


the most unlikely places. Anglers who 
don’t know the brown trout often over- 
look this characteristic, and spend all 
their time on waters such as ‘are 


favored by the other species. 

Shallows along the shore line appeal 
to brown trout that are feeding. These 
fish know that such stretches contain 
countless nymphs and crustaceans, 


easily obtainable when the rocks are 


ANGLERS 


Line-and-leader Ties 


Question: Is there any way of connecting a 


bait-casting line and leader without having to 
cut off and waste line each time you fish?— 
W. S., Ohio. 

Answer: There is a way to save line by 


splicing a loop in the end, but this is not par- 
ticularly satisfactory for bait-casting. The loop 
affects the action of the lure, and also the 
greatest wear comes at the end of the loop so 
that it doesn’t last long anyway. I believe it 
best to sacrifice the small piece of line nec- 
essary and make an ordinary knot connection. 


—R. B. 


Flies for Quebec 


Question: What trout flies do you recom- 
mend for the streams of Quebec during the 
early summer? Also, what flies are good for 
smallmouth bass?—D. V. A., Kans. 

Answer: The favorite trout flies for Que- 
bec are: Montreal, Silver Doctor, Parmachene 
Belle, Brown Hackle, Professor, and Black 
Gnat. For bass, any good floater with spread- 


ing wings is excellent, or (underwater) a stream- 
er or bucktail attached to a spinner.—R. B. 


Tackle For Heavy Rod 


Question: My fly rod weighs 734 oz., is 9 ft. 
long. Would you advise me to get a level, ta- 
pered, torpedo-head line, and what size? 
Also, what kind of would be 
best for my rod (I spinners) I 
would want a plug that makes a popping noise. 


or 
plugs and lures 


have some 


—S. M., New Jersey. 
Answer: If you want distance, get a tor- 
pedo-head line; if you want delicacy, get a 


double-taper. A rod the length and weight of 
yours should require an extra-heavy line—I 
should say a G-B-G double taper or a G-A-F 
torpedo-head. This is only a guess. The aver- 


age 9-ft. rod takes an H-C-H or G-B-F, but the 





/ 


loose or weed beds clutter the water 
When in this shallow water they will 
take a dry fly very readily, even though 
they may be feeding on nymphs. Neve! 
cast directly over such fish Cast sé 
that they can see your fly but not the 
leader, by casting short of your ob- 
jective. After making the cast be 
patient. Wait at least a minute or two 
before lifting. Trout located in such 
places readily notice anything falling 
on the water, even at long distances. 
I've had them travel 10 to 15 ft. for a 
No. 18 fly. If you have the skill to cast 
so that you don’t scare the shallow- 
water feeder, and then have the self- 
control to keep from lifting when a rise 





doesn’t come immediately, you're likely 
to get a rise from a good fish. 

The lift for a second cast is likely to 
ruin all chances. If you fail at the 
first attempt and haven't frightened 
the trout, retrieve the fly with great 
slowness until it’s back almost to your 
feet. Then lifting it will do no harm. 
This is one of those trifles th count, 

Don’t worry too much about your 
form in fly-casting. While it’s fine to 
be a graceful caster, you do: neces- 
sarily have to be graceful to catch fish 
Keep in mind the things you must 
strive for—delicacy, accuracy, and abili- 
ty to place a fly in the proper spot re- 
gardless of awkward conditions. When 
you are proficient in them you are an 
accomplished caster, regard of the 
form you show.—R. B. 
weight of yours denotes great stiffness 

Your rod is a fly rod and you sh use fly- 
rod lures with it, not plugs. You can use your 
spinners, and you can get popping bugs instead 
of popping plugs if you like this action.—R. B. 


Baiting Plug Hooks 


Question: I'm just a beginner at fishing and 


want to know if it’s all right to bait the hooks 
of plugs.—R. E. G., Ill. 

Answer: Baiting plug hooks would do 
good; in fact, in making the cast y probably 


would throw the bait off. Also, bait 
the action of the plug. These 
to Use plain hooks 
contraptions for bait-fishing.—R. B 


would ruin 
made 
bait 


lures are 


use as is. special 


Keeping Frogs Alive 





Question: Have had trouble keepin my 
frogs alive while fishing. Can you help t? 
—F. K., Ill. 


Answer: If you will keep your frogs in a 


well-aired container, with a top to ward off s 


shine and with moist grass and a few soaked 
sticks inside, you shouldn't have any difficulty 
—R. B. 
Waterproofing Bucktail 
Question: Is bucktail hair given a treat 
ment against water soaking before being 


up into stock?—C. J. S., Wis 

Every manufacturer I know wt 
sells waterproofed lures does the fing 
bucktail after making up the lure. How 


Answer: 


of the 

ever, I do not know of any waterpr ng wt 
will s:and a hard day's fishing, and your lure 
should be treated before each trip Just 
them in any good commercial waterproofing, 
use the formula I've given previously: 2 oz 
paraffin pt. of gasoline. Let the es dr 


before using.—R. B. 
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Crickets to the Rescue 


(Continued from 


and made my first cast into 


nstructions, 


rifle just below a large rock. The 
minnow floated for a moment, then 
wirled under with the current. Sudden- 


the line went taut, and up came my 
1d with a savage jerk. But—only loose 
ne. I drew it in and found that just 
he head of the minnow was left. A 
out had taken the rest. I tried again. 


his time nothing happened until I 
irted to work the minnow upstream 
those jerky motions that Guy had 

Another savage strike, 


d me to use. 

n my rod shot up. But as be- 

re, 1 was met with an empty line. On 

next five casts I had two more 
ikes, but I couldn’t hook them. 





= I moved down the river to a 
where the stre took 


spot 2am a sharp 
n, and dropped my bait on a fast 
fle. It drifted for a brief instant, and 
iin the line went taut—another 
ike! But just as the line tightened, 
e of my feet slipped, and for a mo- 


precariously, frantical- 
regain my balance. Miracu- 
feet, and then I 


again expecting to 


trying t 
usly, I kept my 
grabbed my line, 
nd slack. 
My breath 
treaked thre 


almost left me as the line 
ugh a spray of water on 
h There was no doubt left 
in my mind that this time I was really 
fast to a battling trout. As I regained 
my composure I got control of the line 
play the fish. It took but 
few minutes to convince me that I 


he stream 


I d began to 


could never land this baby against the 
swift current. Cautiously picking my 
way over the treacherous rocks, clutch- 

g at overhanging limbs with one hand 


1 desperately gripping that vibrating 


rod with the other, I fought my way 
downstream and toward the bank. I 
heaved a sigh of relief as I felt solid 
footing and shallow water. Even then 
he trout took all I had, but ten minutes 
ter I slid him into the quiet water. 


As I dropped the fish into my creel, 
the reason why I had happened to hook 
this one, but not the others, dawned 
upon me. On those I had missed, I'd 
ittempted to set my hook immediately, 
but on this one I didn’t have the chance 
to set it at all as I struggled to hold my 
feet in the racing current. I had been 
striking too fast, not giving the others a 
chance to get a secure hold on the bait. 

Thereafter I forced myself to pause 

ter I felt the fish strike, and in the 
next hour, as twilight faded into dusk, I 
brought three more rainbows to net. 


So I was a pretty humble angler as 
we sat on Guy’s porch that night and 


ked fish. The day had taken some of 
cockiness out of me. And when Guy 


ggested that we try another river 
1iorrow, I gulped a bit (I hate to 
desert any spot that’s producing fish 
that) and said, “You're the doctor.” 

So another river it was—the Snake. 


Although not so powerful and swift as 


Fall, it was wider and I could see 
it it would offer a real challenge to 

fisherman. 

And what'll we feed ’em 
rinned. 
Crickets.” 
What?” I 
inows that 


TT) 


this time? 
yelled. Yesterday it was 
came to my rescue; to- 


“Good old 
I'll show you.” 


Guy chuckled 


Yep,” 
} Come on, 


10 crickets. 
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In the next twenty minutes I went 
through one of the strangest bait-hunt 
ing expeditions I've ever experienced 
In the thickest of the big weeds, we'd 


pause and listen. From some place 
there’d come a faint squeak. With one 
swift movement, Guy would grab 


leaves, and inevitably he’d 
black cricket. He 
and lively, bait for 


handful of 
come up with a big 
soon had enough live, 
both of us 

“Now let’s get busy,” he said. “U 
a No. 6 hook, and slip it through the 
body. If you’re careful, you can ca 
quite a ways. Then let it drift naturally 


But this time, strike fast—they don’t 
wait.” 

I hooked on a big cricket, and made 
a cast ito a stretch of white water 


ir 
about fifteen 


feet in front of me. Guy 
was already going into action below 
His first cast had raised a fish and hi 
bowed rod told of the battle. Just as I 
was about to retrieve my line after my 
third attempt, I felt a savage jerk. U} 
came my pole, and I didn’t need anyone 


fish! 
shouted above 
“There are big 


that I had a 

‘Take it easy,” Guy 
the roar of the river. 
here.” 


to tell me 


ones 1n 


Big ones! If action meant anythins 
this was a big one. The old boy really 
went places. Once, twice, he flashed in 
the air, and I don’t know how I eve! 
held him. I didn’t have a chance to 
play my line; it just streaked from 
my reel. 

Suddenly the fish stopped, and I got 
in my first offensive work. Then up 
stream the trout flashed. I stripped in 
line as fast as trembling fingers would 
move. Ten, twenty feet he came, and 


trout went to the 
might, I couldn't 


stopped. Slowly the 
bottom, and try as I 


budge him. In the lull I edged down 
stream, gaining a little line with each 
step. 

Evidently the old trout had sensed my 
strategy, for he came out of that wa- 
ter a-flying. Downstream again, with me 
struggling after it. Soon the rushes 
were of shorter length, and I could senss 
that the fish was tiring. But it didn’t 
have anything on me in that regard 
Slowly, and none too surely, I edged 


toward shore and, with everything I 


had left, staved off that last rush. The 
trout had shot his bolt. I brought him 
to my feet and made the dip with my 
net. 


And as I gazed on that trout, three 
pounds of it, I had to smile. Using bait 
may not be cricket to the purist, but 
those big black bugs certainly get r« 


sults on the Snake. 


Wisconsin's Many Fish 


ISCONSIN FISH that will 
a baited hook number 37 


bite on 
different 


species—muskie, wall-eyed pike, sauger 
pickerel or Northern pike, largemouth 
and smallmouth bass, rock bass, white 
bass, white crappie, black crappie 
perch, bluegill, sunfish, channel catfish 
black bullhead, brown bullhead, lake 
trout, brook trout, rainbow trout, brow: 
trout, chain pickerel, steelhead, siscowet 


yellow bass, smelt, carp, sucker, red 


horse, dogfish, garfish, cisco, whitefish 
sturgeon, sheepshead, lawyer, creel 
chub, and golden shiner—according t 


biologist « 
department 


Dr. Edward 
Wisconsin's 


Schneberge -. 
conservation 





for Winning Ad Jingles! 
Earn Extra Cash 
Writing Jingles for 

Burma-Shave Road Signs 


@ Here's your chance to get 
paid for having fun! Write 
jingles for Burma-Shave's fa- 
mous highw ay signs. It'sa business Proposition 





Pp ay for it— no matter who writes 
$2,200.00 cash! 


and are glac 
Be one of those to share in the 


oe \ 20 PRIZES OF $100.00 
Gor So 100 CONSOLATION PRIZES 


he Burma-Shave will pay $100.00 

FT t each for the 20 best advertising 

x jingles submitted — $2.00 each 

for the next one hundred runners- 

up. Join in Burma-Shave's talent 

= hunt! Plenty of chances to win! 

You've seen Burma-Shave’s amus- 

ing jingles on the highways — write in the same 
style and win $100.00 in cash! 


Fun For Allthe Family... MAKE A GAME OF IT! 


There are six signs in a series, the last read- 
ing ‘“‘Burma-Shave’’. Write a jingle using 
not more than 2 to 4 
words per sign. The 
fewer words the better READ THE RULES 
~ never over 20 total. Each jingle must be 
Make it clever, catchy. iccompanied by the 
Get ideas from the front panel, bearing 
model jingles packed the price-m irk, of 
in every Burma-Shave iny Burma-Shave 
carton. With each carton, tube or jar. 
jingle, send the front 
panel (bearing price 
mark) from any Bur- 
ma-Shave carton. 


MAIL ENTRIES EARLY 


Contest closes August 
31st. Hurry with your 
entries. Read the rules, 
then act! 





All entries must be 
postmarked not later 
than midnight Au- 
gust 31 1940. No 
entries returned. 

Decision of judges 
is final No corre- 
spondence possible. 

All entries become 
property of Burma- 
Vita Co. 


Treat Yourself to a New Checks will be 
mailed tothe winners 


: “uy 
Shaving Thrill ! on or about Septem- 


Shaving an ordeal? Try ber 30, 1940. List of 
Burma-Shave. No brush prize-winners on re- 
— no lather. A smooth quest. Duplicate 
cream that holds whisk- prizes In case of tiles, 
ers up for a quick, slick 
shave. Not greasy— 
rinses easily. Get Bur- 
ma-Shave and tell your 
face to wake up and 


Contest open to all 
except employees of 
Burma-Vita Co., its 
advertising agency, 
and their families. 

Subject to Federal, 
State and local con- 
test regulations. 


live! Jointhe more than 
3,000,000 men whoare 
enthusiastic Burma- 
Shavers! 











Address entries to 


BURMA-VITA COMPANY 


2021 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Mian, 
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Land the Big Ones! | 


—this sure, easy way 
Why take the chance of losing 
those ‘‘big ones’’ every fisherman 
hooks occasionally? Always have 
with you ready for instant use— 


MARBLES 


CLINCHER GAFF 


It’s the quickest—surest—most hu- 

mane way of landing 'em. Grips as you 
lift. Price, $1.25. 

Write today for free 32-page book. 

Shows Marble’'s complete line for sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. (A-95) 

571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 
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More Manners, Better Sport | 


PORTSMANSHIP, that vague quali- 
ty so difficult to define, is supposed 
to be an inherent characteristic of 
the man who takes his recreation 
in the field, on the stream, or on the 
ocean. It is practiced, though, to a 
greater extent by the two former classes 
than by the salt-water angler The 
latter’s excuse is that his sport is too 
new, too raw to admit of refinement and 


consideration for a brother angler, but 


by now that alibi is a bit worn and 
threadbare, and not a bit impressive. 
Salt-water angling has been estab- 
lished for several decades, and those 


who enjoy it have had ample time and 
develop the spirit of 
this characteristic, 
actually 
regarded 


opportunity to 
sportsmanship. But 
oddly enough, if not 
upon with disfavor, is at least 


looked 


askance 

Not so long ago a of my 
acquaintance, hearing of a friend’s good 
fortune in catching a large fish under 
difficult circumstances, telegraphed him 
a congratulatory message. So astonished 
recipient that his suspicions 
aroused and not only did he 
acknowledge the wire, but 
permitted a decided coolness to replace 
the warm friendship that hitherto ex- 
isted between the two 

Salt-water feuds have been passed on 
from father to son, and carried on with 
an enthusiasm comparable only to that 
which fed the feuds of the Great 
Smokies and the Blue Ridge since time 
immemorial. And probably the original 
cause of the controversy was nothing 
greater than the loss of a couple of 
trolling lines that became enmeshed in 
the propeller blades of a _ boat that 
passed too close astern 

Humor at times dilutes the acrimony 
that so frequently exists among this 
fraternal order. For instance, when a 
man who's fishing from the upper deck 
of a crowded day boat hauls up a prize 
from the depths, it’s amusing to see 
some avaricious soul reach out, as it 
swings past the lower deck, and swiftly 
unhook the fish, transferring the catch 
to his own concealed basket, while he 
greets with a thin-lipped smile the howl 
of righteous wrath from above. 


sportsman 


was the 
became 
neglect to 


On the same boat, perhaps, a fisher- 
man, stationed well toward the stern, 
will pull a well-flung cast so that his 


sinker and hooks swing up toward the 
bow instead of traveling far out from 
the boat. He reels in and, by so doing, 
retrieves at least a dozen lines of his 
cursing but helpless brother anglers. 

How often has it happened that when 
a record has been broken (the catch 
fairly made according to all the rules 
and codes of ethics governing the sport), 
that envious persons have arisen in 
their malicious might to question the 
angler’s right to the award, accusing 
him of all but hitting the fish over the 
head with a stick of dynamite! 


Lack of consideration for the other 





chap appears to be the main cause of 
conflict. In trolling, for instance, when 
the blues are in and the fishing fleet is 


milling around in a relatively small 
area, that is when the atmosphere is 
very likely to assume an azure hue. 


If the course of your craft carries it 


With many day-boat fans it's 
catch as catch can: get it from 
the sea—or somebody's hook 





perilously close to the lines extending 
from the stern of another boat, the 
skipper of the other cruiser is im- 
mediately pronounced a dumb cluck, 
and he’s told that if he had but half the 
sense of a moron, he would have got out 
of the way. In all probability this is 
shouted across the intervening water 
and emphasized by appropriate gestures. 

The special prey of the “sportsman,” 
however, is the wretched commercial 
fisherman who's chumming from his 


Few cruisers, indeed, will consent 
to give his slick a wide berth. Instead 
they circle him like buzzards winging 
about a dead cow, and although, for 
some reason, we have never seen many 
bluefish taken by trolling through a 
slick, yet hope must spring eternal in the 
skippers’ breasts, because they'll plow 
relentlessly through the strip of oily 
water where the blues are breaking 

Rarely does the man in the dory pro- 
test upon these occasions He sits 
patiently, a passive look on his weather- 
beaten face, as the keels of invading 
cruisers send down the fish on which 
his livelihood depends. It is all in the 
day’s run, and it doesn’t occur to him 
to expect any other treatment. 

The attitude of many ocean anglers 
toward their skippers on craft which 
have been chartered for a day’s fishing 
is worthy of comment. Whether it’s due 
to nervousness when the fishermen find 
themselves out of sight of land, or to an 
attempt to impress others, is difficult 
to say. Whatever the cause, there is 
little realization that the captain is 
aware of the responsibility that is in- 
vested in him. He, as a rule, takes pride 
in his craft, her fittings, and, above all, 
the fact that he understands his job 

Hence, when he becomes the recipient 
of a barrage of questions as to whether 
he thinks he has sufficient gasoline to 
get back to shore, whether he has been 
careful to have the bilges drained of 
explosive fuel, and whether there are 
sufficient life preservers on board, there 
is an excuse for his “hopping off the 


dory. 


handle” and indulging in a few satirical 
remarks. 

There is much rivalry among the 
captains of the fishing fleet concerning 


the amount of fish caught. As a conse- 
quence, the average skipper will do his 
utmost to place his patrons as near as 
many fish as possible. If the patrons ars 
not adept enough to catch them the 
fault is purely theirs. Frequently, how- 
ever, absurd suggestions are made by 
the anglers, often pertaining to location 
or methods of fishing, which are at 
variance with the skipper’s experience 

The men who have chartered the boat 
are entirely within their rights, of 
course, when they do make such sug- 
gestions, for inasmuch as they have 
hired the boat, it is theirs to do with as 
they will within reason. Such procedure, 
however, is not advisable. It should be 
evident that the captain is thoroughly 
familiar with the location of the best 
fishing grounds, is experienced with 
different lures and baits, and this should 
be sufficient guaranty that you can rely 
implicitly upon his discretion, which in 
cludes foresight enough to ship sufficient 
gasoline to get you back to 

Unfortunately, many individuals who 
masquerade under the title of fisher- 
men merely go to sea as an excuse for 
an alcoholic debauch. I have often 

(Continued on page 77 
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wondered why they do not go forth with 
their companions into some pasture lot, 
where with their demijohns they could 
wassail in the privacy which is their 
due, instead of becoming an added 
esponsibility for the captain, unmiti- 
rated bores to everyone else on board, 
nd a menace to other craft. 

I feel keenly upon this subject, and I 

ive a reason. Once, in company with 
everal friends, I was chumming for 

luefish. It was hot, and when a cruiser 
pproached, neatly bisected our slick 
ye 40 ft. astern, and an inebriated 
dividual, leaning over the rail, in- 
juired if we wanted a couple of bottles 

f cold beer, we signified our assent. 

The cruiser circled once and then as 
he drew abreast, four men _ hurled 
bottles of beer at us. One struck the 
steering wheel, another shattered on 
the mahogany cabin top, and the air 
was filled with foam and flying glass. 
Luckily none of us was cut or struck. 
Then, with the men shouting in drunken 
derision, the cruiser scuttled away. It 
was fortunate that the shark rifle was 
not aboard, as there was one of us who 
would have used it without hesitation. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
this lack of consideration is practiced 

ely by the deep-sea rovers. It really 

gins at the beach, where you'll see 
glittering examples of “sportsmanship” 
that should make you cringe. 

When the beach is lined with fisher- 
men intent on catching blues, weakfish, 
or perhaps a striper, one angler who 
has discovered a small hole beyond 
the surf will hook a fish. He grinds it 
in, then walks back to the dunes to 
deposit it in his basket. His temporary 
departure is all too often the signal for 
a concentrated rush by. other fishermen 
to get the place which he has just 
vacated. Having rebaited his hook, he 
returns only to find that his favorite 
spot has been taken, and he must per- 
force find another. 

I do not wish to appear unduly critical 
of my fellow fishermen, nor do I wish 
to insinuate that the majority of those 
who take their recreation in ocean 
fishing will resort to the selfish practices 
that have been mentioned. But many 
deep-sea anglers who read the above 
will recognize the need of a higher code 
of ethics than that which now exists.— 
C. Blackburn Miller. 


Holy Mackerel! 


Continued from page 27) 


compare favorably with bluefish of equal 
weight, and give the angler much more 
iy than any weakfish or bottom fish. 
With offshore fishing becoming con- 
ntly more popular, and with more 
1 more boats putting out to sea, it is a 
welcome relief to fish in the fall for 
ickerel when all but a few hardy souls 
ve laid up their boats and called off 
ling for the season. Cold nose, cold 
nds and feet are trivial discomforts 
en you put into a school of fighting 
ickerel and have all the sport you're 
titled to. 
Also, you enjoy these sporty fish twice. 
id you ever set your teeth into broiled 
esh mackerel? Um-m-m! 
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IT’S FULL OF INTERESTING IN- 
FORMATION ON SALT WATER 
FISH & FISHING. 


PENN REELS FOR SURF CASTING, BOAT, 


PIER, BAY & DEEP SEA FISHING. LIGHT TACKLE REELS, BIG 







GAME FISH REELS. REELS FOR EVERY FORM OF SALT WATER a 
FISHING c= 
G. . ..j. | <tiuadaiassiiiysizgessiessiaiississaiasaiuiy en 
| Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co. 


Featuring the largest assortment in 159 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa., Dept. 0:70 
| Please send me your new free Catalog Ny #8. 
the world of salt water reels, the name 
+ Ss ; | NAME . ay) 
Penn" stands for advanced design 


f | ADDRESS anys 
and superior performance. 
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Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. 
0 ld timer as well as beginner can get helpfu 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationar 





FOR MEN & WOMEN 


kets hold fly box, 







pe nomadic camps. How to select a suitable ca 
site. Some new pointers on camp management, sani 
tat | t nd amp cookery 64 page il 


cove 2 postpaid. Write Dept. 7 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y, 





Allen at Pacific 
P/ _ Kelso, Was Wash. 


BLEEDER BAITS 


3 2) 


comfort. longer wear If you hesitated to pay $1.25 fora Bleeder Lure, so 

extensively advertised last year, send us 29c for one 

C '@) | V E R Ss i’ (manufacturer close-out, 4 for $1.00, assorted colors 

and models.) State your choice of jointed orstandard 

Malden, Mass. model, Each complete with vial of one dozen bleeder 

tablets. A very useful lure with or without bleeder 

tablets, 

$1.00 Package of 6 Assorted Cork 
Floating Bass Bugs.....-.---- 49¢ 


CONVERSE 


“Rod & Reel” 


Finest boot a sports 

























man cver wore 10 





features for ereater 


FREEWGatew ay's Big 136-page Catalog containing 
hundreds of interesting bargains for sportsmen. 


GATEWAY scene 2209s, company 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 









“ARROWHEAD” ee 


Made of finest silk—100 oil impregnated. 
Has the smoothness and flexibility to assure 
perfect casting. Packed in new line holder. 


“ARROWHEAD” also made in 20 level sizes. 


“MARINA” CUTTYHUNK 


Made of 50 lea supe aa Trish linen 
Strongest line for its made, | ts over 3 
pounds per thre “4 Meets all club sp itications. 


ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 8B 


NSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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You Need Weight in a Rifle 


UDGING from the queries I receive, 


“What rifle shall I get for deer 
shooting?” is one of the questions 
most on shooters’ minds. Some- 


times I'm tempted to say, “Anything 
more powerful than a .22 Hornet, if you 
can hold well.” At that, some of the fel- 
exclusion of 


lows wouldn't indorse my 
the .22, remembering the story of the 
mining man in Canada or Alaska who 


used to sit 20 yd. off the trail and, with 
a .22 rimfire rifle, take everything from 
deer to moose that came along. He 
could hit them in the butt of the ear 
He passed up grizzlies only because 
nobody would eat the bears if he killed 
them. 

Time was when nobody minded carry- 
ing a 9%-lb. rifle when deer hunting 
Nowadays, people are not willing to 
carry a rifle, but must have a carbine 
with as light a barrel as can be had. 
Their excuse may be that they hunt in 


brush so thick that they just can't find 
room to swing a 24-in. barrel. But the 
next fellow hunts in the open, not a 
tree to the mile, and he wants a rifle 
with a 20-in. barrel because he doesn't 
like to burden down his horse with the 
extra 4 in.—the same horse that may 
have to carry a 400-lb. pack. 

Trouble is, too few of us do any 
original thinking. If somebody writes 
that he killed a deer with a_ .30/30 
carbine, then that is the gun we mean 
to have, with no ifs, ands, or buts. 

All this is a little prologue to a dis- 
cussion of rifles in general, and the 


effects of jump, whip, and vibration, 
all three of which are tied up with barrel 
length and weight. Both jump and 
whip are factors of recoil. The butt of 
the stock being set below the level of 
the barrel, the gun’s movement, when 
it kicks, must be 
up, the direction 
of least resistance 
As a matter of 
course, the lighter 
the gun, or the 
heavier the load 
or the shorter the 
barrel, the more 
jump there is when 
the gun does recoil. 

Now here's some- 
thing to remember 
if you're tempted 
to select a rifle with 
with a short barrel 
and considerable 
jump. There's not 
a doubt that some 
men can shoot well 
enough with a car- 
bine to hit a deer 
at 200 yd. Sights 
can be set to offset 
jump. If the rifle 
shoots too high, 
you can raise the 
bead or lower the 


rear sight to compensate, and there you 
are. That is, you can offset the jump 
if you use just one ammunition and one 
position, and never change. But because 
of jump, no light, short rifle will ever 
shoot to the same center when fired 
successively from the offhand position, 
offhand with sling, sitting position, 
from the prone (tied down with a 
sling), or when shot with a muzzle rest. 
I used to do Schuetzen shooting at 200 
yd. My .28 caliber Pope rifle weighed 
17 lb. with its 'scope. Now and then I'd 
want to try out the rifle and I'd set the 
sight from a muzzle rest and elbow 
rest. Having centered that barrel so 
that it would land the 130-grain bullet 
in a 3-in. ring, I'd know that when I 
started to shoot offhand, the _ bullet 
would drop 6 in., and I'd set the sights 
for that. All of which prompts me to 
say that if I were to take an ordinary 
carbine, .30/30/170, and sight it in 
from a padded muzzle rest for 200 yd., 
that gun would shoot a foot lower the 
first shot I fired offhand; it would shoot 
8 in. low, and 4 in. to the right, from a 
sitting position; and from the prone, 
sling on and tied down tight, the rifle 
would hold the same vertical line as the 
offhand shot, but would now land 15 
in. low. 
Parenthetically, 
that when I write of what happens 
when I shoot a light rifle with a stiff 
charge, I don’t imply that exactly the 
same results would be had by the next 
man to shoot it. Grips differ; some 
shoulders withstand recoil, others do 
not; some men hold at 6 o'clock, others 
on center. As a matter of fact, few of 
us can successfully shoot a rifle that’s 
been targeted in by another man. And 
all that I’ve said is concerned with the 


I'd like to point out 





“rom now on you aim that gt 


jump, not considering good holding and 
correct trigger pull. Remember, to be 
sure of killing a deer at 200 yd. a 
marksman should be able to put the bul- 
let into an 8-in. circle at that distance. 

So study your rifle. Learn where it 
is going to shoot, up to the limits of 
the range you expect to use, and in all 
positions you expect to take. You should 
do that regardless of the weight of 
the gun, regardless of its sights. Once 
on a time, I took up squirrel shooting 
with a_ .25/25/72 Stevens, which shot 
pretty flat with that weight of bullet. 
The rifle carried an 8X 'scope with cross 
hairs, and was sighted in to hit a 
squirrel’s head at any distance between 


20 and 60 yd. Occasionally I’d see a 
squirrel at about the limit of range 
where I could hit one in the head, and 
I'd be tempted to use a rest of some 
kind. But if I did, I never knew just 
where that rifle was going to jump to, 
and was almost certain to miss. 

Well, the old muzzle-loading rifle that 
I had as a boy never did such fool 
things. At from 10 to 50 yd., if you held 


on a squirrel’s head, you hit his head, 
whether the rifle was shot offhand, or 
from the prone, or with its muzzle rest- 
ing against the side of a tree, or on a 
limb. It neither jumped, whipped, nor 
vibrated. It was the kind of rifle that 
made the big-game hunters of 50 years 
ago content with a _ single-shot gun; 
what they wanted was weight enough 
to hold down steadily, a bullet heavy 
enough to kill when it hit, and double- 
set triggers. If you had tried to induce 
one of those hunters to use a 6-lb. 
carbine, he'd have had a fit. 

So much for jump. Next we'll take 
up whip, another factor of recoil. Here 
the barrel acts a bit like the handle of 
a whip with a 
heavy lash at- 
tached. Crack the 
whip by giving the 
handle a jerk, and 


the handle will 
bend. Now, we're 
concerned with 
whip of a barrel 


before the missile 
out of it 


can get 


and the effect that 
has on accuracy 
Does a gun barrel 
bend as easily as 
that? Well, a lot 
depends on the 
barrel An ex 
perimenter once 
mounted a long 
thin barrel on tw 
solid supports, ther 
stretched a fiddle 
string through i 
so that the strins 
cast a straigh 


shadow along (Co 


tinued on page 80 
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.22 Power 
Crumples the Toughest Pests 


6 toughest pests simply can’t take it when they meet up with SUPER-X 


.22 Long Rifle hollow points. 


When a single well-placed shot with one of these power cartridges strikes 
a coyote, wolf, wildcat or leathery old woodchuck, it puts the finishing 
touch on him in a hurry. The 37-grain LUBALOY bullet assures effec- 
tive, maximum mushrooming—at long ranges. SUPER-X solid point 
bullets make quick work of the smaller animals. 


Every part of a SUPER-X cartridge is designed and made for strength 
and power. The glistening nickel-plated case is extra strong. The CLEAN, 
non-corrosive, priming assures sure-fire ignition of the special smokeless 
powder that drives the bullet to your target at tremendous speed, produc- 
ing flat trajectories and more accurate shooting. The lead in the bullet is 
held to the right degree of softness for positive mushrooming. 


When Accuracy Comes First Shoot Xpert .22's 


When the power of SUPER-X isn’t needed and you want exceptional ac- 
curacy for all-around shooting with your .22 rifle, use Western XPERT 
cartridges. They are also loaded with CLEAN, non-corrosive priming and 
smokeless powder. Like SUPER-X, they are available in three sizes. The 
accuracy of the .22 Short and .22 Long is comparable to that of the .22 
Long Rifle... Clip the coupon wow and mail it for the latest edition of the 
76-page Western Ammunition Handbook, 


TRULY SAFE 
.22 RIFLES 


Winchester has built four XS 
safety features into its ' 


eatin caeioae (7 WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 


bolt-action Model 67 and nmennninenitiiibiiiaim iin 


Model 68 .22 rifles. Most ——— | 
important is the bolt de- WESTERN CARTRIDGE (¢ OMPANY Dept.G-1 I ast A t Ill. j [ SuperX / 
sign that makes you use eee ee ec ote REN are | dy 

a conscious motion in cock- : 

ing. Both models are full- ious 

size rifles with famous Address 

WINCHESTER accuracy. —. 








Shotqun Problems 


Shotgun for a Southpaw 


Question: Expect to buy a shotgun for use 
on both birds and rabbits Most pumps and 
automatics eject to the right, and I'm a left- 
hander with no special desire to have the used 
shells flying past my nose. What do you think 
barrels, 


of a 16 bore double-gun with 26-in 
one modified? One trigger or two? What 
minimum of weight do you suggest?—J. E., 


New York. 

Answer: The double-gun looks right to me; 
lately I’ve tended to beat back to it myself 
The 16, as you describe it, is about as good 
as you can get, with one barrel 55 percent 
choke and the other 65 percent, weight 634 Ib 
or less One trigger, if you do not mind the 
cost, but get a selective single trigger, and not 
the nonselective type, which is frequently a 
nuisance. You want to be able to choose the 
barrel you need, or else have them bored alike 
As to minimum weight, you can go as low as 
61, Ib. if you do not insist on the heaviest 
loads you can find. Keep in mind the game you 
mean to shoot, the loads you'll need for it, and 
govern gun weight accordingly.—C. A 


Over-and-Under vs. Double Gun 


Question: What is your opinion of the over- 
and-under? I would use this gun for doves and 
quail primarily, and some ducks. I thought of 
full-choke and cylinder bore.—W. C. H., Cal. 


Answer: Ordina-cily, if a man has no per- 
sonal preferences, I take the position that there 
is no difference between an over-and-under and a 
double gun, as to effectiveness. In appearance 
and nice lines, I have a personal preference for 
the double gun. However, if a man has become 
accustomed to a pump gun or an automatic, got 
used to aiming over one barrel and not between 
barrels, I tell him to get an over-and-under. 
The other side is, if he has always shot a double 
gun and likes it, then there is no better choice 
than a double of the right weight. I have an 
over-and-under which I like for quail shooting 
because it weighs only 6'4 Ib. in 12 bore, but 
you can’t buy that gun any more, and you can 
have a double gun just as light as you can an 
over-and-under at this time. About the boring, 
my personal choice would not be cylinder and 
full-choke. There is too much difference in the 
patterns and you will hit with one and miss 
with the other My own choice would be an 
improved-cylinder first barrel and a modified 
second barrel. My notion about plain cylinder 
is that this should not be built except for skeet 
shooting. It won't be effective on your Cali- 
fornia quail, improved cylinder being quite a 
lot better 

If the second barrel has to be whipped in, it 
will be a good deal more effective if modified 
choke. The difference in this is, plain cylinder 
covers a 30-in. circle at 20 yd., improved-cylin- 
der 24 in., modified-choke 18 in., full-choke 14 
in., at the distance.—C. A 


Retracting Barrel 


Question: When the Remington and the 
Browning automatic shotguns are fired, do their 
barrels slide back in reloading? I maintain 
that they do and a friend says they do not.— 
H. E., Ark. 


Answer: You are right: the barrels of these 
guns slide back until a projecting piece is 
struck. That releases the barrel from the bolt, 
whereupon the barrel forward again, 
taking a fresh shell from the magazine on the 


way.—C. A. 


springs 


All-Around Repeater 


Question: What gauge would be suitable for 
me, a 16-year-old boy, for, shooting quail, 
ducks, pheasants, and rabbits. My, own idea 
is a 20 gauge repeater.—A. H., Wid. 


Answer: Yes, a 20 gauge repeater wou 
just about right for you. I'd get the ligh * 


one I could, probably an Ithaca weighing just 
inder 6 |b. with a 28-in. barrel, which I think 
you'd handle readily.—C. A. 








Weight in a Rifle 


(Continued from 


the bottom of the barrel. He then 
demonstrated that when a finger was 
placed on the middle of that barrel, 
however lightly, the shadow curved. 

In the nature of things, it takes a 
long thin barrel to whip much, but we 
have plenty of them around. A certain 
length of barrel is necessary to achieve 
velocity, so the manufacturers (with 
the public demand for lightness in 
mind) have tapered their barrels for- 


ward to very light dimensions. These 
barrels will whip under inertia. Give 
the piece a sharp jerk upward, and 


while the rear of the barrel goes up, the 
front end tends to remain where it was, 
which makes it point low, perhaps send 
a bullet 6 in. low at 100 yd. 


HE remedy? Perhaps a barrel with 

straight, uniform taper from breach 
to muzzle. But that probably would add 
a pound of weight to the standard, and 
with our present penchant for light 
guns few people would be willing to 
buy it. 

That means we are going to let our 
rifles jump and whip, that we are going 
to hit or miss, and be good-natured 
about it. If we can’t get a shot closer 
than 400 yd., we are going to take one 
at that range, on the theory that the 
bullet might land anywhere, perhaps 
even on the deer. And there’s no dis- 
grace in missing at 400 yd., where there 
would be at 100. 

I might digress here to say that the 
passion for light guns takes in the shot- 
gun too. The English won't tolerate 
more than 6'% Ib. in a 12 bore game gun, 
and they prefer one closer to 6 lb. They 
accept a reduction in charge to 2"; 
grams of powder and 1 oz. of shot, just 
so the gun stays within the weight limit 
they like. 

And many Americans are like that too. 
I went quail shooting with a man who 
had cut the barrels of his double-gun 
down to 15 in. The gun, which was then 
cylinder-bored, weighed 5'% lb. His load 
was light, 2 drams of powder and 1 oz 
of shot, but he could kill quail with it. 
Then he ran out of shells and I gave 
him some of mine, load 314 drams, 11, 
oz. He never hit another quail, and he 
swore that his new loads of shot jumped 
at least a foot or more over the quail’s 
back. 

Vibration is hard to define, but we all 
know what happens when a piece of 
steel is struck with a hammer. A certain 
rhythmic motion is set up in the 
particles of the metal, and runs com- 
pletely through the piece. Thus, the 
explosion of a powder charge in the 
chamber is like a hammer blow that 
rends vibrations througout the barrel, 
and it is contended that the vibrations 
interfere with accuracy. One expert de- 
cided that if vibration at a barrel muzzle 
occurred with a certain degree of fixity, 
the vibration pitch and consequently 
the effect, would change with a shorter 
or longer barrel. Sighting in his rifle, 
he shot a group at 100 yd., cut off an 
inch of muzzle, and grouped again. 
Sure enough, the second test grouped at 
a different point. Another cut, another 
group at a third different spot. 

If vibration has an effect on accuracy, 
what's to be done about it? One expert 
doubts that increased barrel weight will 
offset it. But I recall that the War De- 
partment, years ago, decided that they 
were not getting all the accuracy from 
the old .45/70 that was inherent in the 
gun, so they made up a 3@-lb. barrel for 
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it. It shot as no .45/70 had ever shot 
before 

My notion is that nearly all undue 
vibration can be ended by making the 
barrel heavy enough. I believe that a 
30/06 or a .300, 28in. barrel weighing 
20 lb., would show us scores at 1,000 yd. 
such as have never That 
heavy barrel might vibrate, but it would 


seen 


been 


be a very minor vibration, and the 
weight would do away with whip and 
jump 

The small-bore shooters at 100 yd., 


and the big-bore marksmen, at 1,000, 
seem to be acting on this theory. The 
tendency of the .22 caliber lads seems 
to be toward an increase in rifle weight 
from around 10 Ib. to 13 or 14 lb., and 
the long-range fellows are doing the 
same thing, with the result that 10 bulls 
straight at 1,000 yd. is nothing remark- 
able, and 100 bulls straight have been 
made, so they tell me. 

I didn’t start to write this particularly 


for the bullseye shooters, though, but 
rather for the benefit of game and 
vermin shooters. They can't tolerate 


jump, whip, and vibration, and have ac- 


curacy. The answer, it seems to me, is 
to put weight and stiffness into the 
barrel. Even if that did make the rifle 


weigh a pound more, what of it, so long 
as it enabled us to hit deer or vermin 
at 300 yd.? If you must have a light, 
thin-barrel rifle which will vibrate like 
a fiddle string, and scatter its bullets 
into a 4-in. group at 100 yd., you'll be 
shooting into an 8 or 10-in. group at 
200 yd., and into a group of from 16 
to 20 in. at 300. How much chance have 
you to kill a deer at that distance‘ 
Chas. Askins. 


New Remington Bullet 


ORD comes to us that the 

Lokt” line of Remington bullets, in- 
troduced last year in the metal-cased 
hollow point, now includes a series of 
soft points “esigned for center-fire big- 
game rifles. 

Claiming a new advance in controlled 
mushrooming, which makes for greater 
shocking power on impact, the manufae 
turers say that mushrooming starts im- 
mediately and is attended by minimum 
disintegration and loss of weight. The 
bullet core is locked in a heavy jacket, 
whose forward end is notched or scal 
loped to make for uniform expansion 
At hunting ranges the bullet mushroom 
to about twice its caliber. The ballistic 
are the same as those of regular soft 
point bullets in comparable weights. 


“Core 


“Core-Lokt” soft points are now avail 
able in 14 sizes: .25 Remington; 25/35 
.30/30 (two bullet weights) 30 Rem 
ington; .30/40 (two bullet weights) 


30/06 (two bullet weights); .300 Savage 
32 mington 


.303 Savage; .32 Special; .32 Re 


and .35 Remington. 





Left, notched jacket; middle, cross section 
right, uniform expansion to double the size 
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Getting the Range 
(Continued from page 49) 


—fact, in other words—ought to be 
skeptical enough to take some of the 
tall tales they hear with a grain of salt 
A good deal of this fact stuff contains 
shooting stories as tall as the one about 
Robin Hood's ability with the long bow 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe. } 

One famous Western sheriff, his biog- 
rapher relates, could gallop at full speed 
past a playing card nailed to a fence 
ind shoot the spots out. That was pretty 
good shooting! 

Another Western sheriff, so I read, 
never missed his man at 1,000 yards 
and that with a .45/70, a gun that has a 
trajectory like a rainbow (31 inches high 
midway 300 yards!), and with iron 
sights. The best-trained modern rifle- 
man, shooting a heavy-barrel .300 Mag- 
num bull gun prone with a 10X ‘scope at 
known range, would be doing right well 
to hit a man at that distance regularly; 
yet this Western sheriff made those 
shots offhand on running men! 

3ut a bit farther on, the plot thick- 
ens. Just for the hell of it (to impress 
some Apaches, as a matter of fact), this 
ictual flesh-and-blood sheriff picked up 
Old Betsy and killed a coyote at the 
negligible distance of 2,500 yards. Now, 
2,500 yards is almost a mile and a half. 
Seeing a coyote at that distance is quite 
a feat, to say nothing of hitting one with 
a bullet. 

Here is another tale, not quite so tall 
as the last, but tall enough for most. 
At one time in his career of Indian 
fighter, the famous Billy Dixon, armed 
with a .50 caliber Sharps, is supposed 
to have killed a brave at 1,538 yards. 
The distance, according to the author, 
was measured. That 1,538-yard range 
was not much short of a mile. The 
Indian, at the time he was shot, was 
making a contemptuous gesture, the 
iuthor tells us. Just what the con- 
temptuous gesture was, he does not in- 
form the reader; but it must have been 
a wide and sweeping one, possibly made 
with the aid of flags, or it could not 
have been seen. Anyway, Billy Dixon 
learned him! The shot went down in 
history, measurements and all. 

The old West was full of crack shots. 
They had plenty of birds and game to 
hoot at. However, they weren't super- 
human. They didn’t have telescopic 
eyes and built-in artillery range finders. 
Where their shooting involved fast work 
at relatively close ranges—popping 
away at running deer in the brush, and 
it friends of theirs at the other end of 

bar—they excelled. Yet the sober 
records tell us that these same men 
were known to empty their six-shooters 

t each other at ranges of no more than 

n feet, and miss every shot! 


WHY SOME RIFLES 
ARE KICKERS 


@ “Why in the blazes,” a reader writes, 
t the manufacturers list in their 
the amount of recoil for every 
irtridge, along with the muzzle velocity 
nd energy?” 

Well, in the past one outfit did, but 
uch dope doesn’t mean much. Too many 
factors enter into so-cal : 


lled recoil besides 
the actual number of foot pounds of 
free recoil.” 
In other words, one of the most im- 
portant factors in this business of get- 
Continued on page 82) 


Deadly Patterns at All Ranges 
With the NEW 


EAVETR 
MHOK 


Grom 20-Yard Sheet 10 70-Yard Ducks 


O more worries about the performance of your favorite 


















shotgun when you install a Weaver Choke! You can 
tumble a duck out of the sky at 70 yards — or bring down 
the quail that flushes from under foot. And there’s an 
even, uniform distribution of pellets —a deadly pattern at 
every range. The exclusive design of the Weaver Choke 
reduces muzzle blast and recoil; the balance and hand- 
ling of your gun is not 


changed. Ask your Sport- 











Note the baffle rings and gas vents in thi 

a f the WEAVER CHOKE. Rush . . . 
ee ee — = ing Goods dealer to show 
ing gases strike these rings and tend to pull 


the gun forward, thereby lessening rearward you the Weaver Choke to- 
recoil. Gases are released through vents 
BEFORE shot leaves barrel, reducing the 


muzzle blast and preventing scattered shot 


day; you'll like its neat ap- 


pearance and efficiency. 






i Now ready in 
Check These Weaver Features 
Uniform Killing Patterns at ALL Ranges 
Reduced Recoil and Muzzle Blast 


12 gauge 










¥ ae 
No “Blown” Patterns mak! : ort 
Any Degree of Choke , py — AN b ‘i «and 
.) hs \ 
ant is N you “ene 


Weaver Choke com- 
plete with any 2 


choke tubes 
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W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, Dept. 6, E! Paso, Texas 
Please send me your new illustrated folder on the WEAVER CHOKE 
Please send folders on Weaver Scopes for: Rifles Shotguns 


Name ee 


a‘ 
a 


Address - . 


W. R. WEAVER COMBANY, EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Smooth Action in a 
PENDLETON suirt 
Your action’s as smooth as the old mill 
tream when you tackle your sport in a 
Pendleton shirt. Styled for action—no seams 
that bind, no cloth that chale \ Pendleton’s 
a much a part of your outdoor equipment 
a your gun, rod or praue k ind ! your all- 
weather friend through wind, rain or sun 
Get a Pendleton now at your sport, clothing 
or department store. Gabardine or flannels 
in solid colors, checks or plaid - od to 9. 
Send for free catalog sample fabries, 
name of youl nearest dealer, Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Dept. O, Portland, Oregon 








Improve and dress up your gun with the popular 
FRANZITE GRIPS 
RAM. Ha UNBREAR ABLE Ie rieh Laurie a 
Walnut and Onyx. LOW PRICES. Free ata Boatecs Wasmea: 


SPORTS INC. ( Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St.. G-7, Chicago 





This is written tn WHAT CAN you DO 
ne tnel the 

~ llest ‘ 

pueten’ aaver’ WITH ONE INCH? 

In this magazine 

Small advertisements of or wo ft ¢ pred f 
many ies for hundreds of mpa “ a 
w have t s, sclentifi ri a Al equly 

ga Ss. § “ee and f . 7 

Inch ad wn s like tht ts They pay w a 
they are seen and read by e-awa y 
month. I sted pa saretr { toaddresst \ 4 
Departs “ Life t A N \ N. ¥ 















For Target—Small Game— Camping— Etc. 


Guaranteed Accurate Msg ~~ 
Economical _ Sate . uiet 
a " oo Fore © Amazin ont xir n 


No 
Ay | 






Ve 
es Bolt Action Soumenet "Fire 
Trigeer “Satety ion —Hand Pump. Sing! 


$4.50; Single Shot cal. 1 with rifled barrel $8.50 BH 8-St t $10.00; 
Holeter $2.00. Also a ¢ ' sate tine of Benjamin Genuine Compressed 
Air Pifles for his Ne dealer or 





tory tor oom plete specifications a and free targets. 
‘beeetsieasd co.,8 © Marion St., St. Louis, Mo.,U.S.A. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EVEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 
NEW! Sores Sse tes ese sinks imnees un aS any 8 
ed to bring dis 


m wer f r extra suarante 





iasa 
pment 


Ss W. 27th st 


» New York, N. Y. 





NEW VISIBLE HAMMER \ 
Models H-B, H-A, H-D, H-E, $24 to $40. 
Popular Hammerless: models B, C, A, D, 
E, $20 to $40. Send for folder. 













Arkansaw Bear 


ES SIR, stranger, there’s plenty 

of b’ars here in Arkansaw. We 
generally hunts them the year round. 
Why, that b’ar dog of mine thinks 
the world is full of b’ars, he finds 
them so easy. Stranger, that dog 
knows a b’ar’s ways like a hoss jock- 
ey knows a woman's. He always 
barks at the right time, bites the right 
place, an’ whips without gettin’ a 
scratch. 

“Arkansaw b’ar huntin’ is good 
the feedin’s good. B’ars have a 
ison the year round—though in 
things is a mite more greasy 

summer. That’s why Db’ 
warm weather. In win- 
waddle; fat’s fat, an’ 


‘cause 
fat se: 
winter 
than in 
run better in 
ter they just 


ars 


it’s an enemy of speed. Get a b’ar in 
fat condition an’ give him a good run, 
an’ it’s amazin’ the way it improves 
the eatin’. Sort of mixes the oil with 
the meat. 


“ses ow, i 
old patriarch, 


recollect puttin’ up an 
and considerin’ the fat 
he carried, he run pretty well. But 
the dogs tired him down, an’ 
when I come up he was in a beautiful 


soon 


sweat. I might say fever. His sides 
were aheavin’ like bellows, an’ his 
cheeks were so fat he couldn't snarl. 
I blazed away at him, an’ pitch me 
naked into a brier patch if the steam 
didn’t come out of that bullet hole 
for ten foot in a straight line 

“That b’ar was so full of high pres- 
sure that my shot sort of bust hi 
boiler. Why, stranger, if I'd run him 
a few miles more, he'd ’a’ stewed in 
his own fat, an’ I wouldn't had 


to cook him!”—W. A. M. 


Getting the Range 


Continued 


bumped is purely 
mental. A big-bore elephant rifle will 
knock a man's head off if it is shot at 
a target, but under the excitement of the 
hunting field few notice it. My wife, 
who shoots a .257 Roberts and claims 
that anything heavier is too much for 
her, has been known to leap to her feet, 
grab a ponderous .35 Whelen and go in- 
to action on game, never noticing the 
recoil at all. Recoil, then, seldom bothers 
an excited man, even though it may 
punish him badly when he shoots the 
same weapon in cold blood. 

Another little mental hazard is the 
report. A rifle that makes a loud noise 
seems to kick more. In other words, it 
scares the shooter and makes him think 
he’s being killed. When I was a prankish 
college lad, an old stunt in fraternity 
initiations was to show a neophyte a 
red-hot iron and then, behind his back, 
to plunge it into a piece of steak so it 
would smoke and smell, and at the same 
time apply a piece of ice to his posterior. 
The boys always thought they were 
being burned to death. And that is the 
effect of a rifle with a loud noise. 

The build and the habits of the shooter 


ting unpleasantly 


himself are other things the manu- 
facturers can't take into consideration 
with printed dope. A big, tense man 


who tries to fight recoil instead of roll- 
ing with it, as a fighter rolls with a 
blow, is going to be badly kicked by 


almost any fairly powerful rifle. The 
worst sufferer from recoil I know is a 
big fellow who weighs 230 pounds and 
who is as strong as a bull. When he 
shoots a rifle it is like the traditional 
encounter between the irresistible force 
and the immovable object, and his 
shoulder is just bound to catch hell. 
Position also enters into’ getting 


kicked. The comeback of the rifle hurts 


from page 81) 
worse in prone shooting than in sitting 
or offhand because the shooter can't 
come back with the recoil so easily. A 
loosely held rifle kicks worse than one 
snug against the shoulder. 

The weight of the individual rifle and 
the dimensions of its stock are im 
portant, and so is the length of the 
barrel. The heavier the rifle is, the less 
it kicks, as some of the recoil has to be 
used up in starting the rifle moving 


There is all the difference in 
the Lachine push of a 


backward. 
the world in 


rifle weighing ten pounds and one weigh- 
ing seven. 

Stocks with much heel drop accentu- 
ate recoil. Straight ones minimize it. 
A too high comb that whacks the shoot- 
er’s cheek bone every shot will make 
him think he’s getting murdered. A 
well-shaped, rather full fore-end will en- 
able the shooter to take some of the 
push with his left hand and thus cut 
down the kick. A broad, flat butt plate 


distributes the recoil over a wider area 


and makes it seem less. 


A too short barrel increases report 
and muzzle blast and adds to real as well 
as apparent recoil. I like a relatively 
short barrel for saddle and brush use, 
but this short-barrel business can be 
overdone. When I got my old Springfield 
it had a 24-inch barrel. I had it cut off to 
22 inches. All was well. So far I could 
tell, the recoil and muzzle blast were not 
increased at all. Then, in a reckless 
moment, I cut the barrel off just ons 
more inch. That did the business! From 
that time on, that gun was the worst 
kicker in my rack. 

Real shoulder-bruising recoil is gov 
erned by the amount of powder burned 
plus the weight of the bullet moved, plu 
amount of air displaced when the bullet 

Continued on page 8 
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Getting the Range 


(Continued from page 82) 


and the gases rush from the muzzle. The 
270, for instance, kicks less than the 
30/06 because it overcomes the inertia 
of a lighter bullet to begin with, and 
because its smaller caliber causes it to 
displace less air when the bullet comes 
from the barrel. All things being equal, 
a .25 caliber will kick less than a .30 and 
1 .22 less than a .25. The .220 Swift, 

burns a right hefty charge of 
almost no recoil. 


which 
powder, has 


The worst beating I ever took from a 
rifle came from an imported German 
375 Magnum Mauser which a friend 
sked me to sight in. It moved a big, 
avy bullet and burned a whale of a 
it of powder. That bullet displaced a 
ot of atmosphere, and the rifle had a 
terrible muzzle blast from its 22-inch 


ad a crooked, too short (for 
a comb that almost tore 
off. The whole rifle was 


barrel. It h 
me) stock and 


my cheek bone 


light—I don’t think it weighed more 
than eight pounds—and it had a steel 
butt plate. After the ceremony was over 


I had a black-and-blue cheek bone anda 
shoulder that looked like hamburger. 
I was gun-shy for a week. Yet the kick 
of the Model 70 Winchester, firing the 
same cartridge with a heavier load, isn’t 
bad at all. 

So this 
pretty comfy 
they were 


recoil business, you see, is 
licated. Figures, even if 
furnished, wouldn't mean 


much. If you are especially sensitive, 
you should avoid crooked stocks and 
short barrels and very light rifles. A 
rubber recoil pad will help, too. You 
might even try putting cotton in you 
ears—just to help you realize how much 


asantness of the kick is 


own noodle! 


AN INTERESTING 
LITTLE GADGET 


of the unple 
right in your 


® R. Noske, the old maestro of San Car- 
los, California, who invented at least 
half the things worth inventing in the 
‘scope-sight business—internal adjust- 


ments for windage as well as elevation, 


long eye-relief, side mounts—has sent 
ilong his latest brain child. It is a little 
optical rear sight which he calls the 


“peep-eye.” 

Adjustable for individual eyesight, it is 
designed to be used in the receiver sight 
of a rifle. In other words, it can be 
screwed in; or if it doesn’t fit, an adapter 

make it do so can be ordered along 
with the sight. It is then adjusted with 
the windage and elevation which come 
with the receiver sight. Noske makes a 
bracket and holder provided with wind- 
ige and elevation adjusters to go with 

e peep-eye on lever-action rifles. 

To use it, the shooter simply lines up 
his front sight through it he would 
with an iron sight. 

The peep-eye has slight magnification, 
ibout 1% or 114X, but its advantage lies 

the fact that it brings rear sight, front 

ght, and target into one optical plane. 
For the hombre who has fading glims 

d who doesn’t have the yen or the 
for a good ’scope, it ought to be an 
cellent solution. For my part I'd much 
ther use for small game and in- 
rmal target-shooting than some of the 
leap ’scopes I have seen. 

Anyway, Noske’s 
tion. It costs considerably 

cheapest ‘scope, and a very 
action of what a first-rate 
costs. 


as 


rice 


one 


peep-eye is a good 
than 
small 


hunting 


less 


‘Ope 
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BUILT FOR FAST SHOOTING AT SPEEDY TARGETS! 


The new triumph in 


Agta Speedex .. . $27.50 
Takes 12 pictures 2% x 2%, 


RODUCING the Agfa 

Speedex for only $27.50 
is anew triumph for Amer- 
ican manufacturing ingen- 
uity and skill. 

For in this modern ex- 
ample of compact camera 
efficiency, you get all these 
fine-camera features: 

1. An f4.5 anastigmat 
lens, fully corrected. 
2.A precision shutter, 

with speeds of 12 to 1, 

onds, Time and Bulb. 
3. Focusing ability, 312 


250 sec- 


2 feet to in- 
finity, with focusing ring in lens 
mount. 

Clear, optical, eye-level view 

finder. 

5. Pre-set shutter, with convenient 
button release built into camera 
body. 

Ir 


~ 


addition, the Speedex has a new 


AGHA <> 





the fine-camera field! 





type of self-erecting 


platform. A fin- 
ger-touch brings the lens and shutter 
assembly picture-taking 
position with smooth precision. 


At there’s no further 
need to wait for the fine camera your 
increased ability demands. See the 
and other Agfa Cameras 
$2.45—at your dealer’s today. 
Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
Made in U.S.A. 


CAMERAS 


into rigid, 


this price, 


Speedex 
from 














on the 


Price $5.00 
and luminous Red, Gold, or White Sights adapted to al! models of Rif! 
WORLD'S RECORDS have been made with King-Equipped Pistols and Decakoume, 


KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 





dusk, the red bead will 
field, Kr 
tols and Revolvers 


171 Second Street 


in early dawn or cloudy 
Ramps for Spring- 
ag, Winchester and Savage Rifles; also for Pis- 

Dovetial base sights with reflectors 
Revolvers, 


tirst day of shooting 
glow clearly 


KING RAMP RED BEAD REFLECTOR SIGHTS—WORLD’S BEST! 
Unequalled for Hunting and Target Shooting! 
King’s Red Bead Reflector Sights will prove their worth 


Price $2.00 
Pistols and Shotguns. MANY 
Send 10c for 64 page Catalog ‘’O*’, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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. 20 power, $80. 


SUPER-TARGETSPOT 10, 12, 15 power, $75 


Mechanically 
Finest B & 


and optically perfect 

lenses. Great light 
wer. min.-click 
each scope 


Folder on 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-S West St., 


mount. Free 





Middlefield, Conn. 







CARTRI| 


Our Catalog Hand 

a munition iv c 

pertaining 

! iblishing ar 
inada requests 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co. 


YMA 


SUPERIOR 


A delight to use 


JUNIOR TARGETSPOT, 6, 8, 10 power, $45. 


DGE RE- LOADING 


fascination of making your own 
(illustrated) on everything 
nd 20c for copy The 20c partially covers cost of 

“ B will be refunded on your first order 


Pacifi Reloading Tool FREE. 
357 Hayes St., SAN FRANCISCO 


I 4 ete nformati 


ular on 


TARGET & HUNTING SCOPES 


Unmatched value. 











The FIELDMASTER 


MODEL 121 


CCURATE to 

lightning fast 
action 
balanced 
azine holds 


the 
long fore-end 


20 Short 


14 Long Rifle cartridges, 


smooth, easy 


streamlined! Big mag- 


SLIDE ACTION .22 REPEATER 


dot game and plinking. 
4.65. See itat your local 
For literature write 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 
15 Long or 7-D, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ideal FIELDMASTER is-Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. 


small 
Price: $2 


for 


a nd 


perfectly dealer's. 
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WOODLAND COOLNESS[~ 


for Your 


é Eyes! 


SS 
AO CALOBAR 


Take this superior glare-protection on all 


your summer outings... let your eyes 
relax wherever you go! With AO Calobar 
Sun Glasses, your eyes will actually feel 
cooler, because the scientifically-com- 
pounded lenses shut out, not only ultra- 
violet rays, but also infra-red (heat) rays. 


They're the only sun glass lenses specified 
by name for U.S. Army flyers! Smart styles 
at moderate prices. If you wear 
you can have AO Calobar lenses ground to 
your prescription, 


10 Polaroid Day Glasses, too. 


glasses, 


Ask about 


AMERICAN OPTICAL 
COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDCGE . . MASSACHUSETTS 


World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Products 







INSTALL IT 
YOURSELF 


WITHOUT SPECIAL TOOLS 












WEAVER M 390 SCOPE 
WINCHESTER mv 





LYMAN ALASEAN SCOPE 
uo 








No Drilling or Tapping of the “, 
Rifle or cutting of wood! Lowest “~~ 
position of scope: shield over 
front end for protection: widest 
between bases; holds rero un 
der roughest conditions: ideal 
for saddle use Accurately 
machined parts only! Write lor 
illustrated folder 


Money Back Gua tanks 









LOWEST CUT PRICES 
on All Makes of Guns & Fishing 
Tackle. We can save you money. 
Send 3¢ stamp for FREE Catalog. 
Arnold Wolff Sporting Goods Co. 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











. ¢ tube. Dot 
RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5830 L. Stony tsiand Ave. Chicago, til. 
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HE CONTROVERSY as to whether 
the large-caliber automatic pistol or 
the large-caliber revolver is the bet- 
ter weapon for defense purposes has 
raged ever since the first fairly reliable 
automatic was introduced. Opinions still 
differ—most of them based on super- 
ficial evidence. But there are some 
simple, unquestionable, and easily ascer- 
tainable facts that can be examined; they 
will go a long way toward answering this 
perennial question as it concerns you. 
If one cartridge in a revolver cylinder 
is defective and won't go off, the revolv- 
er is stopped only for that shot. In a 
double-action revolver, another pull on 
the trigger will revolve the cylinder and 
bring a second cartridge up for firing. 
Thus a bad cartridge will cause the loss 
of only one shot and little time 
On the contrary, a defective cartridge 
in an automatic will stop all action for 


a considerable time. Time and two 
hands are required to work the auto- 
matic mechanism and get another car- 


tridge into the chamber; in the revolver, 
but one hand and little time are needed. 
The revolver unquestionably has the 
better of it here. Of course, faulty car- 
tridges are rare, but they occur. So if 
you want to minimize the disturbance 
caused by one, select the revolver. 
Consider the chance of the gun’s being 
put out of service by mud, dust, or sand. 
Again the revolver has the better of the 
situation. It can be fired by main 
strength if necessary. If a 10-lb. pull on 


the trigger won't work the double ac- 
tion, a 20-lb. pull may be applied. Na- 


turally this isn’t conducive to accuracy, 
but the gun can be fired this way. 

In the automatic, on the other 
the functioning depends on the 
and on the pressure of a spring, 
constant forces. If sand or dirt 
feres with the action to the extent 
the recoil and the spring can’t over- 
come its resistance, that is that. The 
automatic mechanism might be worked 
by hand, but again time and both hands 
are required, where only one hand and 
little time are needed with the revolver. 

In the automatic again, grit, dirt, or 
rust has more of a chance to take effect; 
there are large areas of sliding surfaces 

protected to degree, it is true, 
but still fairly accessible to dirt. In the 
revolver there are no comparable areas; 
dirt or rust can’t interfere with the 
action so much 


hand, 
recoil 
both 
inter- 
that 


some 


REVOLVER is slightly superior to an 
automatic in safety. It is easy to tell 
hammer revolver is 


when an ordinary 
ready to fire, and with the hammer 
down, definite action is needed to dis- 


charge it. In the automatic field, there 
are several types of safeties; their very 
large number may be slightly confusing. 
When the chamber is loaded and the 
hammer carried back in a hammer auto- 
matic, or in a hammerless model, ac- 
cidental discharge would seem more 
probable than in the case of a revolver 
carried with the hammer down. If the 
hammer automatic is carried with the 
hammer down, the hammer must be 
pulled back (except in the one German 
automatic which works on the first shot 
like a double-action revolver), slowing 
the first shot. 

When unloading a high-grade revolv- 
er, the cartridges are easily accessible, 
and it is not easy to forget and leave one 
in the cylinder. In the automatic it is 
quite possible to unload the magazine 





Automatic Pistol Versus Revolver 


the 


zine dis 





and leave a cartridge in 

ready to be fired. A mag: n 
nector is usually provided, so that a 
cartridge in the chamber cannot be fired 
when the magazine is fF the gun, 
but it is possible to replace the magazin¢ 
and then fire the weapon. It would seem 
that on the point of safety, then, the 
automatic is not quite up to the revolver. 


out of 


N ELAPSED time from holster to shot, 


the revolver is again superior. Its butt 
is more easily grasped than that of the 
automatic, and it is easier to pull the 
trigger directly than to fumble with a 
small, somewhat slippery little lever, 
and then pull the trigger, if the auto- 
matic is carried with the hammer back; 
or to pull the hammer back and then 
pull the trigger, if it is not. The German 
automatic mentioned is not open to thi 
last criticism, but the first still applic 

The automatic surpasses in some 1! 
spects, though. Its flat shape makes it 
easy to conceal under ordinary clothing 
where the bulging cylinder of the re 
volver might prevent effective conceal 
ment. If the weapon is not carried i 
a holster, the cylinder of revolver i 
liable to catch on clothing when the gun 
is drawn quickly; the automatic has no 
bulging parts to catch. 

In magazine capacity, tl 1utomatic 
again beats the revolver. The heavier- 
caliber revolvers usually carry six shot 
whereas automatics have a capacity of 
from seven to ten with ordinary mag 


and magazines holding 25 or more 


zines, 
can be obtained for some models. 

The automatic is far superior in ease 
and speed of reloading, if extra maga 
zines are used. However, when the same 
magazine must be reloaded, you have 
two things on your hands—the gun and 
the magazine—almost more than you 
can manage. The revolver’s cylinde1 
swings out but stays attached to the 
weapon, so that you need hold but one 
unit while loading. In such a case, the 


advantage 
should be 


seems to have the 
the 


revolver 
Theoretically, 


revolver 


ballistically inferior to the automatic 
because of the gas leak which occu 
around the front of the cylinder in re 
volvers. However, in fine revolvers, this 


is small enough to be disregarded. 





Comparing the speed of fire of the 
two guns is difficult. According to popu 
lar opinion, the automatic can be fired 
faster than the revolver, yet expert re 
volver shots have fired the guns so 
fast that it is hard to believe an auto- 
matic could be any faster. For instance 
Ed McGivern fired five aimed shots 
from two revolvers, one in each hand 


in two fifths of a second, mechanically 
timed. As to the average pis 
he can probably discharge c 
an automatic faster than he can 


tol shooter, 
irtridges i 


ret 
pe 





away an equal number of shots with 

revolver; but considering accuracy of 
hits, the recoil of a large-caliber auto 
matic is so great (and recovery from it 
takes time) that accurate shooting of 


the two weapons is probably on a pa 
as to speed. 


When you come to buy a pistol or re 


volver, buy one of standard America 
make they’re known favorably tt 
world over, and experts concede th 
they are among the best madé Bu 
either revolver or automatic Ss yo 
fancy dictates; in ordinary u ther 
is no practical difference in their effec 

( the gu 


tiveness. The best gun for y 
shoot best. T. A. Lan 


you can 
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Big Bears in the Berry Bushes 


(Continued from page 21 


dead moose calves, while that furious 
bear was charging down on Fred and 
me, but I wasn't. I was just wondering 
how I was going to get out of this fix. 
The bear was traveling fast, and in the 
econd that it took me to work the lever 

f my rifle, eject the empty cartridge, 
nd force a new one into the chamber, 
he had covered most of the fifty feet 
etween us. Her snarls became a roar 

; she rose on her hind feet for the last 
fateful plunge. 

Fred and his clubbed rifle could be of 
ittle use except as a last resort; it was 
up to me. I aimed for the bear's head 
ind pulled the trigger. But even as the 
firing pin fell, she was rising to her 
hind feet, and the bullet took her fairly 
in the chest. The shock knocked her 
back on her heels, and gave me a mo- 
ment to reload. As I frantically worked 
the lever of the .303 carbine I could see 
the bear gathering herself for another 


charge. 


IGHT then fate intervened. With a 

great noise of breaking sticks and 
cracking branches, an avalanche of lit- 
tle bears exploded from the brush be- 
hind my attacker. At the sound of her 
three cubs, the old bear turned away 
from me. She ran toward the cubs to 
herd them away to safety, looking back 
ver her shoulder and growling vicious- 

as she went. 

Had I know that she was a female 
with cubs, I would not have disturbed her 
in the first place. But having wounded 
her, I had no choice but to finish the 
job. I sent another .303 slug in her di- 
rection. It was a fair hit, and it rolled 
her over a couple of times, but she 
managed to regain her feet Then she 
ind the youngsters were lost to sight in a 
mall black-spruce thicket thirty yards 
way. 

Fred and I entered that thicket cauti- 
uusly, for a wounded bear in cover can 
terrible antagonist. However, I 
didn’t intend to have this one escape. 
Luckily for us, the speedy .303 pellets 
had done their work well. In a mo- 
ment, Fred and I came upon our life- 

; quarry. I don’t know just how Fred 
felt, but as we looked down at the dead 
bear and realized how shave 
we'd had, my Knees wobbled and I was 
glad to sit down and smoke a cigarette 

Our elation was somewhat tempered 
by sadness at orphaning those three little 
cubs. But the team rolled up about that 
time, and Bob snorted at our solicitude 
for the vanished cubs. 

“They're as fat as butter 
iid, “and unless some other mother 
bear adopts them they'll just curl up 
together in a nice cave and go to sleep. 
It's the middle of September now, and 
when they wake up they’ll be yearlings. 
[ hope myself that the little devils freeze 

death. Think of the moose calves 

ey'll kill if they live!” 

The old lady had certainly been ready 

hibernate; when we skinned her we 
und a layer of fat more than two 
ches thick along her backbone. We 
it off great slabs of this tallow with 
hich to make bear oil for our boots, 
ided it and the hide on the wagon, 
pped on ourselves, and set out for the 
kout tower on Big Baldy 

Several times that afternoon we came 

ross quantities of caribou bones, and 

one well-sheltered spot down by the 


he a 


close a 


now,” he 
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south branch of the Sevogle River they 
were especially numerous Apparently 
here the caribou had made their last 
stand against a mysterious disease that 
finally wiped them out. Just what that 
disease was, no one seems to know; but 
my father was cutting logs at Littl 
saldy in 1914, the year all the caribou 
died, and has told me of seeing frozen 
frothy blood along the caribou trails 
If he followed the track of a caribou 
across the plains, sooner or later he'd 
come to a dead caribou with bloody 
foam on his muzzle. It was apparently 
some lung disease, and it spelled extinc- 
tion for the caribou in New Brunswick 
Now there are left only bones and mem 
ories 

With talk of caribou the time soon 
passed, and we arrived at the top of 
Big Baldy at about 5:30. Leo Mullin 
and young McAllister, the firewarden 
had seen us from afar and had a hot 
supper waiting for us. toast saddle of 
venison hit the right spot, and the blu: 
berry pie wasn't hard to take eithe1 

The great coal-black pelt of our beat 
formed the principal topic of conver 
tion 

“It’s a beauty, all right,” 
Leo. “Big enough to be from a ranger 
bear. Every once in a while you find 
a whopping big old male bear with 
white spot right in the middle of hi 
chest We call them ranger bea 
They're bigger and more ferocious tha 
the average, and always males On 
casionally you see one with a white star 
on his chest. Old trappers will tell you 
that a bear that wears a white star i 
the king bear.” 

After supper Fred and I went with 
Leo up into the watch tower to have 
look around. We were at the very top 
of the province. The surrounding dark 
green mountains glowed beautiful in the 


commented 


sunset With our glasses we could ses 
the splashes as trout jumped in a little 
unnamed lake two miles away The 


Northwest Miramichi, the north ar 

south branches of the Sevogle, the Littl 
Southwest Miramichi most of the 
great streams of New Brunswick ori; 
inate in the little brooks and lakes whic! 
nestled like shining jewels among the 
ridge beneath us 


WELVE miles to the north rose the 


crest of Little Baldy. My heart 
swelled with pride as I looked at it 
My father cut logs there in 1913 and 
1914, when every lumberman in _ the 


province had told him it couldn't be 
done. It couldn't be done, but he did it 
and he drove 4,000,000 feet of spruce 
down the Northwest Miramichi in tho 

two seasons 

I was lost in reminiscence when Fred 
suddenly broke the spell with the magi« 
words, “I see a bear!” 

When I turned my glasses in the dire¢ 
tion he indicated, sure enough, on the 
summit of Caribou Mountain, about tw: 
miles distant, was a moving black 


pe CK 


In one mad scramble the three of u 
dashed down the stairs, pulled on our 
boot grabbed our rifles, and started 


down the mountain on the run. 
All the fatigue had gone from my les 


but I admit that the wisdom of starti 
out at dusk to look for a bear two mils 
away struck me as somewhat dubiou 


However, Leo assured us that thers 
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. LIGHT 1S 
RIGHT FOR 

ACTIVE SPORTS 
Sportsmen enthusiastically 


endorse practical, light- 

weight Bantamac jackets. 
Rain or snow, warm or cold... it's 
always fair weather in a Bantamac 
...made of exclusive, wind-proof 
and shower-proof Bantamac fab- 
ric. Illustrated is one of the many 
practical Bantamacs to choose 
from. Note the adjustable collar 
and practical fly front zipper. 
Pockets are loss-proof and roomy. 
Price $5. Others $4 to $7.95. 
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cartridges. Mod C” for .22 
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SHOTGUN enthusiast, E. M. Sweel- 
ey, of Twin Falls, Idaho, is usually 
4 of fans and factories alike 

when it comes to new developments in 
shotguns. He is regarded as one of the 
best shotgun ballisticians in the coun- 
try, and much that I have writte~ has 
been founded on experiments he has 
carried on. 

In answer to a question I 
asked, “How much choke do we need 
Sweeley asks, in a letter: “What shot 
charge do you want your choke to han- 
dle?” 

“The shotgun,” he continues, “is a 
highly specialized weapon. I know this 
conflicts with common belief, but it is 
true. The shotgun, of course, will shoot 
whatever you put into it, but, to get the 
results the gun is fully capable of, you 
must accommodate your load to your 
barrel. 

“T have never encountered a gun that 
would handle both small and large shot 
equally well. There may be such bar- 
rels, but I haven’t seen one, and I can’t 
bore one. A 12 bore which will handle 1 
oz. of 6’s will botch a similar weight 
of buckshot, BB’s, or even 4’s. 

“TI have been trying, as you know, to de- 
vise a boring and choke that will avoid 
heavy shot loss due to deformation, and 
still have the concentration I want. In 
my experiments, I have bored and re- 
bored a lot of barrels. And I have 
learned this much: Before you can deter- 
mine what choke you want, and bore 
for it, you have to select your load, in- 
cluding factors of size of shot, weight 
of charge, and velocity. Then you start 
with the chamber, argue with the cone, 
and calculate the choke needed, as based 
on all the factors. When you get done 
with your work you have a one-load gun. 
If you want a barrel for big shot, you 
can have it. If you want a barrel for 
7% shot you can have that. But you 
can’t shoot both sizes with maximum 
efficiency in the same tube. 

“Another question that arises in an- 
swer to ‘How much choke do we need?’ 
is: How fast do you want to drive your 
load? A barrel that will handle a given 
load at 950 ft. a second, instrumental 
velocity, will fail badly with a load that 


recentiy 
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Fit a Load to Your Gun 


of shell we specify. Not many buyers 
make such specifications, knowing that 
they will probably shoot all kinds of 
loads. The data of an ammunition com- 
pany might reveal that a full-choke gun 
they tested shot an average of 68 per- 
cent, which doesn’t look like a very high 
percentage. But that very barrel, with 
some other load, might average 76 per- 
2ent with a long string of shots. A test 
of your gun is always an enticing ex- 
periment. 

I have a 16 gauge gun with improved 
modified barrel. With a load of 2% 
drams of powder and 1 oz. of 7 shot 
it shoots a pattern a bit better than 60 
percent. This pattern is fine for general 
shooting up to 40 yd. But, when I put 
into the barrel a shell having 3 drams 
of powder and 11 oz. of 6’s, it will con 
sistently throw patterns well above 70 
percent that are good for 50 yd. on ducks 
and crows. 

Owners of double guns having differ 
ent chokes in the barrels may point out 
that if they fit a load to one barrel, it 
probably won't fit the other barrel. That 
is correct, and is one of the reasons that 
I prefer to have both barrels of a double 
gun bored the same. If the barrels are 
bored alike, whether full, modified, or 
quarter-choke, the chances are that both 
are bored and choked by the same ream 
ers. The reamers would then have 
like degree of wear, and would cut the 
barrels approximately the same through 
out, which would further advance shoot 
ing similar patterns with each barrel 
Both barrels, shooting precisely the 
same pattern, should be no more of a 
handicap than a lot of us contend with 
in shooting pump guns, and a heap of 
us swear by a pump gun.—C. A. 


Oil Finish for Stocks 


O REFINISH the stock of your gun, 
remove the stock, and take from it 
the butt plate and all metal parts. With 
varnish remover take all varnish from 
the stock, then scrub the wood with wa- 
ter. This raises the grain. The stock 
should be dried quickly by holding it 
over a stove or passing it over a flame 
This fast drying helps to raise the grain 


New WIN. 92 Rifle, 32 20 cal. 24” rd. vonedB.50 . " . , 
New REM. Mod. 30 S.L. .25 cal. 24” bbi.......45.00 moves at 1,050 ft., and will be a com- more. Sand off the raised grain with 
eo Gieen ‘ton ee ae nae plete bust with one moving at 1,150 ft. medium-coarse sandpaper. Repeat the 
. *-* S . ° ) in, te 4.0 . : * . 
100 REM. Ctges. 30 06 Kleanbore, 172 or. Taper heel... 4.75 a second. The load itself may be well process of wetting, drying, and sanding 
100 Gov't. Ctges. 3006 M-1I, 172 gr. Boattail 1934 3.50 balanced, but the load and the barrel are until the grain of the stock no longer 
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definite idea as to what they really want. 
So the factories, lacking a better guide, 
turn out barrels that will do fairly good 
work with whatever they are called on 
to handle. But that is a long way from 
what the shotgun can really be made to 
do as a specialized weapon.” 

Sweeley’s excellent advice is: Fit a 
load to your gun. I agree with him that 
you will never know the capabilities of 
your gun until you do. Unfortunately, 
we don’t all have Sweeley’s mechanical 
ability, tools, or knowledge. If he wishes 
his gun to handle some particular load, 
he can make the barrel do it. Prob- 
ably not many of his barrels are now 
just as the factory turned them out, but 
the great majority of us have to take 
our guns as they come. 

But we can learn what load our gun 
likes best. For example, gun factories, 
on order, will test a new gun for us 
with any particular load, of any make 





ings, the finest paper obtainable should 
be used. When the stock has been al 
lowed to dry for about six hours it is 
ready for the oil finish. 

A generous amount of raw linseed oi! 
should be poured on the surface of the 
stock, and polished with the palm of the 
bare hand. This should be continued un 
til the oil has all been rubbed into the 
stock and the wood has become warn 
and dry from friction. A toothbrush ca! 
be used to polish the checkered parts of 
the stock, but if the hand is used her: 
the rubbing must be done lightly. Every 
part of the stock should be rubbed wit! 
oil time after time, until the desired fir 
ish is obtained. From 30 to 50 such ay 
plications of oil will be necessary to pro 
duce the finish found on the most ex 
pensive stocks. But, when one has bee) 
finished in this manner, an occasiona 
polish with raw linseed oil will keep it i: 
perfect condition.—Gerard Kohlman. 
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Bears in the Bushes 


(Continued from page 85) 
would still be another half hour 
ight on the mountain summits. 
This was a rush against time. 
ime down off the top of Big 
und it good and dark in the valley, and 
rom the way we dashed through brush 
d over windfalls it's a wonder we 
dn’t break our necks. 
Circling a little, we ascended so that 
shoulder of Caribou Mountain sep- 
rated us from our quarry. Fortunately 
» wind was in our favor. Our hearts 
imping frantically, our knees wobbly, 
peeked over the top and hopefully 
irveyed the slope on which our bear 
id been eating blueberries. The very 
t glimmer of daylight showed a rocky 
llside that stretched straight down for 
mile to a quiet little lake. There were 


As we 
3aidy we 


ots of berry bushes, a few scraggly 
pines, plenty of rocks—and no bear. 
Definitely no bear. 

Shucks! All that running for noth- 


ing. Well, anyway, it was exciting 
while it lasted. 
A big ledge of rock a short distance 


front of us blocked from view a few 
square yards of the hillside. Of course, 
it was possible that of the several thou- 
sand square yards of Caribou Mountain 
ivailable, the bear might have picked 
that very spot in which to eat his sup- 
per, so I walked across to the rim of the 
edge and looked over. 

There he was. 

He was a great, hulking, 
fellow that must have weighed better 
than 400 pounds. There was a white 
blaze in the middle of his chest. A 
ranger bear 

He was eating berries at 
entirely unaware of my 
won't say that I could have reached over 
ind patted him with my hand, but I cer- 
tainly could have done it with a long 
fishing pole. Apparently it was my good 


coal-black 


a great rate, 
presence. I 


lueck—or bad luck—to come to grips 
with my bears at close quarters. My 
first thought was that I'd never have 
time for a second shot if this fellow 
charged me. I must confess that I was 
a bit afraid, but I put the bead of my 
front sight on the middle of his neck 


ind pulled the trigger. 

Bang! As the shot rang out, the bear 
gave a great leap into the air and landed 
running—but not in my direction. He 
headed down the mountain, for which 


fact I was and am fervently glad. 
The only portion of the bear visible 
to me as he headed west was his eastern 


and I pumped three more bul- 
seat of his pants as he 


exposure, 
lets into the 


dashed away. It was so dark that I 
could hardly see my sights, but great 
tongues of flame shot from the end of 
my rifle barrel after the retreating bruin. 
Then he suddenly collapsed. My first 
hot had done its work, but the bear’s 


and his 


covered 


tremendous 
that he had 


tality was so 
rength so great 


+ 


good 100 yards in his heroic dying 

ge. 
He was mine. A noble quarry fairly 
won. I had struck two blows in a single 
for the long-suffering New Bruns- 


ck moose. 


Pennsylvania Cat Law 
Fa yeh sect in the Key state who 
releases a cat in the country, to shift 
itself, is subject to a $25 fine. Cats 
us turned become a_ public 
lisance and a wildlife. 
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A’ surprisingly low cost, Winchester brings 
you in the new Model 69A a man’s size, 
modern .22 rim fire repeating rifle typical of tra- 
ditional Winchester world superiority. Housed- 
in bolt head with fine headspace. Speed Lock 
with extremely short throw of safety firing-pin. 
Weighty, tapered 25” barrel, 
22 Long Rifle, .22 Short rim fire 
cartridges, used interchangeably. 
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it possible. ...§ See the new Winchester 
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Old-type bar- 
rels were thick- 
est near A-A, 


where the fast- 
burning powder 
exerted great- 
est pressure 











HOTGUN blow-ups are 


not frequent, 
but such explosions do occur from 


time to time, often with serious 

consequences to the shooter. And 
it's a regrettable fact that responsibility 
for practically every one of these acci- 
dents must be placed at the door of the 
gunner himself. A man who wouldn't 
think of pointing a loaded gun at another 


person, will place his own welfare in 
jeopardy by shooting modern, high- 
power ammunition in a generation-old 


shotgun, despite repeated warnings by 
manufacturers and gun editors. 

Good guns of 25 or 30 years ago were 
designed for either black powder or 
quick-burning nitro. Both powders 
burned very rapidly and developed their 
maximum pressure close to the breech. 
The old guns had strength enough, 
where it was then needed, to withstand 
the pressure exerted by these powders. 
However, because this pressure sub- 
sided almost as quickly as it developed, 
the designers of the old guns thinned 
down their barrels to save weight, start- 
ing to “swamp” them at a point where 
the pressure was reduced 

Then came modern, high-pressure 
powder, and with it a definite danger in 
connection with old guns. Some of the 
new powders were of the progressive- 
burning type, and with them pressure 
develops in an entirely different manner 
They start to burn more slowly, their 
gases continue to expand for some dis- 
tance up the barrel, and the result is 
that the maximum pressure is reached, 
not where the design of the old guns 
could take care of it, but where they’re 
weak and dangerously thin 

The accompanying sketches show, in 


a general way, the change that has 
taken place in barrel design. One is of 
an old-type barrel, illustrating how it 
was swamped thin just where it needs 


s and strength today; the other 
i modern barrel is designed 
loads where they 


thickns 
shows how ; 
to withstand modern 
develop top pressures. 

There was nothing cheap about the 
old Damascus barrel. It was made ,by 
winding ribbons of steel spirally around 
a mandrel, then welding the ribbons 
into a tube. They were elastic to 


) 
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Powder loads of 
today exert ter- 
rific pressure 





beyond B-B and 
barrels must be 
made heavier 


the point of tenderness, easy to dent and 
hard to keep from pitting, and were 
never designed to withstand the tre- 
mendous modern pressures. 

So it’s very important to the young 
fellow who decides to take up skeet (as 
[I hope he will) to remember that his 
grandfather's beautiful hammerless has 
been in the attic for 25 years—and that 
times have changed. It may look like 
the gun of today, but there the resem- 
blance ends. Perhaps it won't explode 
with its first charge of modern, high- 
pressure powder, but every time a man 
shoots it he’s gambling a hand or an 
eye—or his life. 

Another type of accident which could 
be averted is the explosion caused by a 
shell-plugged barrel. The trend in skeet 
seems to be toward the use of several 
gauges rather than just one. If future 
aspirants for the national championship 
are to be judged by their abilities with 
the .410 and .20, as well as with the 12 
gauge, we are going to see more shoot- 
ers using first one gauge and then an- 
other during a day on the skeet field. 
And that brings up a serious problem, 
because sure as shooting, many of those 
gunners are going to have different 
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gauges of shells rattling around in their 
pockets. 

It’s all very well to recommend the use 
of one pocket for one gauge, anothe! 
pocket for a second, etc., but the factor 
of chance carelessness is always there, 
and just one bad combination of gauges 
in a pocket may be enough to maim a 
shooter for life. It’s easy for a tense, 
excited man to drop a 20 into the cham- 
ber of his 12 gauge gun and, a second or 
two later, seeing no shell there, drop a 
12 in on top of it. We know that the 
20 shell will drop right down into the 
cone of a 12 gauge gun, and heaven help 
the man who pulls the trigger. 

You can put a 16 gauge shell into a 12 
gauge gun, but you can’t get anything 
else in that chamber, so that’s only a 
matter of inconvenience and lost time. 
Nor is the 20 gauge shell dangerous in 
the 16 gun. It’s the 20 and 12, and the 28 
and 16, combinations we must avoid. 

So even though it’s the hobby of shot- 
gun writers to think up suggestions for 
ammunition manufacturers, sometimes 
to the annoyance of the latter, I’m going 
to advocate a little change that I think 
will go a long way toward ending the 
so-called 20-gauge blow-out. My sugges- 
tion is that shell makers get together 
and adopt a standard, highly visible set 
of identification marks for different 
gauge shells. Why not a white belt, 
in. wide, around the paper section of 
each 12, with a big figure 12 on it, a 
pale-green belt around the 16's, a light- 
red one around the 20’s, and a yellow one 
around the 28’s? Any warning text nec- 
essary could be printed in smaller type 
on this band, but the combination of 
color and big figures would be warning 
enough to the experienced man. 

As a matter of fact, the danger inher- 
ent in the 20-and-12 and 28-and-16 com- 

(Continued on page 89 






































lf by mistake a 20 gauge shell is dropped into a 12 bore, and a 12 shell then put into 


the chamber, a disastrous explosion may result. 


But should the makers label each shell 


with a colored band, with gauge in large figures, such accidents might easily be averted 
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Accidents Can Be Avoided 


(Continued from page 88 


binations is recognized in the warning 
matter now printed on shells. But the 
whole point is that we need a big, glar- 
ing danger signal that he who shoots 
may heed. 

Until we get such labeled ammunition 

if we do get it—the factor of safety 
must remain in the hands of shooters. 
If you are on the field and have finished 
your shooting with the 20 gauge, empty 
our pockets of every 20 gauge shell be- 
re you even pick up your 12. Don't 
ust switch ammunition from one pocket 

o another; the best of us is likely to be 
bsent-minded under stress.—W™m. Harn- 
len Foster. 

About a year and a half ago I had 
omething to say about a practice 
which I termed “ringerism” for want of 
. better word. Briefly, it had to do with 
outstanding 5-men skeet teams, and the 
fact that often many members of such 
teams do not live in the communities 
which the sponsoring clubs represent. 
In other words, many a skeet shooter 
has developed into an ace, whereupon 
he quits his little local team and joins 
one of the outstanding aggregations, 
which may be located 100 miles or more 
away. 

I said rather bluntly that these men 
were ringers, chosen not for the fact 
that they lived in a community, but 
imply because they were valuable ma- 
terial for an ambitious team. 

My comments, and others elsewhere, 
stirred up some excitement, and not 
a little resentment from those who 
thought their toes had been stepped 
upon. However, I still maintain that 
ringer teams are a detriment to the 
sport. 

At present there seems to be an at- 
tempt to confuse the issue. This takes 
the form of trying to twist my state- 
ments to mean that the selection of 
shooters from various quarters would 
not be good for championship teams. 
Obviously this is not what I said at all. 
If I, for instance, wanted to manage the 
best skeet team ever developed, without 
any other consideration, I'd do just 
what the professional baseball-club own- 

does: comb the country for the best 
material. 

My point was and is: Would such a 
team be to the best interests of compet- 
itive skeet? Again my answer is no. 
The famous Roseland, N. J., 5-man team 
will always be remembered because it 
developed a truly great team and got all 
its material from one locality. It never 
attempted to step outside that commu- 
nity for talent, but concentrated on de- 
veloping the material it had at hand. 

What can we do to combat ringerism? 
Requirement of mere book membership 

n't the answer. Neither is limitation 
by state or county boundaries. The spec- 
tacular young Hilltop team has as three 
f its members men who reside outside 
the state. But two of them live at no 
great distance from the club, and the 
third was identified with the club before 
business required him to move away. 
Inder such circumstances it seems 
ither silly to question the team’s make- 
Ip, and it certainly is not my intention 
to make picayunish objections. 

This problem of ringers is a tough one 
nd an important one. A good deal of 
ict and caution must be exercised in 
trying to bring it under control. To me 

seems that the spirit of the game 
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should dictate a policy of regulation, 
rather than any set of ironclad rules 
W. H. F. 

. . + 

Every so often someone concludes that 
the rules of skeet should be changed to 
make the shooting more difficult and the 
scores correspondingly lower. It is in- 
teresting to note who are the particular 
advocates of more difficult skeet, and 
how sincere is their contention that the 
game is too easy. 

Surely the mediocre shot is not for 
harder skeet—he finds the _ present 
shooting system plenty tough. And it is 
doubtful that the top shots, who enjoy 
a shy erseaiggoce for marvelous scores, ar‘ 
any more eager to see changes come into 
the game that might scatter a few 
unwelcome goose eggs through their 
scores. 

Frankly, it appears that agitation to 
make skeet harder is based on the idea 
of making the game harder for the 
other fellow, but not for the laddie who 
thinks up a particular notion. 

First one idea comes to the top, then 
another. At one moment it’s for added 
distances, next it’s for reduced shot 
loads or—what comes to the same thing 

an increase in the size of the standard 
skeet pellet. Now some attention is being 
given to a proposal for the introduction 
of unknown angles, with the idea that 
they'd confound the boys who can now 
break every thing coming out of the 
groove. 

The idea of unknown angles (or even 
unknown traps) is not new, and is one of 
the first that would occur to the r« 
visionist. Obviously, surprising a shoot 


er with a target that he’s not prepared 
for will throw him out of stride to some 
degree, and somewhat increase his 


chance of missing. But it is doubtful 
that the introduction of either unknowr 
angles or unknown traps would ac 
complish the desired results for the great 
body of shooters. 

Whether that’s true or not, the big 
argument against either unknown angle 
or unknown traps is that they would 
eliminate skeet’s most necessary com 
petitive feature—equality of opportunity. 
You'll recall that when variable timing 
was found necessary to check shooters 
from cheating on the prescribed gun 
position, mechanical timers had to be 
developed. The shooters would not trust 
delayed timing to the manual control of 
an attendant. And if competitive skeet 
shooters run true to form, they’ll not 
trust their chances in unknown angle 
to the whims of a trap boy, eithe1 
Again, if new mechanical equipment ha 
to be installed to select the angles (or 
even the traps) the cost will be com- 
pletely out of line with its questionable 
advantages. 

Some suggest instituting variable un- 
known angles of flight from both skeet 
houses, angles that would vary from 2 
yd. inside the present prescribed line to 
1 yd. outside of it. However, similar but 
accidental variations are often encoun 
tered on windy fields, and they make 
little difference in the scores. Certainly 
any virtues that may be hidden in this 
3-yd. variation would never offset the 
upsetting effect the system would have 
on the competitive shot who wants, and 
expects to have, so far as designed 
control can guarantee it, exactly the 
same shooting problem as the next fel- 
low gets.—W. H. F. 
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Touring with Tent and Car | 


OR two rea 
j one of the best way to cr 


ons, camping 


me ine 


ple ure with travel First is its 

economy You don't have to own 
a big, luxurious house trailer to enjoy 
the outdoor: And second, it’s fun for 
family to live in a tent and to cook its 
own meals out in the open air. No need 
to dre for dinner, no need to stay in 
one pot any longer than it attracts you; 
with a car you can spend your vacation 
in seeing something new all the time 


As to economy, two adults and two 

children can man- 

age on as little as z - 
$6 a day; but should 7° “. AnH +s 
the budget allow Pe 

an expenditure of 

from $8 to $10, 

more luxuri¢ may 

be included, and a 

greate! amount 

spent on special 

sight-seeing, etc. 

These figure in- 

clude the cost of 

day-to-day camp- 

ing, gasoline, oil, 

food, ind camp 

sites; but there’ 


no provision for re- 


pairs or new tire 
because careful 
motor campers are 


foresighted enough 
to put their car in 
good running con 
dition before they 
start out 

The second great 
feature is that the 


toward making 
and it’s wise 
already so 


floor goes a long way 
the tent extra-comfortable, 
to add one to shelters not 
equipped. 

As to size, two motor campers can live 
comfortably in a tent 7’ x 7's ft., or one 
which provides from 55 to 65 sq. ft. of 
floor space. For three or four people, 
80 to 90 sq. ft. is required, or a tent 
about 914 x 914 ft. However, if you don’t 
own a tent now, and want to get the 
best for your camp tour, select one of 
the so-called umbrella, marquee, or auto 





of four campers. Inflating one of t 
modern models is quite simple, sin 
most are poner ned with a built-in pump 
easily operated by foot or hand. 
Folding cots are quite practical for 


motor camping if you have room enough 
in your car to carry them, and if you 
provide each with a cotton or kapok 
camp mattress. This, in addition pro- 
viding a softer bed, prevents chilly air 
from penetrating to you through the un- 
derside of the cot. Cots are heavier and 
bulkier than air beds but they cost only 
half as much 

So much for beds 
now for blankets 
Usually four 
gles (weighing 
about 4 lb. each) 
are required for 
bed, but you 
can do with less if 
you lay two single 


sin- 


each 


mattresses side by 
side on the tent 
floor to form a dou- 
ble bed Early- 
spring or late-fall 
tours, or visits to 
high iltitude 
where you mayrun 
into frost even in 
summer, call for a 
larger supply. of 
blankets. Your own 
wishes will deter- 
mine the matter of 
bed linen. 
Nowadays few 
auto campers at- 


tempt to cook over 


whole family, even an open fre The 
small youngsters, folding gasoline 
can go along and stove is tandard 
share the fun. There equipment, and ca 
won’t be any real No need to dress for dinner, no need to stay in one spot any longer than you want to be used in national 
hardships to en parks and forest 
dure, and it isn’t necessary to put up tents. Some of these require a center where wood fires are prohibited. Fuel i 
with makeshift equipment or to lug big pole, others do not. The poleless models, always available even in the rainiest 
loads of duffel on your back, as in hik- supported by steel posts in the corners weather, and the time required to set up 
ing tours. The car is your burro, and and an overhead truss, provide an un- a gasoline stove and light it can be 
it will carry enough to keep the whole obstructed interior, but they are much measured in seconds. That’s important 
party comfortable heavier than similar tents with a central when a couple of hungry kids (or 
But don’t take this to mean that you wood pole. They are more expensive too. grown-ups, for that matter) are clam- 
should pile half a ton of stuff into it That leaves it up to you; your choice oring for food. 
Do that, and there won't be much room will be governed by the amount you care The two-burner stove is suitable for 
left for comfortable riding, to say noth to spend and by the weight your car can a party of two or three and will provid 
ing of the springs you might break haul. Should you choose a_ pole-sup- for as many as four people if the cook 
Today's cars are capacious, but it’s wise ported model, be sure that there is is handy in making the most of its lim 


to select your equipment judiciously, 


and to keep its weight and bulk within 
a reasonable limit 

First off, you'll need a good tent, and 
almost any roomy one will serve Per 
haps you own one now, and if it’s large 
enough, you can easily adapt it to auto 


shelter be of the 
pyramidal, or conical type 
It must be waterproof, of course, dnd 
well ventilated, and should be provided 
with a closure to keep out and 
rain A permanent, sewed-in canvas 


camping, whether the 


wall, wedge, 


insects 
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enough room on each side of the pole 
for a cot or bed. 

And with beds, too, circumstances 
may dictate your choice. The lightest 


and most easily packed type is the pneu- 


matic rubber mattress, and it’s also the 
most comfortable, as comfortable as 
your bed at home. These air mattresses 
come in both single and double sizes, 


‘ 


the former 25 x 75 in., 
and the latter 36 x 75 in., weight 14 Ib. 
They're easy to stow, too—one 12 x 36-in. 
canvas bag will hold the rolled-up beds 


weight 5 to 9 Ib., 


three-burner i 
four t« 


ited capacity. But the 
always better for parties of from 


ix, for it can transform the meal from 
a so-so one to a splendid feed. 
Whatever its size, you should provid 


the stove with a folding stand to hold 


at a comfortable height and eliminat 
stooping. This stand is obtainable fron 
the stove manufacturer Experience 


also take along a sheet of ply 
wood about 20 x 30 in. which they pla 
between the stand and the stove, pr 
(Continued on 


campers 
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How to Signal for Help 


ANY forest and mountain trage- 
dies of the past could have been 
averted, and many long, difficult, 
ind costly searches for injured or lost 
persons made unnecessary, if an easily 
remembered, quickly given, and _ uni- 
ersally understood outdoorsmen’s dis- 
tress signal—something on the order of 
dio’s dramatic SOS—had been in 
neral use. 
After a lot of experimenting, officials 
d rangers of the U. S. Forest Service 
ive evolved such a distress call, and 
is been proved practicable and efficient 
nder many varying conditions. They 
ecommend it to fishermen, hunters, 
ikers, and all others who go deep into 
1e woods. In fact, the signal, which 
1as been adopted by the American 
Alpine Club and other similar organi- 
tions, is rapidly becoming the standard 
American outdoor distress call. Given 
properly, it is almost certain to bring 
ssistance in any part of the United 


} 


States. 

This standard call for help consists 
of three quickly repeated sound o1 
visual signals. Each signal is repeated 
over and over. 


Sound signals: Three quick shots 
from rifle, shotgun, or revolver; three 
quick shouts; or three quick whistle 
bl ists. The Forest Service suggests that 


very woods user carry a whistle for this 
urpose, because its blast is much more 
enetrating than the human voice, and 
ecause blowing one isn’t nearly so ex- 
hausting as shouting. 

Daytime 


Three puffs 
of smoke—build a fire in a place that’s 
clear of other inflammable material, 
throw damp wood or green branches on 
it, and make the signal by regulating 
the smoke with your coat or a blanket; 
three flashes from a mirror; or waving 
a shirt, coat, or blanket—preferably 

mething white—in three wide semi- 
circles. 

Night visual signals: Three small fires 
in a row; three flashes from a flash 
light; or three flashes made by screen- 
ing and unscreening a lantern or a 
small, bright fire. 

Be sure to repeat your signals (except 
for the three fires in a row, which 
should be left burning) at regular inter- 
vals so that they'll impress anyone who 
ees them by their insistent regularity 

In the outdoorsman’s code the un- 
forgiveable sin is to ignore a signal 
which is recognized as a call for as- 

tance. The man who hears or sees 
the standard distress signal is morally 
obligated to start at once toward it, or, 
if that is impossible or impracticable 
promptly to notify forest rangers 
uides, or other capable of 

indling the situation. If he goes him- 
elf he should—-if it is possible and 
esn’t take too much _ time—notify 
ther likely rescuers of his action, so 

to avoid duplication of effort and 
edless expense. 

Anyone hearing or seeing the standard 

tress signal should acknowledge it 


visual signals 


woodsmen 


once by making two signals, if 
sible by the same method by which 
distre signal was made—two shots, 
vo whistle blasts, two fires close to- 


ther, two puffs of smoke. The person 


distress should continue his three- 
xnal call for help even after he has 
ceived an acknowledgment, to guide 


rescue party to him. The rescuers, 
they approach, should repeat their 
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acknowledgment, to keep up the di 
tressed person's courage 

If you get lost in the woods or mou 
tains, and you are uninjured, 
in too much of a hurry to give the 
listress signal—remember that the ex 
pense of a rescue party should be borne 
by the person who is rescued. 

Veteran Forest Service rangers 
that the first thing a lost person should 
do is sit down and try to figure out 
about where he is. The most important 
thing is to keep cool, for loss of menta 
control is more dangerous than ex 
haustion, lack of food, or the proximit 
of a grizzly bear with a grouch. If it 
is nearly dark, you should find some sort 
of shelter—the warm side of a big 
bowlder or fallen tree will do—clear a 
space, and build a fire. When it’s cold 
and you haven't a blanket, build your fire 
in a hole, cover 6 in. of hot embers wit 
as much dirt, and sleep on the dirt 
you'll stay warm. Having no means of 
fire, cover yourself up wit! 


tarting 


leaves. A boy, lost on a mountain peak 
in southern California, spent thre 
nights oe injury or serious dis 


comfort by doing that. But if a lost pel 
son lets himself get into a panic, and 
rushes wildly about, he may get hurt 

If there are a couple of hours of day 
light left, figure out your position 
well as you can, and start travelins 
toward where you'd like to be. But be 
certain that you maintain a _ definit 
course—don't allow either your feet or 
your wits to wander. Find a stream if 
you can, and follow its flow, as nearly 
every stream eventually leads to som«e 
ort of settlement. 

If you are injured, or if (after think 
ing it over calmly) you are certain that 
you're hopelessly lost, don’t take chance 
Send out the standard distre 
once, and keep on 


help 1 


ignal 
sending it out until 


eaches you Arthur Grahame 


Longer Life for Rubber 


¥.. can prolong the life of rubber a1 
ticles for years if you follow a few 
simple After wearing your boot 
or waders, wash them with pure soap 
(containing no soda, lye, or borax) \ 

canize or cold-patch all bad-lookins 
spots. Then prepare a pint solution’ of 
3 parts glycerin to 1 part alcohol; shake 
until thoroughly mixed; and rub it on 
your footgear with a small sponge, wip 
ing off any excess. Now stuff Ponty d 
newspapers in the boots, to fill them out 


steps. 


and remove any wrinkles, and hans 
them up by the straps. The mixture wi 
rT idually be absorbed by the rubber and 


the latter will be soft as silk—-never bx 
come porous or leaky Slightly damp 
wading shoes may also be coated with 
this solution 

If your air mattress is leaking, locat 
and mark each leak. You can mend 
them with rubber tire patches, of 
course; but for neater job, proceed 
follow Work ir ome rubber cement 
(it comes in tubes at any 5 and 10) wit! 


a toothpick, getting the 
hole and around it 


use too much. Then cut rubber band 


cement in tl 
being careful not te 
into pieces about » in. long and pus} 
them into the hole, leaving about 

of the ends free to be cut off when the 
hardened. A little tale or 
oapstone may be dusted over the 
mended area to prevent it from 
to anything Joseph J. Sedlake, O} 


cement ha 


stickir 
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\ ELECTRIC LANTERN 


for iS FLOOD and SPOT 
\) \ SK. PLUS FOG or SIGNAL 


\ 
* aA A versatile, new, handy light 
that's made to order for 
sportsmen. Twin-bulbs inter- 


TWIN BULB ACTION change instantly at touch of 






Ram | ~@™2) switch. Lighted bulb always 
Z perfectly focused. Gives 200 

; ay degree flood with concen- 
. Sa trated beam in center. Spe- 


cial filter colors beam for 
piercing fog and mist. Ideal 
for signaling. 


Either white or col- 
ored beam at a flick 
of the switch! 

Hangs or Stands Any Position 


Carry it The sturdy wire base, the big 
tubular arm sized handle and 

. the squared body all swing 
independently, hold in any 

Hang it! position. Hang or stand it 


any place and swing the light 
to shine exactly where you 


ra’ want it. Packs away snugly. 
Stand it! sm. Built for hard use. 
a 


Writetodayforfreeliterature! 


JUSTRITE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





2046 Southport Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


vy genre. ides the nec- 


itormationand 


prepat € lor ¢ oe 


in all sections of the U S. Scores 
ful drawi 


k on every impor- 
y procedure, $2.50 


5 MODELS 
Closed 
and Open 


LOW AS 





AY " WITH CAR I suse attached In 2 
ha vivel wheels! Con 
1 leha Timken 


BUY DIRECT! ; con Guaranteed WRITE 
FRANK ROSE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. A-7, Hastings, Nebr. 








Enjoy VACATION Travel 
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—of Bargains in Military, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 

6) Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 

f Te Firearms, Boy Scout Sup- 

et end 10¢ for copy to 


be redeemed on first order 


A ANON SUPPLY CO 


4730 Lester St., 
Richmond, Virginia 





















Wood Carving 
& WHITTLING 


.--AN ARTISTIC 


HOBBY FOR ALL 


”" YOU CAN DO 

> SCULPTURE IN 
WOOD WITH A COMMON POCKET 
KNIFE! Figures of men, animals, birds, 
are really easy to whittle out of a block of 
wood, when you know the tricks. With a 
few simple hand tools and the practical 
diagrammed directions in this inexpensive 
new manual, you can make fascinating 
things— carvings for furniture — jewel 
boxes—frames, treasure chests, plant 
stands, ornaments, book ends, crumb 
trays, cabinets, puzzles, etc.—a host of 
useful and some very novel things. You'll 
be surprised how easy these directions are 
to follow—you will discover the most in 
triguing hobby you ever dreamed of—and 







one which costs you hothing to enjoy. 
Your main material is odds and ends of 
wood. 


CHIP CARVING, RELIEF CARVING, EVERY KIND 
OF CARVING IS INCLUDED 


Illustrations, step-by-step in 
Structions and diagrams 
make it possible for 
a beginner to get 
excellent ilts 
right from the 
Start Shows how 
to do chip 

ing, incising, 
el-surface carving, 












res 


carv- 
lev- 


carving in_ relief 

How to make 
pierced or openwork 
carvings How to 


carve turned objects 
suchas chairs, stools 
Carving in 
the round completely 
explained and 
plified. You'll 
originating your 
designs and patterns 

by the method fully explained in the manual. 


265 PAGES! 
13 BIG CHAPTERS! 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
BOUND IN STURDY CLOTH 


tables 


sim 
enjoy 
own 


This wonderful new handbook, prepared espe- 
cially for our readers costs you nothing if you 
do not wish to keep it. SEND NO MONEY 
NOW. Just tear off and mail the coupon below 
right now and your copy of WOOD CARVING 
AND WHITTLING will be mailed at once 
Remember if for any reason y decide to re- 
turn the book within 10 days, your money will 


be instantly refunded 


Weseeeeeeeeeeeoeaeeeaeaeaeaeaes 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 70 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new 265 page, cloth bound book, 
o CARVING AND WHITTLING” When 
the book is delivered I will pay the postman only 
$2.00 plus a few cents postage, in- FULL PAY 
MENT. My understanding is that after examina 
tion, | have the privilege of returning the book 
within 10 days and you will refund my meney in full 
(/f you prefer to pay now we pay gertage ) 







Name 
‘ ° 
Address “ 
City . State 
Orders from outside of f 3. must be accompanied by cash 
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Students War on Fires 





HE STATE of Washington may be 
spared more than one serious forest 
fire this year through the energy and 


ingenuity of the Forestry Club of Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
To impress upon both college students 
and the general public the dangers of 
carelessness with cigarettes, campfires, 
and other fire hazards in the woods, 
club members devised and ran off their 
own “Forest Fire Prevention Week.” 
The program lasted from Monday, 
May 6, through the following Saturday. 
Posters supplied by the Forest Service 
were displayed all over Pullman and the 


college campus as well Rolland Huff, 


Youthful leaders of the 
anti-forest-fire cam- 
paign inspect a store- 
window exhibit of tools 


carried by govern- 
ment smoke eaters 
supervisor of the 
Colville National 
Forest, gave a talk 
at the college, and 
the Forest Serv- 
ice’s “Show 30at,” 
a truck equipped 
with movie pro 
jectors and sound 
machines, showed 
fire - prevention 
films. Two radio 
dramas, prepared 
by the college radio 
classes, were pre- 


} 


sented over the col 
lege radio station 
and repeated in 
transcription by 
other stations in Washington and Idaho 
Another broadcast featured a panel dis 
cussion by state and federal experts 
what the public can do to help prevent 
fire losses. Newspapers in all parts of 
Washington also publicized the club 

program, and 42 of them ran editorials 
written by club members. And finally, 
Pullman storekeepers lent their window 


on 


for eye-catching displays of all kinds. 
The Forestry Club plans to make its 
Prevention Week an annual t, and 
hopes that other forestry schools and 
interested organizations throughout the 
country will be encouraged by its suc- 
promote similar 


even 


ce to campaigns. 


Snake Country and the Sportsman 


Continued 


Pure fright was responsible. Kill the 
snake, if you can, to be sure that it is 
venomous. Be careful in picking up a 
dead snake. A severed head has some- 
times inflicted a mortal wound. I have 
known a recently killed snake to bite 
even though the head ‘was cut off and 
mutilated; and a case where the tail of 
a dead rattlesnake was touched and the 
head lashed out in a strike, through 
reflex action. 

Although there are several good snake- 
bite outfits produced commercially, any- 


one can make a very satisfactory kit 





SERUM SYRINGE 







? A) 


Q 
J uction A/evices “a 


Three ways to make a suction pump of your gwn 


himself, at slight expense, that combines 


the best features of all First provide 
yourself with a good container that will 
hold compactly your outfit. The outfit it- 
self should contain a good, sharp, sterile 


razor blade for making incisions; a tour- 


from 


page 5 }/ 


niquet or ligature made of a piece of 


fresh rubber inner tubing, %% to inch 
wide and about 2% ft. long. This 


length is needed, so that if you have to 
treat yourself you can hold one end in 


your teeth while applying tourniquet 
Also needed are several small jars of 
iodine (“Ioplys”), and a tube of novo 
caine paste or jelly, the latter to 
anesthetize the area to be cut. For a 
suction device you may use a breast 
pump, which can be obtained at any 


drug store and which is excellent. It is 
well to make a mouth-piece of glass or 
metal for the bulb, this of a size that 
will fit a narrow area such as a finge! 
A glass tube with rod and plunger i 
another good suction device, as is 
empty serum syringe. 

Only one manufacturer makes i 
erum for the snake venoms of Nort} 
America, and a tube of this Antiveni 
Nearctic Crotalidae may well be i: 
cluded This serum can _ be self-a¢ 
ministered and used successfully in cor 
unction with the suction treatment 

No hunter or fisherman need fear t 
gro into the woods, fields prairies, oO! 
mountains because of the presence « 
poisonous snakes. The chances of bei! 
bitten are always remote. But the pru 
dent sportsman will have his legs pr 


and always be on guard Vit 


tected 





a snake-bite kit with him 
knowledge of hov- to use it he 
confident that he is prepared 


remote possibility. 
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Touring with Tent and Car 


Continued 


viding shelf space for utensils and food. 
The plywood sheet is optional, but a 
iphon or pump (also available from the 
manufacturer) is a must; using it, you 
in carry all your fuel in the car’s gas 
nk, and draw out quantities for the 
tove as needed. This eliminates waste 
om spilling, and the danger of a leak- 
ig container. 
If you now own a gasoline stove, and 
s several years old, you'd better change 
generator jets to prevent any trou- 
e in camp with clogged fuel lines. 
‘mpty the tank of sediment too. With 
new also, there are a few pre- 
1utions to be taken before the trip. 
‘irst, test it thoroughly, lighting all 
burners, and time the preparation of 
ew standard dishes on it. This will give 
uu a start in timing camp cookery. 


stove, 


OMPACTNESS is the order of the 


day in cooking equipment. Provide 
vourself with a modern aluminum cook- 
ing kit, where every piece nests into 


the next larger, and all within the larg- 
est. Add to that a pancake turner, long 
tirring spoon, paring knife, large kitch- 
en fork, sharpening steel, scouring 
and such things as the cook de- 
yr she must have. 

There’s nothing like home-baked bis- 
cuits, bread, or cake to brighten up a 
camp meal. And such treats are not 
difficult to bake if you have a folding 
ven to fit atop your gasoline stove. In 
addition to breads and cake, it will turn 
out excellent and puddings. If 
you make only brief stops, of course, an 
oven would be excess baggage. If the 
ordinary boiled coffee of camp life does 
not appeal to you, take along a per- 
colator or drip pot. Dishes may be of 
iluminum or of the dime- variety 
of china. Table cutlery is also available 
in the dime stores and will last out an 
extended tour. 

Picnics are fun, but if you had to eat 
every meal off a plate balanced on your 
lap you'd soon tire of it. For that reason 
a folding camp table is highly desirable 
in motor camping. Folding chairs or 
stools are also worth the space they take 
up in the comfort they give. 

Pack just as little clothing as you can 
comfortably manage with, and depend 
on buying emergency wants as needed, 
unless you plan to be far from towns. 
This is always a better way than to pack 
the car with things you will probably 
not use. 

While this is not an exhaustive listing 
of everything you'll require on a tour, 
there are a few more things worth men- 
tioning. For instance, you can pack so 


meshes, 


cides he 


roasts 


store 


many small things into a 14-qt. metal 
pail that, in itself, it takes up practically 
room, and certainly comes in handy 


camp for cooking stews, carrying wa- 
er, and even as part of a double-boiler 
\ collapsible canvas pail, however, will 
for carrying water. Take along a 
iall ax, an auto compass, a spray gun 
d insecticide. 
secause food supplies are hard to stow 
iy in a car, experienced motorists buy 
they go along, generally just enough 
them about two meals ahead. 
ey shop twice a day: in midmorning 
lunch supplies, in midafternoon for 
ner and breakfast. Perishable foods 
uld be kept on ice; a small chest on 
running board is handy for that pur- 
just enough for each meal, 


} 
I 


ke € p 


se, Cook 


LY, 1940 


fron wide rT 


because left-overs will provide a prob 
lem _ for in economy-minded party 
But always have an emergency food 
supply tucked away somewhere. Delays 
detours, and what not may keep you 
away from food stores, so it’s wise t 
have such things as canned corn beef 
sausage, soups, fruits, packaged chees«s 
and crackers. If you have an ice chest 
a pound or two of cooked meat (such 
salami) will serve well in a pinch. 
When you get your duffel and equip 
ment piled up beside the car, you'll prob 
ably be discouraged by its bulk. But 
careful packing will lick that problem 
Load the car trunk judiciously, always 
putting the least-used articles in the 
back, and cooking utensils, cutlery, et« 
within easy reach. 
Many times, however, 
ing just won't get everything stowed 
When four adults go camping, a small 
baggage trailer is the only solution, be 


even good pack 


cause you'll have to leave the rear seat 
of the car fairly free luggage. You'll 
find a good many types of trailer avail 


able, and can select one to fit your ow 
needs. For use on side roads and coun 


try trails the two-wheeler is better than 
the one-wheele: 
It's wise to suspect the drinking w 


ter of any small community. To be o1 


the safe side, boil it or sterilize it wit} 
chemical tablets made for the purpo 

before using it for drinking or cookins 
purposes. Carry along a supply of wate! 


takes the sting 
washing clothing or dishes in hard wa 
ter Maurice H Decker. 


Will a Panther Attacke 


Continued from 


out of 


softener too it 


page 47 


skinned out coon and otter. It 
had a three-inch blade, keen as a brie! 
on the point, and sharp. I debated a 
second or two whether to try for his 
neck or his heart I decided against 
the heart—the blade was too short to 
reach it with certainty. Would I have 
better chance if I got a scissors hold o1 
his body (as I'd seen men do with savage 
dogs) and grasp on his lower jaw, just 
long enough to cut his throat? 

Abruptly I thrust my hand to the bot 
tom of my trousers pocket and grabbed 
the knife. And at the movement the 
man-eater lost his nerve for the second 
time that day. He wheeled and scooted 
out of there, low to the ground. And he 
left a swirl of palmetto that resembled a 
mall whirlpool. I was safe. But wait 

I thought: “Once before I thought that 
thing was gone, when it wasn’t. It may 
not be gone now. It may be right around 
here within forty or fifty feet, just 
watching me, waiting for darkness to 
fall so that I'll be trapped.” 


which I 


Maybe I was cool, maybe I was numb 
with fright. But I forced myself to ent ve 
step by step, toward home. W hing 


the shadows over my shoulder, I ‘ene he 
my shoulders till they cramped, waitins 
for those tearing claws... 

When Lee returned, I told him. I have 
told a dozen or so panther hunter 
from all over the United States Most 
agree that the panther really intended to 
ack me He made two false start 
nerve to carry throug! 
Or perhaps he wasn’t hungry enough 
little boy 
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‘Business Man’’ Shirt 





In Sizes that no Store Sells 


It is no longer necessary for any man to have shirts 
made to order. We furnish shirts in both regular 
ind over-size body to fit men of all sizes. Juste send 
height, collar size and sleeve length. 

No factory shirt is better made regardless of price. 
Collar has “custom stay’ which positively prevents 
3-hole pearl buttons won't pull 
sizes 14 to 19, sleeves 30 to 36. 
“Regular Body,”’ $1.95, 2 for $3.75, post- 
post- 


us your weight, 


corners turning up. 


Price, 


yaid. Oversize 


Body,’” $2.25, 2 for $4.25, 
yaid. Send for large free samples and Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


261 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


All Steel table with 
4 chairs attached 
Folds up like suitcase 


size only 33 in. x 14in.x 5 in. 
Opens in a second to 5 ft. x3 ft. 
Holds SOO pounds. 
Nothing else like it, for camp- 
ing, picnics, hunting, traveling 
Roomy, comfortable. Write for 
Special Price and complete de- 









scription 


All Metal Table Co.—Dept. 29 
666 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 
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trailers . ‘ y designed 
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Trotwood Trailers, Inc.. 307 Main St., Trotwood, Ohio 








tickly erected or takendown 
without tools. Canvas per- 
manently attached to the 
frame. Shutters sliding in 
metal grooves’ regulate 
“ ventilation. Waterproof. 
i. Weather tight. Screened insect 
proof. An outdoor luxury. Circular free. 
The Monroe Co., 14 Bridge St., Colfax, lowa 


When Writing Advertisers 
Mention Outdoor Life 










GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best sakemantee boot ny the world” 
Manutes tured Since 1850 


Water-t tine Pae Moccasin Hand ewed 
Made Me e A pound or two lighter than the 
averas ‘ ‘ to put om and take “ap r10ks 
t a 4 rap holds boot in place, and also 
ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS! Get the original Gokey 


Kotte y writing for measure ank 





GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.is St. Paul, Minnesota (a 
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The Most Popular Breeds 


TATISTICS that tell story can be 
quite interesting sometimes. Last 
month I had something to say 
about the procedure necessary for 


In check- 
that article 


properly registering gun dog 
ing and arranging data for 
I came some figures that were 
surprising to me, and I think that you 
will consider them worth reading, be- 
cause they seem to present a fairly ac- 
curate comparative picture of the pop- 
ularity of a number of our best-known 
sporting breeds. 

My first surprise came in the pointer 
English registrations, an over- 
whelming majority of which are to be 
found in the Field Dog Stud Book. 
While I haven't a complete summary of 


across 


setter 


these registrations for the year 1939, a 
rough estimate places the figure for 
pointers in the neighborhood of 5,800. 


Now, when you pause to consider that in 
recognized field trials, in 1939, and for 
several years preceding, the short hairs 
have so dominated the situation that 
only an occasional English setter wins 
an important you might natu- 
rally assume that the setter is definitely 
on the way out. 

Registrations say no. They show that 
something like 5,600 English setters ap- 


stake, 


pear in the 1939 list in the Field Dog 
Stud Book—a difference in favor of the 


pointers so slight as to be practically 


negligible 


HAT’S the answer? I can think of 

but one that makes sense. It must 
be that the average gunner, who shoots 
birds over his dog instead of running 
him in trials, has lost none of his high 
regard for the English setter and has no 
intention of tossing his prime favorite 


of 15 years ago into the discard. This 
means the setter is as good a gun dog 
as he ever was, and that the beatings 


he has taken in public competition with 
his rival, the pointer, have affected his 
value or reputation as a practical work- 


er in the field but little, if at all. 
For your run-of-the-mill gunner is no 
sentimentalist. He’s hard-boiled as a 


General condi- 
He’s out to get 


rule, and he should be. 
tions are none too good. 


his share of the birds, and he’s smart 
enough to spend thought on choosing 
the right dog with which to get them. 


Let’s look at the cocker spaniels. We 
now find from the studbook of the Amer- 


ican Kennel Club that the total for 1939 
was—hold your breath—18,568 in that 
one book alone. So 


what? Does that nec- 


essarily mean there 
are more than three 
cockers for each 


pointer or 


English 4} = 
setter in the country SS hs 
at the present time? (| Xs 


I doubt it. 7 ere ipien = 
indicates, think, CN SF 


that purebred cock- 


94 


ers are registered by their breeders and 
owners in greater proportion than is the 
case with the two other breeds. This 
cannot very well be proved, but it is log- 
ical. Most cockers are kept for house- 
hold pets, for exhibition at the shows, or 
for breeding purposes with the produc- 
tion of show possibilities in mind. In a 
word, the buyers of cockers are usually 
the sort of people who set great store in 
owning registered dogs. 


HE average gunner, on the other 

hand, is not so much interested in 
registering his purebred pointer or set- 
ter as he is in the fact that the dog is 
eligible for registration. The result is 
that thousands of buyers of pointers and 
English setters rightly demand official, 
properly filled in, signed applications 
for registration, then never bother to 
send them in with their fees to get the 
studbook certificate in return. These 
buyers know the ancestry of their pur- 
chases, have no intention of going in for 
breeding their dogs or bitches, and sim- 
ply forget the whole registration busi- 
ness. 

This is not to deny that there are 
more cocker spaniels than pointers or 
English setters in this country today; 
but it does deny that the figures given 
prove it. Isn't it possible that the vast 
number of eligible but unregistered set- 
ters and pointers throughout the country 


more than makes up for the compara- 
tively few unregistered but eligible 
cockers? And even if the margin is in 


favor of the little spaniels it simply goes 
to prove that, since as a breed they are 
officially classed as “sporting dogs,” they 
may be technically the most popular 
sporting dog in America in spite of the 
fact that it is only in the last four or 
five years that they have been used as 
honest-to-goodness sporting dogs at all. 

So it looks as if the old stand-bys, the 


English setters and pointers, are still 
miles ahead in the race for gun-dog 
popularity and are still going strong. 


Also that the setter is right at the point- 
er’s heels. 


There are several other interesting 
facts to be gleaned from a quick once- 
over of registrations in 1939. Beagles, 
for instance, seem to be going great 
guns. As a matter of record, these little 
rabbit specialists crashed through with 


a percentage of increase in registration 
greater than that of any of the other 
more popular breeds, sporting or other- 
wise. American Kennel Club registra- 
tions were 5,796 for 1939, or a step-up of 


about 15 percent, as compared with 
5,058 for 1938. 
This may be due to two prime factors 


The first and most important is the com- 
paratively recent elevation of beagle 
trials to a prominent place in the sport- 
ing-dog world. These events are be- 
coming more and more popular, and the 
fact that rabbit hunters probably out- 
number any other kind will undoubtedly 
tend to make that popularity continue 
to grow like a rolling snowball. The 
other factor is the remarkable record 
several beagles have chalked up at the 
bench shows. One individual beagle has 
opped the whole hound group more 
‘ften in 1939 than any other hound 
and don’t forget the hound group in- 
cludes 17 breeds, no less. 
The wins of this beagle alone brought 
a great deal of newspaper publicity to 
his breed, and I believe it is still pretty 
generally admitted that it pays to adver- 
tise. Incidentally, beagle registrations 
for last year jumped into third place in 
a list of more than 100 breeds. As this 
is written, only cocker spaniels and Bos- 
ton terriers top them. This means that 
the merry little hounds have hurdled 
both Scottish and fox terriers, a feat so 
surprising that only cold figures would 
make me believe it. For the two ter- 
(Continued on 


page 95) 






Statistics of the stud book 
indicate in a measure whict 
breeds are leading the race 
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The Most Popular Breeds 


(Continued from page 94) 
riers have been for many years either 
it, or next to, the top. To my way of 
hinking, the beagle deserves every jot 
nd tittle of the popularity he’s getting; 
nd I look for the day when two sport- 
ng dogs, the cocker and the beagle, 
ill rule the registration 
Another little hound, the dachshund, i 
ing very nicely, thank you, with a 
tal of more than 3,200 registrations 
t year. As you know, this fellow has 
een moving rapidly up the popularity 
dder for several years now. He has 
d extremely active and intensive pro- 
otion lately, and the recently insti- 
ted dachshund trials on rabbits help 
keep him in the limelight, although 
is on the bench that he is making his 
eal bid. 


roost. 


ND we mustn't overlook the retriev- 
A They're going (or coming) 
trong. In their case it seems to be a 
pure case of practicality combined with 
ntelligent management by their spon- 
sors. Retriever trials are here in num- 
ers and here to stay. As a matter of 
fact, they offer spectacular features 
fully equal, if not superior, to those pro 
vided by the backers of the setters, 
pointers, spaniels, and beagles in public 
competition. Retrieving is of course 
their forte, and they have demonstrated 
that they can job at it 
under difficult conditions 

To see a first-class retriever dash out 
into icy water, locate and bring in his 
duck or goose, and deliver it to his 
handler is a sight for sore eyes. To add 
to their attractions, several of the breed 
have scored heavily at the shows. More 
important still, a number of these bench 
winners have been trial winners as well, 
thus crediting the breed with being the 
much-to-be-desired dual-purpose and 
dual-type dog. 

With all this in mind, you will not be 
surprised to learn that the Labrador re- 
triever moved up from 33rd to 29th 
place in the all-breed list for 1939 
More significant than that, registrations 
of the breed increased 38 percent in a 
twelvemonth. Paste that figure in your 
hat and watch for retriever smoke this 
year. 

But I’ve saved the most sensational 
statistics until the last. What do you 
think of a sporting dog that scored a 
122 percent increase in registrations in 
i single year? His name? I doubt if 
you'd guess it: I know I didn’t. He is 
none other than our old friend and nat- 
uralized fellow citizen, the German 
hort-haired pointer. If you care to re- 
new your acquaintance with his char- 
icteristics and general appearance, 

u'll find a brief account of them in this 
issue of October, 


} 


do a remarkable 


1937. 

But sensational as his 1939 rise has 
have a long, hard road 
head. In 1938 only 70 or 80 of his breed 
und their way into the studbooks. 
his last year the number was nearer 
180. Yet the history of breed popularity 

the United States seems to indicate 

it when a sudden jump of this kind 
curs, it means that breed is going 
ices. This may be true of the short- 
ir from Germany. By the way, the 

le of that write-up in October, 1937, 

is: “A Foreigner With a Future.” 

ivybe I shall be obliged to take out a 
professional prophet after 
Cary Duncan. 
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290 puppies weaned direct to Pard 
without a single digestive upset! 





On Pard alone their growth 
has been normal... confor- 
mation splendid. Common 
diet-caused ailments unknown 
at Swift’s Kennels ! 


eA 
e” gestive difficulties frequently occur to their sturdy, rapid growth. All filled 
when puppies are switched from mother’s out normally pioneer eee icontly 
milk to solids. But not so at Swift's Re to their breeds. And while on Pard, none 


earch Kennels! For here pedigreed pu ever experienced listlessness, dietary skin 

pies for generations have been weaned irritation, excessive shedding, nor any of 
direct to Pard without one dietary mishat the other common ailments that annoy 
And that’s not all! less-well-fed dogs! 


In every case the change to Pard has These facts 
been made without the slightest hindrance: Part 


* * * 


MANY VETERINARIANS RECOMMEND PARD 
Dr. A. B. F 


uncovered by the famous 
1 Generation Feeding Study are lead- 
ing an ever-increasing 
number of breeders 
and dog fanciers to feed 
Pard regularly. For your 











, of Tilinots, 


dogs’ good health and 
savs: ‘‘Malnutrition is the real happiness put them on 
cause of the majority of common Pard, Swift’s nutrition- 


ailments among dogs.”’ Tocoun- ally balanced dog food! 


terattack malnutrition, Dr. A. 


pe recommends Pard. 


SWIFT'S NUTRITIONALLY 


BALANCED DOG FOOD 


Make sure of your dog’s health 
by using these reliable products 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 


DON ‘T Let Him 
SCRATCH! 


A Dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. His blood may be bad 


: apres 4 affected by impurities that 
intelligent os 4 et up an intense itching irri 
Send stamp Zs. tation beneath his skin. He is 

<< > torment. He has to scratch 


for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


nless ou trv to he p him 
Powders in sanitary 
ements and a recon- 





Rex Hunters 7 









any age. Given regu- 
i t act to quickly re 
i o ro conditioning 
OOose oat tiessness poor 
ind skin irritatior They work 
t pier, healthier and more con- 
Ine er 1 ea to administer. Rex Hunters 
Wire netting, wire cloth for Dog Powders the prescription of a prominent 
floors, steel angle posts and fur Er h Ve Surgeon, are for sale at leading 
ranching supplies at low cost Drug Store i Pet Shop Their we directed ac 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest tion ou i quick effect. You may never know 


values since 1878. Write for how fir in be until you have tried them 

complete catalog FREE r ‘Rex Hunters Dog Powders .. . Keep Dogs Fit. 
If r iin locally send 28c¢ or $1.00 to 

CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 

1379TylerSt.N.E.Minneapolis, Mir } HILGERS & CO., Dept. 974, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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His handler, W. M. Donnell, Climax, N. 
C., says: ‘‘Hunt Club gives my dogs abun- 
dant stamina. I’m glad to recommend this 
meat-abundant, vitamin-rich food.’ 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 
















WORM 


CAPSULES 
EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE \ 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN Docs 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 

Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-55-G 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Lice 
Ants 
Fleas 
Aphids 


Bedbugs 
Crab Lice 
Potato Bags 
CabbageWorms 
Mex. Bean Beetles 





One-Spot 
Flea Killer 


Cuan Ow 
(os eee 
<= 


® DUST ON ONE SPOT @ 
25 Everywhere. O-S Co., Elkridge. Md. 
Cc Free Dog Booklet 





AIDWAY DOG FRIEND 


Cures Mange in One or Two Applications 
or Money Refunded 
Price $1.00 prepaid. 
AIDWAY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Wilson, North Carolina 














Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate 


leader, 


bass fishing. 


chapters on the rod, reel, line, 


and lures, particularly suited for 


Cal. Johnson has thy-tished hundreds of the best 
bass streams of this country indl the facts he 
states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,’ care of the 
equipment, clothing for the tly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendat s no matter how 


much of an expert you ar SS pages and cover, 
Sent postpaid for 25c. Write Dept 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 
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New York, N. Y. — 


* THE HEALTH OF YOUR DOG > 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Changing Bitch’s Season 


Question: Is it possible to bring a bitch in 
season before she is due, without harming her 
or the litter to come?—G. M. M., Jr., New York. 

Answer: I don’t advise giving the bitch any 
treatment to bring her in season before her 
regular time. If she fails to come in season, 
treatment would then be recommended.—J. R. K. 


Reducing Diet for Spaniel 


Question: My 14-month-old female cocker, 
spayed at the age of 6 months, was fed all she 
would eat by her original owners and is quite a 
bit on the plump side. Can I take any of this 
weight off?—W. B. P., Wash. 


Answer: Give the dog plenty of exercise. 
Feed her 2 oz. of lean chopped beef (rare) with 
a slice of stale whole-wheat bread in the morn- 
ing. In the evening: 6 oz. of the beef, a slice of 
the bread, and some chopped lettuce. Give her 
2 tsp. of milk of magnesia twice a week. This 
diet may be changed or varied somewhat, but 
don’t feed her between meals or give her candy 
or cake.—J. R. K. 


Skin Disease Infects Children 


Question: A small 
off my bulldog’s leg, 


patch of hair has come 
leaving a red spot. Now 





my two small children each have a couple of 
similar spots on their heads. How can I cure 
the dog’s trouble or stop it from spreading ?— 
G. T., Calit 


Answer: The dog may have ringworm or per- 
haps mange. Keep him isolated, or at least 
don’t permit the children to handle him for the 
time being. If they do pat him, be sure that 
they wash their hands afterward. To cure the 
dog, apply the following mixture to the affected 
parts twice a day, using cotton: 1 oz. balsam 
of Peru, 1 tsp. creolin, and enough alcohol to 
make 8 oz.—J. R. K 


Bulging Eye 


Question: The left eye of my 9-year-old 
hound has bulged out considerably for the last 
3 months. He is in good health otherwise, and 
the eye was not injured in any way that I know 


of. —E. S., Mich. 

Answer: This eye condition may be glau- 
coma or a tumor. I advise you to have your 
local veterinarian examine the animal. In the 





meantime, bathe the eye with a 2 percent boric- 


acid solution twice a day and a < with one 


drop of argyrol (5 percent).—/. 
Pointer’s Nose Goes Bad 
Question: I let my 5-year-old pointer sleep 


in my furnace room. Although he’s been an un- 
usually good hunter, last season he seemed to 
have lost his sense of smell and flushed birds 
right and left. Could his sleeping place be to 
blame?—J. R. D., Va. 


Answer: It’s quite possible that sleeping in 
the furnace room has affected your dog’s nose; I 
suggest you move him elsewhere. Also, inject 
2 or 3 drops of mineral oil into his nostrils twice 


a day for a week or 10 days. —J. R. K 





‘Dog Questions 


Natural or Force Retrieving? 


Question: My pair of young springers, which 
I'm training for my own hunting, are re- 
trieving very well naturally. Should I con- 
tinue with natural retrieving or try my hand at 
force retrieving?—V. W. B., New Mexico. 


Answer: Since your springers are doing so 
well, the question is pretty much up to you. 
Remember that natural retrievers can never be 
depended on absolutely to do an A-1 job at all 
times and under all conditions, while force 
retrievers should be 100 percent efficient.— 
w. & D. 


Puppy Sucks Eggs 


Question: My 4-ronth-old collie pup has the 
habit of sucking eggs. I have given him rotten 
eggs and eggs filled with pepper and ipecac, but 
without result.—E. A., Kans. 


Answer: Since you've already tried one of 
the supposedly best cures for egg eating, I think 
you should resort to actual punishment. Catch 
your collie in the act and whip him with a folded 
newspaper, scolding as you do so. If that 
doesn't work, use a leather strap, and lay it 
on pretty severely. As the dog is so young, I 
expect the newspaper will work.—W. C. D 


Setter Not Choosy 


Question: I 

setter at the age of 6 nths. He is now 
years old, and I hi hunted quail and 
pheasants with him two seasons, but he’s just 
as liable to hunt larks or any other 


bird.—T. P. W., 


started training my Llewellin 





ave 


meadow 


Calif. 


Answer: It’s unusual for a dog that has had 
game shot over him, and has been allowed to 


retrieve that game, to bother much with non- 


Many dogs do consider meadow 
and will point them if given an 
especially if the dogs are young 
and comparatively inexperienced. But if you’ve 
killed much game over this dog, I know of 
nothing that will make him quit noticing small 
birds except a scolding and possibly punish- 
ment when and on the spot where he notices 
them.—W. C. D. 


game birds. 
larks game, 
opportunity, 


Removing Porcupine Quills 


Question: What is the best and _ safest 
method of taking porcupine quills from the 
mouth of a dog?—W. T. H. S., Ontario. 


Answer: The old-time method of removing 
quills was to use pliers, but that is very painful 
and at times even dangerous. I believe a 


thorough sponging with vinegar will take the 
life out of the quills so that they'll come out 
easily and painlessly. If the quills are on the 
inside of the mouth, making vinegar impractical 
try sponging with very sour milk or a strong 
soda and water This 
soften the quills in the same way vinegar does 


—W. C. D. 


solution of will ofter 


Male vs. Female 


Question: Would you recommend a male 
springer, or a female, for an all-around bird 
and rabbit dog? What he s l 

buying a pup?—W. V. T., Ind 





Answer: As far as I know, males an 
females can be equally good as hunter 
question of the individual animal, n 
Get a springer with plenty of bone and sut 
stance, good feet, plenty of lung room, a dark 
eye not necessarily so dark as a cocker's 
so 1 all over, and with a good dispositi 
Avoid a timid, cringing pup. Man-shyness i 
any dog is an extremely serious fault—W. C. D 
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RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 
























Attract and Hold Game 


oy planting our legal DUCK, PHEAS- 


> ( ANT. QUAIL and other natural game 
Ze 2 foods. Our guaranteed-to-grow natu- 
f ral foods not only attract ducks and 


game but also hold them to give you 
better sport. Write today, describe 
and we will send suggestions 
and illustrated book FREE. Best 
+ lowest prices! 

WILD LIFE NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 711C, Oshkosh, Wis. 









July Food Plantings 
Attract Fall Ducks! 


Also Provide FISH FOOD—FAST-GROWING! LEGAL! 
DUCK’'S MEAT—WILD CELERY—DUCK MILLET, etc. 
Full Directions— Vigorous Plants — Generous Measure. 
44 YEARS SUCCESS. Describe Place. 
Suggestions—Folder Free. 


TERRELL’ 499 A Block 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that 
Plant Now will bring and hold large 


numbers at your favorite 
hunting or f hing grounds 
Ww tice d Ce 






















advice and book. Many years ‘ €. 
econ AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 









M INK Yer.” 


request. 
5 days inspection 


itinum fox 
All shipments made subject to 
before acceptance. 
My pelts have 
36; $18.25 in 


priced on 


averaged net to me $28.00 each in 
1937 and $14.75 in 1938. 


Book ‘‘Domestic Mink’’ $1.00 


HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH BEMUS POINT, N. Y. 
FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 

















Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest type 
fP Eastern and Yukon Mink whi have won top awards 
at se e 1934 ember of N.Y. and | Asso 
ations . Fo or complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 
Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 


WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 


BRANCHPORT, N.Y. 
















azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 Main Street, New City, N. Y. 
Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and 
etration, and another to figure the lead of a fast 
. bird. Askins knows the game from both ar 
the haswritten his book fromthestandpointof 
the ordinary hunter in the uplands and on the shore. 
ahead,’’ judging distance and figuring 
problems about which an expert can 

1something, you will find all this—and more 
ssed definitely and simply in ‘‘WingShooting.”’ 
pages and cover. 25c postpaid. Write Dept. 70 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


What are You 
f} Leawing Te Them? 


This may prove a vital issue affecting America’s 
future and Americanism. The Izaak Walton 
League of America is a national organization 
of conservationists, coordinating local and 
state objectives into a unified, long-range na- 
tional program for a better outdoor America. 
if you believe in a program which will leave 
a little of primitive America for your children, 
and restore to the proper environment some 
thot has been destroyed, THEN JOIN YOUR 
LOCAL CHAPTER OR WRITE FOR particulars to: 


Jzaok Walton League of America 


Defenders of Woeds, Waters and Wild Life 
1167 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


holding 
ections are 
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1940 


offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- | 


Antelope Do 
Shed Their 


ied f 


Horns 
(Contir rom page 17 


force 
eventually 


which 
and 
causing it 


inside 
upward 
anchorage 


growth of the 
the old 
loosens the 
drop off 
Proponents of the no-shedding theory 
often stress the almost complete absencs 


core, 


of shed antelope horns on their native 
range Personally, I have never seen 
one on the range, but that doesn’t me 

a thing. Or perhaps it does mean 

thing which should be obvious by now 
Antelope horns are made of animal 
secretions and hair. The secretions art 
quickly attacked by the elements and 
disintegrate. If this were not so, the 
plains of the West would still be 
carpeted with the horns of days gon 
by, when millions of antelope roamed 
the great plains. Another reason fo1 


the absence of 
the fondness of 
gelatins they contain. Antelope horn 
then, are eaten up, dried up, and re 
duced to _ the effectually 


horns on the range is 


rodents for the animal 


elements in 


short order 
The female antelope also has hor 

rudimentary ones ranging in lengtl 
from one to four inches. Very few 
however, are long enough to be visible 
at any distance. These tiny horns are 
also shed in the fall. The little thimble 
look for all the world like a_ hair 


matted 
of a springer 
One or 


cockle-bur pulled from the coat 
spaniel 
two inexplicable facts 


remain 


The horn does Lrow beyond the ring of 
the spike, though there is no hair at 
that point to feed it or form it. The tip 
does turn sharply inward, like a green 
board warping in the sun. But why 
does it warp in that particular manne! 
and direction—and to just a certain 
length? The ring below the tip is 
absorbed, resolving the upper horn into 
a sleek, raceful, sweeping curve 
Well, there is much that we do not 
yet understand, but I believe we have 
proved one thing, that antelope do shed 


their horns 
Increase 


population of 
indicated by recent 


Moose 


MOOSE 


A M about 8.000 
1S 


reports of 
f 


game wardens who patrol the forests o 
New Brunswick, and count the big ani 
mals in their winter yards. This repre 
sents a healthy increase over reports of 
a year ago, and shows a continuation of 
the upward trend noted ever since the 
province placed a continued close season 
on moose in 1937. 

Moose are now being seen in norther: 
counties where they have not appeared 
in twelve years or more. In addition to 
overhunting, other factors which led to 
a critical situation so far as this fine 
game animal was concerned were the 
spruce-bud worm which destroyed bal 
sam fir, a staple winter food; increase of 


moose for 
almost to 
conseque! t 


deer which competed with the 
food; the trapping of beaver 
the point of extinction, and 


disappearance of their ponds in which 
moose fed upon water lilies; and the 
moose tick. The latter became a destruc- 
tive factor because drying up of beaver 


ponds made a scarcity of wallows where 
moose could rid themselves of the pest 
But must much more 
plentiful to warrant an open se: ! 
the province, says the Provincial Fish 
and Protective Association. 


become 


moose 





Game 


THEY SAIDIWASA 
HY POCHONDRIAC! 





The family thought | was just “enjoying poor 
health."* But | felt like an empty dinner-dish. Off 
my feed, nervous. So they avoided me! The Boss 
thought Nature would pull me around—till he read 
the Sergeant's DOG BOOK. Then he woke up! 





,The DOG BOOK described my symptoms and told 


what medicines | needed. So he got me Sergeant's 
CONDITION PILLS — and what a change! | feel 
a lot better just knowing that BOOK is in the house. 
It tells all the symptoms and treatments for most 
illnesses. How to feed and train me. Get your free 
copy ata drug or pet store — or with this coupon. 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES e 





City State 
= om on ak ee ee ee 6 he Ue 


A Fine Coat 


Eyes and coat tell the story of a dog's health. 
When either is dull and lifeless, something is 
wrong—frequently the dog's food. e If your dog 
doesn't seem quite up to par, feed KASCO fora 
month and watch him improve. You'll probably 
find too, that KASCO costs less to feed than what 
you've been feeding. Send $1.00 for 12 \, Ib. trial 
order of e umes cubes or meal. Kasco Mills, Inc. 


weve KASCO 
BAD TEETH 


= = ee ™ 
a Polk Miller Products Corp. S ns , t 
Dept. 28-G, Richmond, Va. 
z Please send a free Sergeant's DOG ROOK to: | 
ate 

i Name eS I 
' Address oft i 
' 4 

a 





COMPLETE 


or Toledo, O. DOG RATION 











CAN RUIN YOUR 
DOG'S HEALTH 
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KEN-O-PRODUCTS NEW! Ken-O-Dent Surgical 
Kubberbr hand gum massa 
501 Teachout Bidg., Des Moines, lows er. Fits = finger, easy tet - 





Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 

Wash off be- 
money refund- 
dealer, or send 


H ! Simple Successful. 

f c t Satisfaction or 

ed N red tape Ask your 

$1.00 for bottle, postpaid. 
Pierpont Products Company, Dept. (1, 

312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 












Barkha I —— 
Anti Bark Bridle 
a id natgn- 
i I my asy on 
dog. Practical muzzle ‘for dogs N 
ge. lr ira € against kill- 

ig sheet i poultry Made in 

ize € } ible Name breed 
wanted f Pi ric e postpd—S1. 00. Ex- 

r reat Danes sn 
St et Bese A, —$1.5 


WARNER’ 'S PRODUCTS CO., Soot 'L, Norwich, Conn. 
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nsertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
1ds ore paid at once 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


Count each number 


MALE Rabbit Hound, 2 years, medium size, 
fast, good starter, stay with tracl good voice. 
$10.00, 20 days tria Reference, picture Clifton 
Dorar Murr K 

Registered, fast, $25.00. Stock- 


GREYHOUNDS 
ir 904 Hennepir Minneapolis, Minr 
HUNTING hounds: cheap. Trial. Literature free. 
Star Kennels, BS 
HUNTING Hounds 
nels, J12, Herrick 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


early. Becken- 








FOR Sale: Dogs. Setters and pointers. Fox, coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels jerry, Ky 


PUPPIES! All Breeds Reasonable 
tion Free!! Book 104 photos, descripti 
Roy Chaz) N. ¥ 
REGISTERED 


erriers, Spanie 


Dachshur 





s.St 


PUPPIES Blue f Norwegiar slkt 
Scotties, Wires. Env Ranch, H re, Mont 


REGISTERED |! h I puy Cat e 10 
cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Cente Ohio 
PEDIGREED pups N s st hites 


Collie Farm, Dund 
Dalmati 
Regal Ke 
Hounds Cheap. Buy early. 
Herric} 

REGISTERED Coach Pups, $25.00 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill. 


CREAT DANES ”~ 


BEAUTIFUL two year fawn female. In season 
July. Priced right. Oquaga Kennels, Windsor, N.Y. 

RTA 

ye 
OORANG Airedale all-round dogs and puppies, 
$20.00 up, shipped pproval; sold by mail 
or appointment only. Sportsmen’s Serv BY, 
LaRue, Ohio 
AIREDALES 
nel, R. 16, 


foe 


sables 
CHOICE 

Reasonable 
HUNTING 


nels 2 








on 


ice, 


Merrylegs Ken- 
Ind — 


intelligent, 
Indianapolis, 





Stylish, 
30X 551, 


TERRIERS A | 





HANDSOME, intelligent English bullterrier pup- 
pies. All colors. Farnley, White Post, Va. 


o- FIREARMS (Gy. & 


lent 


ONE pair of North Flintlock Pistols, exce 
condition, $65.00. Government prismatic 

















sses, excellent cor tion, $3.50. 38-special € 
cartridge cases in fine cor t 5Vc per 
dred. 30-06 empty cartridge cases 
tion, 75c per hundred. Special sale 
tridges, $3.00 per h ed vhile 

tomatic cartridges 1937 Frar 
sue—-$2.50 per hundred. Model B 
standard automatic pistols, spe 
Extra! Extr Se 25c_ f 
cor ete illustrated cat g of modern and ar 
tique guns. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L- 13 
So. 16th Street, Pt ielph Pp 
ABOUT Firearms, only. Advance information on 
the newest ritles shot ns revoivers 10aGds, 
sights ng ar 1 equipment of 
ill ki } deling ? ental reload- 
ing; amateur gunsmithing; antique firearms. Send 


Ameri- 


1603 


nine cents in stamps for sample copy. The 
can Rifleman, National Association, 
Rhode Island Ave Wash D>. € 
BARGAINS in Guns, Scopes, 
Tools, Hi-Standard Pistols, 
Rifles, Sedgley Rifles. A-1 
Swivels 35c. Free! Gur 
5c, Golf Catalog 5c, Tennis Catalog 5c 
Award Catalog 10c Camera Catalog 
Warshal’s, First-Madison-JJ, Seattle. 


Sights, Reloading 
Winchester M 70 
Gov't Slings 50c. 
Archery Catalog 
Medal- 

10c. 


satalog 









KRAG Owner! Why handicap yourself with 
Krags’ sloppy trigger pull and sluggish firing 
pin. My $5.00 Speed Action eliminates these 
faults. Two reg r 15¢c magazines containing 


Askins’ and Keiths’ descriptions, Ken Clark, 
Madera, Calif 

TOO much war means 
soon. Make your smokeless an¢ 
Thirty years experience. One dollar 
Box 254, College Place, Wash 
SEND for tree ill catalog of 
Leather belts, he ! and 
sporting equipment. George Lawrence Co., 
land, Ore 


high-priced ammunition 





Lawrence 
other 
Port- 


istrated 


Isters gun cases 


GUNSMITH Supplies: Send 10c for 30 page 
logue. Many tools exclusive, not shown 
other catalogue Mittermeier, 3577 Y 





Ave Bronx, N. Y 
ANTIQUE, Modern F 
Descriptive catak 
nemede, N. J 


binoculars, 
Run- 


rms. Used 


Smith Gunshop 





—& dime. 


USED guns. A k Bought, sold, exchanged. 
List free. Howe I Cc Coopers Mills, Me 
CASH for S&W 1917, Lugers, Colt 25 15 auto- 
maties. Hudsor I 2 W ren St Ne Yor 
State 


CUSTOM reloading Accurate. Ecor nic 
r ber. Frank Trunde, Ar 1 Cc 
WINCHESTER 12 ga. Repeater $9.50. List 
guns. 10c. Fravseth's, Willmar, Minr 
Parker DHEVR12. Stamp. W. B. 


Salisbury, N. C. 





Cla Ss3“nruec] 





BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS 
FIELD s. All makes, sizes 
ae eas. J. Alden Loring 


TELESCOPES, 
bargain catalog free. 
27th Street, New York. 


& Prism Binoculars. 
New and used. 
O-we-go, N. Y. 

Microscopes, binoculars: 
Brownscope Co., 


~ 194 


5 Wes 










aa ANTIOUE FIREARMS > 
WANTED: Antique firearms, powder flasks. Ar 
quantity. Cash. James Serven, Sonoita, Ariz 
BEAUTIFUL Antique F 
Photographs of most. Heike, R 





irearms C 1 
d, I 

42 

~ Quail chicks. | 

related hardy vigor S 








7 
e 2 


$1.00 10 wks. $1.35. 16 wk A 
$2.00. Floyd Hollenbe Aheciggs 
PEAFOW Swans, Bantams, I W 
l cys Geese Ducks Twent “ 
ah Cire r. John Hass, Bette 
ecEes lots 100 or 1 r¢ Tr) 
Holding 2,000 breeders M 


int Farm, Janesville, W 

s Ringnecks 1939 h h 
$1.25 apiece. Order from this vert 
nent. Anderson Game Farm, North Branch, Mir 
EGGS R Mongolian, Mutants $1 








ignecks, 


ozer Chukars, $3.50 dozen. R. L. Whit 
S sbury, N. C. 
VIRGINIA Bobwhite Coveys, Eggs. Orders bos 
now. D. V. Chadwick, Duncrusen, Portsmouth, \ 


beautiful game bird 
started poults. F. Eggle 


KAR Partridge; 
sreeders, 
tor Taft, Calif 


CHI 
Ind 


efes, 


PHEASANTS 14 varieties. Orname S&G 
Price List. Turkeyfoot, Wauseon, O 

CHUKAR Pheasant and -@uail Eggs. | ert K 
( Ir dependence Kans 

PURI Native Virginia Bobwhite Dar R 
Game Farm, Danville Ta. 

CHUKAR Partridge eggs, $3.50 dozen. W. 


Woodsboro, Tex. ‘ 


FUR AND CAME ANIMALS | 


EASTERN Mink. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
trated instructive folder twenty-five ce 


Slocomb, 








D s r Farms, R 2, St. Johnsbury, Vt 
FOR Sale Raccoons nd Red I! € A 
Wiemerslage, R. 3, New Albi: I 

FOX S rre ind Frogs for sale. |} n K 


Elba, Nebr 
Whitney Yukon Mi: Kit 


*AMOUS 





J Ist. Zwickey’s Fur Fa I Vi 
MINK finest obtainable. Cr plete terat 
free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, W 
RED Fox ~ Pups for sale. Very re 
Ingemar Peterson, Vergas, Minr 


dark mink, $20.00 A 
ern Minkery Cast i 
ALITY Yukon Mink $17.50. Trio $ 0. ¢ 
*r, Millarton, N. Dak 

raising profitable. Free cir ar she 
Jusz’s, Bowling Green, Ky 

mM ~ FISHING TACKLE 
FISHERMEN!!! Before making fies or rods 





I 























od idea to make sure of getting the 
of materials and truct O 
ne of select materials cle V é 
( ee instructive cata n 
Wholesale prices to con 
 & er Li s Co {538 Oa ind, St h 
FLYMAKERS—Our line of Tac S 
finest on earth 8 vise 10 e€ 
lers etc Be i! Thor 
Tackletools Catalog for sta I ) I rr 


sor >» Walnut Ave Elgir I 
FLY Tying Materials, Leaders, Gut, fines 








ty Sierra ‘‘Custom-Tied’’ Flie ever t 
hand honed. Send 6c in stamps r Mate 
f catalog. Sierra Tackle C¢ 1083 Mis 
R i, Los Angeles, Calif 
BASS! Heretofore unrecognized facts. N 
nic lustrated book shows logical mett is 
lecte findings three generations thorough 
fishermer *, coin. Christie, 131 Pur Se 
D Y 
LIVE }I t Fishermen! We ha 
hat’s plenty good. t’s tops. Send card ar 
s te you about it. Doan Trap C Mian 
RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Inter 


ing Home _ Business Bureau Zoological 









search, 106C Broadway, Peoria, I 
FLY-TY $ Materials and T 
Price tisfaction Guarantees Free (¢ 
( by's Dept. 14 Amesbur Mass 
FINEST Flytyir materials, t ) p 
Ns sh it iders if | lies l : 
I nd Tackle Shop, H ) Y 
FLY Tying Materials—Complete 
ter $s, moderately priced Fr 
N 62 W. Clapier St Pr i P 
FREI Catalog Superior I M 
discounts Sur - manmeh Tol St 


Hillburn, N. ¥ 


1 Specialist 


OUTDOOR LIF 


aa 


= 





-ol = ar 





Adlwertising] 


Ma- 


SAVE! 150 Page Wholesale Imported Fly 
> Wa- 


terial, Hook, Gut, Catalog 10c. Herter’s, 
seca, Minn ; 
DOLLARS Specials: Seven English dry flies: Five 
Bucktails: Eight wet flies. Guaranteed. William 
Boyd 30x 13, New Haven, Conn 
LIVE Fish Bait (Tenebrio Molitor) 70 worms $.50 
postpaid. Mattern, 11547 Braddock, Culver City, 
Calif. 
SINKER Molds: Make your own sinkers. Free fold- 
er. Reading Instrument Co. 30x 78, Reading, Pa. 
¢500 Funny Fisherman Cartoon, rigged for 40 
ughs. 25c copy. Cartoonist, B. R. Falls, Wis. 
MESSENGER’S famous streamers. Seven one 
lar. Frank Messenger, Oconto, Wis. 
BUGS, Streamers, Lures, Catalog free. Supreme 
Mfg. Co., Box 1789-O, Amarillo, Tex. 
THREE Glass Eye Streamers, $1.00. Van’s Fly 
Co., Gladstone, Mich. 
a | 


(je TAXIDERMY 


QQ —————eeeEeE 
RUGS—Grizzly, Polar, Black or Brown Bear; 
Tiger, Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. 
Game heads—Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. 
Hundreds of choice specimens at unusually low 
prices. Sent on approval to reliable persons any- 
where. Write today for selection and price list. 
Jonas Bros., 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


‘TAXIDERMIST’S’’—Read Modern Taxidermist 




















Magazine. Valuable time-saving, profit-making 
Taxidermy articles. Taxidermy formulas, trade 


secrets, full page photographs. Three latest issues 
25c. Modern, Greenfield Center, N. Y. 


TAXIDERMY Supplies—Quality Artificial Eyes, 
Teeth, genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, mate- 


Ave., New Yo 


SEND $1.50 for Temp-Atrol. Device renders 


set contre for 


quick water temperatures in 
printing, developir mixing. Temp-Atrol Com- 
pany, 8943 S. Le itt, Chicago 


HIGHEST 
$1.00. Rolls De 
2 enlargements 
Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Beg 
SPARKLING snapshots. Any size roll developed 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 
25c. Reprints 2c each. Ace Photo Service, Box 
265-O, Minneapolis, Minn 

SAVE up to 40 on Photo Supplies. Free Cata- 
log Rolls developed, 2 prints each, 25c Un 
excelled quality, prompt service. Paramount Co., 
327 E. 92nd St., New York. 

AT last! All your snapshots in natural colors 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Room 8&9, Janesville, Wis 


40-70 Ss ngs on 


Reprints 3c each 100 for 
veloped 8 guaranteed prints plus 
5c. Martin Studios, Davenport, 








used quality 


Specia 


many new 
binoculars. Trade-ins 
Brenner, 943 Pennsylvania Ave 
Cc. 


cameras, supplies 
List OL 1 free 
Washington, D 

ROLLS Deve oped. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 reprints 
2'ec. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where 
the West Begins.’’ 

FREE! Best 
ton with 








snapshot on attractive Photo But- 
16 prints each roll 25c Beautiful 


novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Co., AV-3327 North 
Ave Chicage 

GENERA Outdoor Fast Movie Films (fresh) 
all cameras. 50 savings. Sample for Stamp 


Cameras, projectors. Genera Co., Davenport, lowa 


Cash must accom 


pa 





rials, etc. Everything for the progressive taxi- 
dermist. Send 10c for big illustrated catalog. 
Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


NOWOTNY’s Taxidermy Supply Co. Everything 
for the Taxidermist. New 40 page catalog 
Free. 1333 Broadway, San Antonio, Tex. 
GLASS Eyes. Taxidermy Supplies. Lowest Prices. 
Big Catalog Free. Elwood Company, 225 Smith 
Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
GLOVES from your own deerskins. 
Mfr., Johnstown, N. Y. 
TAXIDERMY Supplies. Paper forms, glass eyes. 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 

Al 


BOATS AND CAMPINC 
EQUIPMENT 
FULL size, cut-to-shape Boat Patterns, blueprints 
and specifications. Big selection. Bargains. Send 
10c (coin) for illustrated catalog. Book, ‘‘How 
to Build Boats,’’ $1.00 postpaid. Cleveland Boat 
Blueprint Co., Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUILD Electric Outboard from automobile gener- 








Cc. K. Wood, 














tor. Smooth, quiet. Uses car battery. Complete 


IF YOU 
NEED A DOG... 


a gun—a canoe—or camera—no 
matter what... . here in these 
columns are ads of reliable 
people, all selling something of 
interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Plans 10c. Lejay Mfg., 593 LeJay Bldg., Minne- 
polis, Minn. 

EASY Built Kayaks, Inboards, Outboards, Row- 
boats. Complete kits. Free Catalog. Kayak 
I t. 154C East 129th, New York. 

KAYAKS. Gutboards. Weldwood 
Water-tight compartments. Catalog. 
Boats, Dept. C, Millburn, New Jersey. 
BUILD your own Wolverine boat. Complete kits 
as low as $19.75. Dept. H, Wagemaker Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

KAYAK Kits—Easily built. $12 Up. 
Kayaks—Folder. Sportcraft, Paterson, N. 
BOATING, Camping Equipment reduced. 
o0 discount. Outboards, Canoes, etc. 
4S Chambers, New York. 

MAKE 12’ Rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
_Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich. 

ATTENTION! Biggest Kayak Values! 12’ kit 
_$10.00 la-Yaks, Dedham, Mass 

MAKE i6’ rowboat. Blueprints 30c. Weesho-Uco, 
_Box 951-M, Detroit, Mich. 

TENTS, factory to you. Catalog. The Willis 
‘orp., Everett, Mass. 


Aili: ano puoro surpties ml 


THE Photo Mill. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Fight-exposure roll developed, carefully printed 
your choice of two beautiful 5 x 7 double 
ht professional enlargements, one tinted en- 

gement, or eight reprints for 25c coin. Reprints 


ready-cut kits. 
Cre-Craft 


Outboard 
J. 


Tents, 
Alan's, 























two cents each. Highest quality guaranteed. The 
Photo Mill, Box 629-6, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GUARANTEED photo-finishing at low cost. 35 
r 36 exposure rolls, includi ‘*Mercury,’’ fine 
£ developed -and enlarged to 3” x 4”, S85c 
C y service. Write for free mailing bags, etc. 
finish Laboratory, 107 Lexington, Roches- 
Yy 
2 tC Choice Roll Developec 8 Permanent 
I s and 1-5 x 7 Hand Painted Enlargement 
( > | inted Enlargements, 25c. Prompt 
Ir du Attention to Each Picture! 
Ne Film Service, Room 489, Janesville, Wis. 
I Developed, 16 Artistic Deckled Edged 
I nent Prints, 25c. Reprints, 3c Each. 100 
Ri nts, $1.50 As teliable as Uncle Sam’s 
d Midwest Photo, Room 589, Janesville, Wis. 
M IONS now know Hollytints Means Better 
ft ts’’. Tri re developed, eight prints and 
t rgements, 25c. Framed enlargement cou- 
I ree. He 


lytints, OL-1350, Hollywood, Calif. 


JULY, 


1940 


ROLLS developed two free enlargement coupons 
2 guaranteed fadeless prints 25c 2 


and 2 sets 2 
reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa 





TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick 


service. Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janesville, Wis 


ROLLS Developed. Two Beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25c. Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 

IDEAL Photos, beautiful finished with wide bor 
der, deckle edged. 25c per roll of 8 and Free er 
largement. Ideal Photos, Box 2255, Paterson, N. J 


8 ENLARGEMENTS—Films developed plus 8 en- 
largements. 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge 
Photo, Box 791, Dept. OL 3oston, Mass 
ROLL Dev ele ped— 16 guaranteed Prints, two c u 
Photo, 


pons on enlargements, 25c. Smart 
Winona, Minn 
20 Reprints 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 


prints 25 5 x 7 enlargements 10c. 3-25c 
Nordskog. 68, Maywood Ill 

BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janesville 
Wis. 











HANDBOOK—How to Make and Use Bows and 
Arrows; 90 pages, well illustrated (with catalog) 
35c; Catalog 100 pictures, instruction folder 10c; 

ne 5c stamps or coin 3ows and Ar- 


Catalog alone 5c 
rows since 1875. L. E. Stemmler, Queens Village 
Y 


L. I N 
ARCHERY: Most de 
Fishing. I strates 
struction B 5K 
CUS’ I e le 
ment Cat 
Archcraft 7-721 





ARCHERY Bows from the 
untry Ww I Kir 


heart of the Yew 











‘ g Woodworking Shop, 1958 
Onyx St Eugene, Ore 

ARCHERY Complete Instruction Bool ne I 
lustrated Catalogue Free. Triangle Archery Ci 
Harrison-State, Chicage 

ARCHERY |} ent Cat rue Free M 

Jest Archery, 2209-F East 75th. Chica 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bo rre ; 
plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park nazoo, Mich 





turnish two references 
ad with remittance to Classified Dept 
City. 


y order New advertisers are requested to 
with the first advertisement Send your 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
closes JUNE 20th. 


UGUST issue 





INDIAN CURIOS 


s, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
rowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 











30 Genuine Ind n Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
r, Glenwood, Ark. 

INDIAN Relics 

Clyde O'Neal, Waco, Tex 


pistols, jewelry, curios, spurs. 
-autiful Antiques, Hobby Catalogue 
Rutland, Ill 


Semen, «6©TRAPPINCG 
COMPLETE trapping, Hunting, camping equip- 
ment. Lowest prices, quickest service. Cataiog 
free. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 





Pe 
. 








wef DECOY boa 
WING Flapping Decoys: Duck, Owl, Crows. 


Write Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois, 
DECOYS: Make your own ‘‘Litewate’’ balsa de- 
coys. Materials, directions. Box 135, Palatine, Ill. 
FINEST, hand made Send dollar for 
miniature. W. J Sheboygan, Wis. 


SALE 








decoys. 
Ruppel Co., 
PROPERTIES FOR 
. OR RENT 
OZARKS—10 acres White River frontage; unim- 
proved $150. $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City cans 


A-1 Farm, 50 













Acres—$1000, Bathing & fishing, 
hour to city; good 9-rm, house, basement barn, 
elec. available ; down, including tools; pg. 63 
Free catalog 1400 bargains. Strout Realty, 255- 
SW 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for particu- 
lars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
BAMBOOZLE,"’ 200 Bellylaughs! Bargains! 
Bonuses! 10c. Bartels’, 326-T West 40th, New 
York City 
PRETTY Girl Photos 
sortment $1.00 
O, Carnegie, Pa. 





Books, Novelties. Big As- 
Catalog 10c. E. G. Specialties, 


EST eee 


COMMEMORATIVE $1, Columbus, Lincoln, 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, $1.00 each. Retail 


Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 


CSL EET 


ART Film, Stags, Clubs; sample 10c. Goodwill 
Co., Jackson, 

















Tenn. 


INSTRUCTION 


$105-$175 month. Men-Women. Get U. S. 
ment Jobs 
ticulars free 
Rochester, N 

SURE Money Trades. Learn in a few weeks. Dec- 
orating, Paperhanging, Graining, Marbling, Sign 
and Pictorial Painting. Chicago Painting School, 
Lake Street at Clark, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WISH to participate in expedition; prospecting, 





Govern- 
Prepare now for examinations. Par- 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F937, 


hunting, collecting, treasure hunt or the like; 
nywhere; salary basis. 35 yeurs, single, lock- 
smith mechani long experience in practical 
rk in different lines. Write, A. S., c/o Uter- 
mehle, 86-43 Grand Ave., Elmhurst, L. I., N. ¥ 
WILL Se I g established Denver Sporting 
Goods Store. Big money maker, with beginning 
f best time of year. Inventory takes possession 
r store t on 2 lots with entire stock. N, 


R Mendenh |, 938 Santa Fe 


Others Do 


Denver, Colo 


Collecting Reptiles, 


is, Frogs. |} Profitable! Sure! We buy 
ill varieties Particulars dime Biological te- 
search I oratories, Dept. 5D, Little Rock, Ark. 


MONEY in selling nationally famous Outboard 
Motors. Write today for profitable dealer propo- 
sition. Power Associates, Box 501, Wilmington, 
Del, 


PATENTS ano INVENTIONS 


INVENTOR 





We successfully sell inventions, 






p inpatented. Write for proof, and 
tell u have for sale. Chartered Insti- 
tute of American Inventors, Dept. 10-B, Wash- 





npatented inventions now salable 
‘ rc i New 


under patent laws. 








cost roce r or ilete details, free. Amer- 
P Patents ( Dept. 15, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS secured. Two valuable booklets sent 
free. Write iediately 


im Victor J. Evans & Co., 
551-H Victor B Washington, D. Cc 


WATSON I! Coleman registered Patent Attor- 


ney, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. Highest 
references Best results 30oklet free 
cost. Book 


PATENTS. Low and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D A 
CASH for tented 4 


I unpatented inventions. Mr, 


9441-L Pleasant, Chicago. 
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FAVORITE TIDBIT OF THE WILY COYOTE Is A 
DOMESTIC CAT! ANY TABBY WANDERING 
LOOSE IN COYOTE TERRITORY IS ALMOST 
SURELY A GONER:::: 


A WHISTLING SWAN DOESNT WHISTLE! THE 
CALL OF THIS GREAT, WARY BIRD, OUR COMMON 
SWAN, IS A FULL-VOICED, BASS "WHOO-WHOO! 


PAPO aT eee ~ — 








“a ae , 
ie Ts. ent 


Nort ALL FEMALE EELS 
REACH SILVER-EEL OR BREEDING 
STAGE AND HEAD.FOR DEEP-SEA 
BREEDING GROUNDS. MANY REMAIN 
» DARK GREEN, LIVE IN THEIR 
FRESH-WATER HOMES AS 
SPINSTERS FoR 40 
OR 50 YEARS! 








IF FRESH-LAID QUAIL EGGS ARE HANDLED, 
AUTHORITIES SAY, THE MOTHER WILL DESERT 
THEM!IVE SEEN WILD PHEASANTS DO LIKEWISE, 
TWICE ---- 


UNLIKE OTHER EXTINCT BIRDS 
(THE PASSENGER PIGEON AND GREAT AUK), THE 
LABRADOR DUCK HAD FISHY, UNPALATABLE FLESH, 

YET HIS GREAT HORDES VANISHED FROM THE 
ATLANTIC COAST. HOW? WHY ? NOBODY KNOWS! 
i 


















FISHERMAN EXTRAORDINARY -+- THE 
THRASHER SHARK SWEEPS HIS ENORMOUS TAIL 
THROUGH A HERRING SCHOOL AND DINES ON THE 
DEAD AND INJURED. HE CAN WHIP Or EVEN KILL 

SWORDFISH AND WHALES WITH HIS FREAK WEAPON! 




















OUTDOOR LIFE 





A} 


MEL 





Sal 

















NOW THAT GUY 


gS KNOWS HOW TO 
PACK GRUB! 





CHILI! 


Everybody likes Chili 






Con Carne the way 





Hormel! makes it. This 





tasty bracing food 







was made for outdoor 





appetites. When you 





want something hot 









and want it in a hurry 





there's nothing like 






Hormel Chili 






HAM! 


Yes, this is the famous 
Hormel Flavor-Sealed 


Ham... with all the 





waste and bone re 






moved. Ready to slice 






cold. Here is another 


extra special Hormel 











treat: Flavor-Sealed 


Chicken! Whole, half 





and quarter sizes. 





GOOD FOODS FOR 
THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


SPAM * CHILI > HAM * CHICKEN * SOUPS 
DINTY MOORE PRODUCTS 






Hot or cold it hits the 
spot ...any time of 
day or night. Sugges- 
tions: SPAM 'n' Eggs 
for breakfast. SPAM- 
wiches for lunch, and 
Baked SPAM for din- 
ner. 12-0z. can needs 
no refrigeration...so 


take plenty | 


STEW! 


Dinty Moore Beef Stew 

it's the ‘Big Meal in 
the Big Can." Just heat 
‘er up . and there's 
a real he-man dinner. 
Other Dinty Moore 
Foods: Spaghetti & 
Meat Balls, Irish Stew, 


Corned Beef & Cab- 


age, Ox Joints 















































@ Actual color photograph—Fred Evans shows Farme 


Prettiest leaf I ever did see !” 


“The Cream of the crop sure goes 
to Luckies,”’ says Fred Evans, 18 years 


an independent tobacco buyer. 


“Thanks to Uncle Sam,”’ adds Mr. Evans, 
“there’s been a world of difterénce in to- 
bacco lately. With Government help, farm- 
ers in recent*seasons have grown the finest 


crops in 500 years. 


‘And it’s Luckies that buy up the choicer 


grades. I've seen them do it with my own 


HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY ? 


a es 


r Barnes’ prize leaf to a pretty visitor in fo baccolan 


= TACK 5 


two eyes—at thousands of tobacco sales. 

“Knowing this, it’s only natural for me to 
smoke Luckies myself. And that goes for 
most auctioneers, buyers and warehouse- 
men. You see, we know Luckies get the 
Cream of the Crop! 

These finer tobaccos are aged 2 to 4 years, 
then further mellowed by “It’s Toasted.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll see why... 
WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





